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Electric 
Refrigerator 





Everything has heat. 

Everything in the world has some 

amount of heat. “Hot” and “cold” 

are words which express our opin- 

ions of the heat in any object. / 
Objects are made colder by taking 

heat from them, just as we make I 
them drier by taking moisture 
from them. 

Heat flows toward colder objects. . 





We can take heat away from an object by putting it near some- r 
thing that is colder, because heat always flows toward cooler areas. 
In the old-fashioned refrigerator, the cold object is a block of ice. 
In the electric refrigerator, it is the part called the froster. 
Evaporation keeps the froster cold. 

To keep the froster cold at all times, makers of electric refrigera- 
tors make use of the fact that when a liquid turns to vapor, it 
absorbs heat just as water absorbs heat from the stove when it boils. 
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Freon “boils,” absorbing heat as it does so, provide 

You will see in the drawing at the left that tubes full of liquid 
extend around the sides and bottom of the froster. In Westinghouse 
refrigerators, this liquid is Freon, which vaporizes so readily that 
it actually boils at 21.7°F. below zero. The liquid in these tubes 
absorbs heat from the food and the ice cube compartments. 

In the tubes, the Freon is still liquid, because it has just come 
from the condenser. At the top of the froster it enters a larger cham- 
ber in which it is free to expand. Here it turns rapidly to vapor, 
absorbing much more heat as it does so. 

.. -the heat-laden vapor is drawn away and compressed, 

The vapor, with its load of heat, is drawn out of this chamber | 
and carried to the compressor. This is a one-cylinder pump, driven 
by an electric motor. As the piston moves down, vapor is drawn into 
the cylinder. When it moves up, the vapor is compressed and forced 
out into another tube. 

. «+ then condensed and returned to the froster, 
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At this point, the Freon is still vapor. Compression has raised its 
temperature considerably. To condense it into a liquid again, it 
must be cooled. The air in the room is cool enough for this, so in 
the latest electric refrigerators the condenser is simply a tube out- 
side the refrigerator, at the back. This is bent in several places so 
that the vapor follows a long zigzag path back to the froster, turn- 
ing to liquid as it goes along. 

».. the process starting and stopping automatically. 








Automatic devices stop the motor when the food compartment Showin 
is cold enough, start it again when the temperature begins to rise. — 
: . ° - Pp 1 

The temperatures at which this happens can be set as desired by in line 
a simple control. ment of 
Americ 

An enlargement of this advertisement, for use as a wall chart, will be sent to any This ex 
teacher on request. Write to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- present 
facturing Company, 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. The o} 
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tion and the scientific approach to the food problem, and giving the background of the products of General 


NO. | | This ts part of a series on matters of professional, educational and public interest, primarily related to nutri- 


Mills. These messages are being disseminated through a number of professional and specialized publications 


. . in the hope of providing material useful for the readers. 


How our dietary needs for 


NIACIN | 


can be generously met with the aid of the new 





/ NOT PROVIDED 
[2.5% 
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Showing percentages of the recommended daily per capita 
allowance of niacin contributed by various classes of foods in 
the average American pre-war diet; and the percentage not 
provided. 


Py cette 





Showing increase in percentage of the recommended daily per 
capita allowance of niacin contributed if all the flour-converted 
products in the average normal (pre-war) diet were enriched 
in line with the new enrichment standards. (By the enrich- 
ment of flour and bread, the niacin contained in the average 
American diet would be 9.5% over the total recommended. 
This extra allowance will compensate in part or wholly for 
present scarcities of certain other foods rich in niacin.) 


The above charts are based on 16 mg. of niacin and 2800 calories (the 
recommended daily allowances for niacin and calories on a per capita 
basis). Az erage cooking losses of niacin have also been taken into account. 


“*Kitchen-tested,” “Cheerioats,” “Wheaties,” “Kix,” and 
“Bisquick" are regtstered trade marks of General Mills, fac. 
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enrichment levels for flour and white bread... 


N THE AVERAGE American pre-war 

diet, there was a considerable short- 
age of niacin (one of the important B 
vitamins, and essential in the diet). 
This shortage can be completely met 
through the enrichment of flour and 
white bread to the new Government 
standards which became effective on 
October 1, 1943. ‘This is clearly shown 
in these charts prepared under the di- 
rection of General Mills Nutrition De- 
partment. 

The first chart shows that 21.5% of 
the recommended daily per capita al- 
lowance of niacin was not provided for 
in the average pre-war American diet. 

The second chart shows that this 
same dietary can meet the recom- 
mended daily per capita allowance of 
niacin generously, if all flour-converted 
products are enriched in line with the 
new standards. 


Through this new enrichment pro- 
gram, important contributions to the 
American diet are made also in thia- 
mine (another B vitamin), riboflavin 
(vitamin B,), and the food mineral, 
iron. The old and the new minimum 
flour enrichment standards are as follows 


(mg. per lb.): 


Old New 
Thiamine o- ae 2.0 
Riboflavin .. . None 1.2 
Niacin ...'. . 6.0 16.0 
Iron .....% 6.0 13.0 


Flour labeled “enriched” must now 
meet these new standards. All white 
baker’s bread must now be enriched 
and must contain a minimum of these 
nutrients equivalent to the new stand- 
ards for enriched flour. 

Since October 1, 1943, all General 
Mills brands of family flour are being 


enriched to the new standards, 


General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





These are some of the leading products of General Mills, Inc. Beginning on Oct. 1, 1943, all brands of family flour produced by 
General Mills are being enriched to the new standards. This includes Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested” Flour, Drifted Snow Flour (in 
the West), Red Band Flour (in the South), PurAsnow, Red Star, Rex and other sectional brands. Also the flour in Bisquick, and 
in Sperry Pancake and Waffle Flour. Furthermore, all of General Mills’ ready-to-eat cereals ere restored to whole grain levels. 
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TALENTED children with a 
sense of humor will be inspired 
by the drawings on these pages. Such 
children are lovers of Walt Disney’s 
drawings of animals. They appreciate 
the artist with imagination and a sense of 
humor. The wise teacher having such 
children in her group will give them 
extra encouragement by exhibiting their 
work so that they will be inspired to 
produce more and more. A child with 
no talent cannot do the same amount of 
work and should not receive the same 
amount of space in an exhibit as the 
child with talent. 

The dramatic child who works out 
something original in the way of finger 
puppets may give a playlet for the other 
children. Another child may come to 
his teacher with this remark: “I showed 
my father my finger puppets and you 
should see what my father made! Can 
he be funny!” The teacher may invite 
that father to school to perform. Chil- 
dren need to see original performances 
that are better than their own. The 
teacher cannot be a master at everything, 
but parents and teachers working to- 
gether can provide rich experiences for 
children. 
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36-37 


Pages AFTER looking at these draw- 
38-39 ings, some children may become 
inspired to paint a mural of snow men 
ind children sliding, skiing, or snow- 
shoeing. They might like to show an 
entire class at recess time making snow 
men and having a snowball fight, with a 
schoolhouse in the distance. 

Looking at the children in these il- 
lustrations will help girls and boys in 
grades one and two to draw better chil- 
dren than the ones they would otherwise 
draw. They usually draw legs with one 
line each, like wires or toothpicks. Legs 
that are drawn with two lines each have 
i more lifelike look. 

Just a little dent in the upper part of 
a side-view face makes the drawing of a 
child look more childlike than the long 
sharp nose and big mouth which a child 
usually draws in such a case. At first 
he will make the indentation too deep. 
Encourage him to practice it several times 
in light pencil lines until he gets the dent 
in the face to look natural. 

The front-view face in the lower right 
corner of page 38 can be used as a model 
for drawing any child looking down. If 
you want the girl to be looking down at 
a singing book, draw her eyes as they are 
here, but draw her mouth the shape of 
an egg so that she will appear to be 
singing. 

The trees in the lower right picture 
on page 39 are an example of simple 
trees primary children can make. With- 
out help, they draw such a tree like a 
tick with pins coming out of it. Ask 
them to look at bare trees and notice 
that the branches are big where they 
come out of the tree. Smaller branches 
come out of the big branches. One les- 
“on on this subject will be well worth the 
teacher’s time, because as a result of it 


the children will make their trees much 
More realistic, 
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USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 





JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Page THE school and the home should 


work together to see that the 
children develop good taste. This is one 
of their biggest jobs. Before the mate- 
rial for a luncheon set is selected, the 
teacher, mother, and child may have a 
conference, taking into account the col- 
ors of walls, rug, and dishes in the room 
in which the luncheon set will be used. 
If the room and dishes already have 
much decoration, then the luncheon 
set should be plain. An important art 
principle which should be considered in 
choosing the design for the luncheon set 
is this: Leave some plain spaces where 
the eye can rest. 

Instead of doing the luncheon sets in 
appliqué as shown here, simple embroi- 
dery designs may be worked in each 
corner. The hems may be overcast with 
colored thread or they may be fringed. 


Page THE head of this doll is large in 

proportion to her body, as is often 
the case with dolls. Children frequently 
draw heads large in proportion to the 
rest of the body, even when they draw 
adults. Pupils who are ten and eleven 
years old are beginning to want their 
drawings to be very accurate, so it may 
be a good idea to suggest that in draw- 
ing a picture in which a WAC is sup- 
posed to be a real person, instead of a 
doll, they should make her head smaller 
in proportion to the rest of her body. 
Then they will be ready to learn that an 
adult is seven heads tall. In other words, 
a grown-up’s head is about one seventh 


of his height. 
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THE illustrations in the lower 
left corner on page 42 will inspire 
children to try to draw crowds. Perhaps 
they will make crowds at a ball game or 
at a circus. Call attention to the fact 
that the child who made this poster drew 
all the details in the front row of sailors. 
She made some details in the faces of the 
men in the second row. The hands and 
caps of the next two rows show. The 
people behind are suggested by a few 
lines only. 

The children will like the eyes and 
mouths of the people on the poster in the 
lower right corner of this page. 

Both posters at the top of page 43 
tell us to save scrap. Notice how orig- 
inal each is. Each has some letters big- 
ger than others. The one which has a 
person in it needed fewer objects to con- 
vey the message. The one with many 
objects has the things grouped together 
so that it has unity and is not spotty. 
In both posters the word scrap stands 
out plainly. Have your class try to 
determine why. 

The poster with the caption “Write 
te Him Today” shows a very homey 
scene. The light lettering and the light 
spots in the illustration make a charming 
design. The lettering is attractive be- 
cause it is large. It is more forceful 
because the word fo was made smaller. 

Children will like the faces and curly 
hair on the children in the lower right- 
hand poster on this page. The poster 
shows good composition because the child 
in the foreground has been drawn larger 
than the other figures. 











Facts About the 


One Best Cereal 





TO HELP YOUR STUDENTS KEEP 
GROWING NORMALLY IN WARTIME! 
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DID YOU KNOW OATS LEADS WHEAT, 
CORN OR RICE IN “SPARK PLUG” 


VITAMIN B, 


DID YOU KNOW OATMEAL LEADS 
ALL CEREALS IN MEAT’S GREAT 
GROWTH ELEMENT, PROTEIN 


DID YoU 
RICHER IN 


KNOW OATMEAL IS 
IRON THAN SPINACH 
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CHARTS, GRAPHS, PHOTOGRAPHS, IN AN AUTHORITATIVE, 
FULLY DOCUMENTED BROCHURE, ORIGINALLY PREPARED TO 
HELP NUTRITION AUTHORITIES MEET WARTIME SHORTAGES 





YOU NEED THESE FACTS ABOUT THE 
BEST CEREAL IN BASIC GROUP 6 


Very few lay people know all the vital new information about whole- 
grain oatmeal contained in this new brochure, now specially reprinted 
in handy 814 x 11 inch size. The original material, prepared as an 
emergency aid for national food authorities, caused widespread interest 
and recognition of oatmeal as No. 1 wartime cereal. The brochure 
presents, in simple graphs and charts in color, the newest information 
about natural whole-grain oatmeal, its vital protection of growth and 
strength during the meat shortage, and shows in detai! how this great 
cereal helps us meet 9 out of 11 estimated national nutritional short- 
ages. You will need this information to help you fill your present 
responsibilities toward your students. You will find the colored graphs 
and charts very suitable for use in class nutrition projects. No nutri- 
tional story has ever been told in such simple, yet complete form. 
We urge you to send for your copy at once. 


Please Order from Coupon, Page 7 


(QUAKER OATS ~~ 


3 





For your own and for children’s lunches . . . as re- 
freshment at parents’ teas and school parties. . . 
creamy smooth Peter Pan Peanut Butter’ makes mar- 
velous sandwiches, cookies and cakes! 

Peter Pan blends so wonderfully with jams, 





jellies, chopped nuts, fruits or whatever you wish 
to put into sandwiches, that it enormously broadens the scope of 
the sandwich maker's art. 
Delicious and Nut-ricious! 

We first radiant-roast choice Government-graded peanuts for Peter 
Pan's golden, nutty flavor. Then we ¢riple-mill them for Peter Pan's 
velvety smoothness. Result is a Peanut Butter that actually me/ts in 
the mouth—that is merer tacky nor gummy! It’s rich in protein, of 
course. And an average |-ounce serving supplies a liberal part of 
the daily need of Niacin and Thiamin. 


It does not stick to the roof of your mouth! 
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CHILDREN’S CORNER 





This department is devoted to verse written by children. Contributions must }, 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a letter stating the conditions under which, 
the verse was written. Send only verse which you dre sure is the pupil’s own work 
preferably that which has been done during a class period, no assignment havin 
been made in advance. Verse written by the class as a whole is also acceptable 
Use a separate sheet for each poem and include the pupil’s name and grade, nam 
and address of the school, and your name. Address contributions to: . 


The Children’s Corner 


Tue Instructor, Dansville, NY. 


THe PoLicEMAN My SISTERs 
He stops the cars while on his beat, I have two little sisters; 
And helps the people cross the street. They are sweet as they can be. 
Pupts or Grave 2 At evening when I come from school, 
Winfield Park School, Winfield, N.J. They always welcome me. 
ROSALIND BucHsBauM, Teacher MartHa Grant, 5¢h Grade 
Sardis School, Gainesville, Ga. 
Fisti Esre_te Coss Apams, Teacher 
The fish is brown, 
The fish is gold, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
The fish goes down Ben Franklin he was very wise; 
Where the water is cold. He used his brains, he used his eyes. 
Sue Butter, 3rd Grade 
Midyett School, DeBerry, Texas From his Poor Richard we have learned 
Mitprep Orr, Teacher “A penny saved is a penny earned. 


He harnessed, with a kite and key, 


SNow Lightning for electricity. 


Outside my house 


Some snow is found; He was called “the friend of man,” 
it fell on the roof For he was a true American. 
And it fell on the ground. Tommy Perry, HeENry Gray, Cart 
DorieNne Dopp, 4th Grade BUNKER, 5¢/ Grade 
Dickinson School, Binghamton, N.Y. Oakland School, Argyle, lowa 
NELLIE D. Corcoran, Teacher Enw M. BENNETT, Teacher 





. qe ty LET’S LAUGH 





Che clever remarks that children make are a source of pleasure to all of us. Ds 
you know an amusing one? Send it to us, and, if it is published, we will pay ya 
one dollar. All items should be typed, or written in ink. Be sure to sign you 
own first name. Address: Let’s Laugh, THe Instructor, Editorial Department 
Dansville, N.Y. Contributions for this column cannot be acknowledged or returnei 


Gerald was portraying the role of an As Herbert walked into the classroom 
English boy in a third-grade play. ‘two Bob said, “What have you in that bag? 
minutes before the opening of the play Herbert answered, “Baked potatoes. 
he ran over to his teacher and whispered, “How many?” questioned Bob. 
‘Shall I speak with an English descent?” “If you can guess, I'll give you bot 


Monnens Waste of them,” replied Herbert. 


Pottstown, Pennsylvania FANNIE HEATH 
Westville, South. Carolina 


Sue Ann, trying co persuade her father 


to stay home from work, said, “Why do A little girl who didn’t quite under 
you have to go to work, Daddy?” stand about “plus” and “minus” in cov 
“So that I can buy you something to nection with her report-card mark 
eat, he answered. went up to the teacher with her cat’ 
Hastily Sue Ann replied, “Don’t go, Pointing to a “B-” she asked, “Did ! 
Daddy. I'm not hungry today.” make an add or subtract?” 
Neva VIOLET BONNte B. Brinn 
Lucasville, Ohio Dell, Arkansas 
In a singing class the teacher asked, Joyce Elaine, aged two, recently 
“Who knows what Sarmony means?” came cognizant of snow for the = 


Promptly Jimmy's hand went up. “I time. Looking out of the window, * 
don’t know exactly, but I know that it excitedly called, “Come here, Mamm 


comes in a can.” (hominy) and see all the ice cream on the grouné 
ELEANOR OLTHAUS RossyeE WEsTON 
Covington, Kentucky Gideon, Missouri 
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.| BLACKBOARD NUTRITION LESSON FOR JANUARY 
Every Day Eat Basic Foods from Group Three 


Plus Foods from Each Group in the Circle 






POTATOES AND OTHER 
. VEGETABLES 
AND FRUITS Ths oe mamers deem sh Bo 


= here (lower left) in miniature. For 
a copy of this chart in color, size 
De 22” x 28”, write to the nearest Re- 


yo raw, dried, cooked, gional Office of the Food Distribu- 


tion Administration. An address 


list of the Regional Offices, with 
rnei dae) PS -ia mee] aa aeiaia ed : names of states served by each, ap- 


pears on page 63. Hang the chart 


















oot in your schoolroom for reference 
“ when emphasizing Group Three on 
the blackboard. 
bot! 
ae 

Ley | ay) 

(Q/ i GREEN AND YELLOW 
na /9 / ~~ Sa VEGETABLES... 

/ oy suttsr Ano ORANGES, TomaTosS, 

j A f Coamnes mancanis GRaPsrauit... 
ndet , , 
cafe 
Did the following pages, where you will find two articles that were 





awarded prizes in the Nutrition-in-the-Classroom Contest of THE 
INsTRUCTOR—as well as offers of free and inexpensive teaching 
material useful in presenting Health and Nutrition. 
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jn —_—— In addition to the Basic 7, eat any 
A other wholesome foods that you want. 
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TEACH HEALTH and NUTRITION 





Vim, Vigor, and Victory 


MABEL B. WALKER 


Teacher, Grade 4W, Mayflower School, New Rochelle, New York 
Prize Winner, Nutrition Contest of The Instructor 


y pupis had been interested in rationing ever since’ it .began. They 
listened to discussions on the radio in regard to substitute foods, vita- 
mins, and ration points, took part in such discti$sions-at home, and saw 

items in the newspapers. Their curiosity about the whofe'thatter ‘made the time 
seem opportune for a study of foods. , 

First we discussed such subjects as carbohydrates, proteins, calcitimn, vitamins, 
and dehydration, and learned to spell these and other words. THE INsTRUCTOR’s 
Pledge of Co-operation in the National Nutrition Drive was posted, and mate- 
rial on food, offered through the magazine, was obtained. Folders, charts, ad- 
vertisements, and clippings were brought in by the children. ; 

We planned the Mayflower Health Grocery, which was to carry only foods 
healthful for children. Clean boxes, jars, and milk containers were brought in 
daily. Ingenuity was used in making imitations of various articles. The United 
States Nutrition Chart was studied until every child understood about the 
“Basic Seven” foods. After learning the value of the various vitamins and the 
daily need for each, menus were discussed. 



























































How to Use These Coupons 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 











like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 





pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (Other coupons 











ready for your use are published on page 67.) | 
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FREE CHART, “EVERYDAY ELECTRICITY’—NO. 5 


SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC G MFG. CO 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Send me the fifth of your series of Wall Charts on Everyday Electricity, which shows the 
parts of the Electric Refrigerator and explains how they work 


Name 


FREE Book er on Nutritive and Health Value of Dari-Rich 























BOWEY’S, INC., 401 W. Superior St., Chicago, Iilinois 
Please send me, without charge, the “Report on Nutritive and Health Value of Dari-Rich 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Chocolate Flavored Dairy Drink.” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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FREE pamphiet “BETTER BREAKFASTS ON THE MARCH” 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. IN, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me pamphlet “Better Breakfasts on the March.” (One copy free to each teacher.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
PP thivinensceesenenninniiaiiaiiatiaien peueentaeuevenqunesesenseiantditinsesneseeanetsabeaperunenyanisstesnsneseesnn® | 
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Each child brought from home his own dinner menu. Using our 
charts we classified each food and checked all for vitamin content 
and calories. In most cases the dinners were well balanced. As 
homes began to feel the results of our study, the parents expressed 
much appreciation. Many children who had formerly objected to 
certain foods ate them willingly because they had learned that well- 
balanced meals are necessary for strong bodies. Some mothers told 
me that the children’s interest in this subject spurred them to do 
their best. 

While foods and their values were being studied, the store shelves 
were being well stocked with containers representing cereals, lentils, 
dehydrated soups, crackers, dextrose, puddings, gelatin, frozen 
foods, butter, margarine, and so forth. The storekeepers and our 

‘best printers made signs, price tags, and cards showing point values, 
while other children made ration books. Using squared paper, they 
pin-pricked along certain lines to make perforations for the stamps. 

Whenever children went shopping at our grocery, we checked 
each one for original conversation, choice of English, mannerisms, 
and diction. While the storekeeper, customers, and cashier were 
carrying on business, the remaining children were busy at their 
seats making out bills and counting out change with cardboard 
money that they had made. We planned a book containing three 
or more problems submitted by each child, involving cost of a well- 
balanced meal, recipes, measures (pounds, ounces, quarts, pints, 
dozens, hours, minutes, and so on), comparisons, and averages. 

Another nutrition activity opened up a new field of interest. A 
speaker from the local Victory Garden Project talked to our assem- 
bly about types of soil, planting, and vitamin content of vegeta- 
bles. After this talk my class decided to buy seeds and flats with 
the $2.50 awarded them by our P.T.A. for a 100 per cent response 
in the purchase of War Stamps. We sent for four varieties of 
plants, a committee planted the seeds, and all pupils eagerly awaited 
results. 

A motion picture shown by the household-arts teacher to illus- 
trate the well-fed and the underfed in mice, chickens, and other 
animals opened up a discussion of food values. The visiting teacher 
and | were both delighted with the understanding manifested by 
the class in their intelligent questions and answers. 

Parents’ Night gave us an opportunity to emphasize our nutri- 
tion program. The theme was to be “Our American Way of Life.” 
For the evening's program we presented a little play, which was 
introduced by an Arabian scene in front of a bazaar. American 
soldiers and sailors mingled with Arabs. The arrival of a V-mail 
letter from the United States telling of food rationing and Victory 
Gardens led to a visit home by Magic Carpet. The remainder of 
the play had as its setting a typical grocery store (our Health 
Grocery transplanted for the occasion). The dialogue was con- 
cernedwith articles to be purchased, ration points, prices, carrying 
of purchases, Victory Gardens, War Bonds, and other timely sub- 
jects. Several songs were introduced. 

It would be impossible to list all the benefits which my class re- 
ceived from their nutrition study, but I am sure that the knowledge 
they have gained has prepared them to help Uncle Sam by keeping 
themselves full of Vim and Vigor—till the day of Victory. 


























FREE Booklets on PEANUT BUTTER SANDWICH SPREADS 
DERBY FOODS, IN-14, 3327 West 47th Place, Chicago 32, Illinois 


Please send me _......... copies of your booklet, “Peter Pan Presents Delicious Peanut Butter 
Recipes.” 
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Our Nutrition Unit 


7. To establish an understanding of the interdependence of peoples in the 


ter of procuring food. 


8. To provide a medium for the teaching of tool subjects. 


JESSIE WISEMAN 


Teacher, Grades 5-6, Dodge School, Grand Island, Nebraska 
Prize Winner, Nutrition Contest of The Instructor 


9. To encourage worth-while discussion. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


A. Personal health. 
1. Keeping a daily health record. 


ow can we who stay at home help the war effort?” That was 
the question with which a group of fifth- and sixth-grade 
pupils opened the fall term. The answer provided a social- 3. 
studies unit which occupied their attention throughout the school 4. 
year. Of all the activities which had been suggested, a study of ‘5. 
nutrition seemed best suited to the interests, needs, and abilities of . 6. 
the group. From the teacher’s standpoint, this unit offered great 7. 
possibilities for learning experiences in an area that was of vital 8. 
concern to the pupils personally, to the community in which the 8B 
school was situated, and to the war effort. ‘. 
Government bulletins and such pertinent material as charts, 
maps, posters, recipe books, and pamphlets, offered through THE 
INSTRUCTOR, provided inspiration and practical help. The Pledge 
of Co-operation in the National Nutrition Drive, when signed and 
posted in the classroom, further stimulated the children’s interest, 
and the project was off to a flying start. 
Plans grew as the unit proceeded. Pupil participation in the 
planning was an essential feature of the activity. 


and 


In setting up 


2. Choosing an adequate diet for individual needs, including a substantial 
break fast. 

Appreciating the importance of cleanliness in relation to food. 

Associating nutrition with the care of the teeth. 

Understanding the relation between rest and digestion. 

Learning about exercise in relation to eating. 

Keeping individual food records. 

Participating in the daily milk lunch. 

. Informational activities. 

Studying types of food: dairy products, including milk, butter, and 
cheese; poultry; fish; cereals and breads; chocolate and cocoa; coffee and tea; 
sugar, including beet sugar (local industry), cane, maple, and substitutes 
(sorghum, honey); fruits, especially those not well known to these children 
(avocado, tangerine, kumquat) ; vegetables, particularly the less familiar but 
nutritious ones (such as broccoli and rutabaga) ; meats; nuts; spices, seasonings, 


flavorings. (Continued on next page) 




























































































objectives, the teacher encouraged her pupils to plan wisely, while = == 7 
her own list of the things she particularly wished to accomplish “II 
was taking form. ° 

A. Children’s objectives. How to Use These Coupons 

1. To find out why the government is asking us to eat certain 

kinds of food. Clip the coupons offering materials you would 

2. To learn what we must eat in order to become strong, healthy like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 

citizens. ,; 

3}. To discover what food habits are the most common ones in our | in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 

local community. pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (Other coupons 

4. To learn where our different foods come from. ready for your use are published on page 67.) 

5. To exchange information and to find the answers to questions ' 

which we ask one another. | | re ee ee ee ee ee ae _— il 
6. To learn to read menus and to order meals in public eating FREE i ait ee oe a 

places. BOOKLET ON FRUIT BEVERAGES 

7. To learn good manners and to use them in all the activities BIRELEY’S, Div. General Foods Corp., 1127 N. Mansfield Ave., Hollywood 38, California 
connected with our unit. Please send me your illustrated FREE booklet, ‘Romance of California Orange industry and 








|. To co-operate in the defense of the home, the school, the com- 
munity, and the nation. 

2. To help the pupils to develop better eating habits. 

3. To extend the knowledge of food values, food needs, and food 
sources, 


B. Teacher's objectives. | 

















4. To provide experiences in planning, executing, and evaluating 
activities related to a specific area of living. 

j. To extend the ability to use a variety of sources in solving 
problems. 


6. To extend knowledge of accepted social customs. 
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| FREE Facts about the ONE BEST CEREAL 
| THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Box Q, Chicago, Iilinois | 
| Please send me the brochure originally prepared for nutrition authorities, entitled “How | 
| Natural Whole-Grain Oatmeal Can Help American Workers, Housewives and Children in This 

| Wartime Adjustment Period.” t | 
| : | 
| Ba NE RT EN Ee NT RT | 
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Bireley’s Beverages,’ and information about how to get Bireley’s Fruit Beverages for our 7 
school. 

| 

| 
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TWENTY HEALTH AND SAFETY POSTERS 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me a set of “The Instructor Health and Safety Posters.” 
full payment. (Send only $.80 if you are an INSTRUCTOR subscriber.) 


1 enclose $1.00 in 





Name 

ie cenncnnintinatiiniamniniiisionianis dela 
Jan.-iN.-44 

FREE copies OF SEATWORK SHEET FOR PUPILS 

SWAN, Box 63, New York 8, N.Y. 

Please send me copies of the Susie Swan-and-doll seatwork sheets. 


Street or R.D. No. 





State Ne en 
Jan.-IN.-52 _] 











— Every Teacher Can Promote Child Health| 





2. Study of how municipal services 
and local utilities aid in the preparation 
of food. 

a) Water and waterworks. 

b) Fuels: gas (natural, manufac- 
tured); electricity; oil; coal; wood; 
coke. 

3. Biographies of scientists whose work 
has had important results for health— 
Luther Burbank, Louis Pasteur, Edward 
Jenner, Joseph Lister, Robert Koch, 
Anton von Lecuwenhock, Edward L. 
Trudeau, George Washington Carver, 
and Walter Reed. 

4. Geographic sources of foods: local 


markets; national markets; foreign 
markets; transportation used in secur- 
ing food. 


§. Famous cookbooks. 

6. Duncan Hines’s Adventures in Good 
Eating, a travel guide (Adventures in 
Good Eating, Inc., 902 Elm Street, 
Bowling Green, Ky.). 

7. Use of books of etiquette: Esiquette, 
by Emily Post (Funk & Wagnalls) ; 
This Way, Please, by Eleanor Boykin 
(Macmillan); I¢’s More Fun When 
You Know the Rules, by Beatrice Pierce 
(Farrar & Rinehart); The Instructor 
Good Manners Posters, by Selma E. 
Herr (Owen). 

8. Types and kinds of menus: local 
(from hotels); foreign and shipboard 
(borrowed). 

9. Use and influence of advertising on 
food markets. 

10. Need for, and control of, ration- 
ing. 

1i. Comparative costs of foods. 

C. Science experiences. 

1. Study of bacteria: mold; yeast; 
mother of vinegar; fermentation; dis- 
ease germs and methods of controlling 
them. 

2. Composition and work of the blood: 
red and white corpuscles, hemoglobin; 
vitamins in the blood; blood as a trans- 
porter of nourishment; blood as a 
transmitter of bacteria. 

3. Preservation of foods: refrigera- 
tion; home canning and drying; smok- 
ing; pickling; spicing. 

4. Processing of foods: dehydrating; 
pasteurizing milk; homogenizing milk; 
enriching flour; packing meat; making 
butter and cheese. 

§. “Fighting foods for the armed 
forces”: five-in-one ration; K-ration 
(emergency); jungle ration; mountain 
ration; bail-out ration; C (field) ra- 
tion; D (emergency field) ration. 

6. Science of foods: composition (pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, fats, minerals, 


Our Nutrition Unit 


{Continued from pueceding page} 


vitamins, water); calories and caloric 
value; selecting foods that will consti- 
tute a balanced dict. 

7. Science experiments: removing cal- 
cium from a bone; testing starch con- 
tent of bread by use of iodine; testing 
protein content of white of egg by 
burning to have it turn black and give 
off an odor; burning piece ef food to 
check remaining ash as a test for min- 
eral content. 

D. Social experiences. 

1. Participating in the daily milk 
lunch: providing pleasant surround- 
ings (desk doilies; serving trays and 
tray liners); acting as hosts and host- 
esses; observing habits of cleanliness; 
using good manners (waiting until all 
are served; eating quictly and properly; 
conversing easily and quietly). 

2. Setting up classroom cafeteria with 
food models (National Dairy Council, 
Chicago; $1.00 per set): establishing 
prices; operating service line; acting as 
patrons; evaluating meals chosen, from 
nutritive standpoint. 

3. Visiting the high-school cafeteria: 
selecting the committee; making the 
excursion; interviewing the director 
and the workers; reporting the experi- 
ence; determining nutritive value of 
lunches chosen. 

4. Setting a table properly. 

§. Providing suitable atmosphere for 
meals: having a pleasant room in 
which to eat; serving food attrac- 
tively; choosing topics of conversation. 
6. Eating “out.” 

a) Eating in a hotel or restaurant: 
following hostess and being seated; 
interpreting mend; ordering meal; fig- 
uring cost; paying check; tipping. 

b) Eating in a cafeteria: budgeting 
money; selecting food; keeping in line; 
selecting utensils; checking tray; find- 
ing a table; paying check. 

c) Comparing costs: home buying; 
hotel or restaurant (a la carte, table 
dhéte); cafeteria. 

7. Securing co-operation in this proj- 
ect: mothers; fathers in business; 
high school home-economics teacher; 
grocers; state dental hygienist; super- 
visor of elementary instruction. 

8. Writing notes of appreciation for 
assistance received. 


9. Enlarging vocabularies: nutrition 
and all derivatives), vitamin, calorie, 
acteria, consommé, bouillon, entree, 
julienne, gherkins, lyonnaise, ragout, 
sesame, omelet, relish, demitasse, 4 la 
carte, table d’héte, alamode, a la king, 
au jus, filet mignon, au gratin. 

E. Service activities. 

1. Making doilies for use in the daily 
lunch. 

2. Making menu covers for Junior 
Red Cross. 

3. Making tray covers for Junior Red 
Cross. 

4. Compiling recipe books (used as 
Mother’s Day gifts). 

§. Producing health plays for other 
grades and for mothers’ meetings. 

6. Acting as messengers during the 
issuing of ration books. 

F. Other activities. 

1. Discussing Victory Gardens. 

2. Using art periods to interpret nu- 
trition facts. 

3. Writing original poems related to 
experiences. 

4. Sharing individual experiences out- 
side the classroom through discussion 
in school. 


OUTCOMES 


1. A keen interest in nutrition as a 
part of daily life. 

2. Improvement in the personal choice 
of food. 

3. Willingness to eat a variety of food. 
4.Increased knowledge of foods that 
are available. 

§. Knowledge of social customs in 
eating. 

6. Acquaintance 
facts about food. 
7. Understanding of the ration pro- 
gram. 

8. Growth in vocabulary. 

9. Growth in habits of initiative, self- 
reliance, and co-operation. 

10. Growth in the tool subjects. 

11. Better family relationships because 
of interest in foods. 

Vegetables that had rarely been 
served found their way to family ta- 
bles. Newly acquired tastes for ruta- 
baga and other yellow vegetables were 
reported with pride. Fewer children 
came to school without having had 


with fundamental 
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adequate breakfasts. Practically every 
member of the group drank milk, not 
always from desire, but because doing 
so helps when “The U.S. Needs U; 
Strong.” 

The co-operation of parents was 
gratifying. Many less commonly used 
foods were prized as Christmas gifts, 
Mothers and fathers searched the mar. 
kets, with children, to obtain a variety 
of fruits, vegetables, and other foods. 
Exhibits from local processing plants 
came into the classroom, contributed by 
interested parents. Several parent-child 
excursions to these plants clarified ques- 
tions of the group and established a 
background for future Saturday tours. 

Realizing the value of direct expe. 
rience, some parents took their children 
for a first meal in a downtown hotel, 
allowing the children to be responsible 
for ordering, tipping, and paying the 
check. 

Most important of all, the pupils now 
feel that they are actively participating 
in an important wartime effort. If 
right habits of eating will make Amer- 
ica strong, here are thirty-five girls and 
boys, willing and able to do their part. 
No longer does any boy lunch on pop 
and wieners. Now he must have whole- 
wheat bread, a green salad, and two 
vegetables. In terms of changed be- 
havior, the unit has been definitely 
successful. 

It is obvious that this unit was un- 
dertaken in a school system in which 
the value of a core curriculum is recog- 
nized, and in which teachers and pupils 
are given considerable freedom—on the 
assumption that education is growth 
and that growth takes place when chil- 
dren participate in experiences vital to 
them. In our school system, when 
even remotely related interests develop 
in the course of a project, they are fol- 
lowed sufficiently to satisfy immediate 
curiosity. This accounts for the rather 
extensive material reported on. No 
work is organized purely on a subject- 
matter basis, yet it is interesting to 
note that achievement tests given in 
September and in April show that 
subject-matter growth in this group 
was greater than that which is nor- 
mally expected. 

In schools where it is not possible 
to follow such an all-inclusive plan, 
a number of the experiences here 
described could be utilized as shorter 
units spaced through the school year. 
This would provide a continuous em- 
phasis upon nutrition. 


A nutrition study by older pupils should include abundant content material, 
experiences, and research. These prize-winning articles illustrate two ways 
in which such a study may be carried out by children in the middle grades. 
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The Problems of the 
Mentally Superior Child 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 


NE of the greatest problems of 
parents and teachers,” a psy- 
chologist once remarked, “is 

the high 1Q child.” At first thought 
such a statement seems preposterous, 
but a little reflection will prove its 
truth. 

The world is built around averages. 
Beds, clothing, seats in trains and 
theaters, and other material things 
are made in standard sizes. The 
very small woman and the very tall 
man both find life difficult in many 
insignificant ways which add up to 
considerable discomfort. 

And what is true of physical things 
is much more true in the realm of 
mental life. A child who has a very 
superior mentality is out of step with 
other children of his age. Often he 
is superior to his parents and broth- 
ers and sisters, as well as to his 
playmates. He may lack real com- 
panionship, since his greater intelli- 
gence and mental maturity make his 
interests different from those of oth- 
ers in his age group. 


Very intelligent children develop - ‘ 


unevenly. On the average they differ 
very little physically from other 
children of their age. Emotionally 
and socially they may be very 
“young” indeed, perhaps having nor- 
mal or below normal rating. It is 
only in the area of mental life that 
they are superior. Such ufeven de- 
velopment is not found in average 
children, who are more likely to de- 
velop fairly evenly in all areas. 

Average children have many com- 
panions who think and act as they do, 
they present fewer emotional prob- 
lems, they usually adjust well to their 
school situation, and in general they 
fit comfortably into their environ- 
ment. Superior children are more or 
less neglected, especially in school. It 
is the below-average group who get 
more than their share of pedagogical 
attention, while the very intelligent 
group on the other hand are left quite 
generally alone. 

These brilliant children, potential- 
ly future leaders, do excellent work 
and usually make little trouble. So, 
especially. in a crowded room, they 
are too much ignored. Sometimes 
teachers are heard to deplore their 
presence because “they get their work 
done so fast, and then I don’t know 
what to give them to do.” Even if 
they are considered as an asset, it is 
often because, as one teacher said, 


10 


’ adolescence. 


“I never have to bother about Doris. 
She doesn’t need any teaching.” 

It is only occasionally that a 
teacher is found who realizes her 
responsibility toward these cases of 
superintelligence which occur about 
once in a hundred times in our school 
population. This responsibility means 
helping them in all areas—physical, 
social, and emotional—as well as in 
their mental life. 

There is absolutely no excuse for 
ignoring or neglecting these children, 
or for giving them less time than the 
average child is given. In fact, they 
should have more of a teacher’s time 
than average children instead of less, 
other things being equal. These chil- 
dren will be the outstanding members 
of their communities, and everything 
possible should be done to give them 
a happy, well-rounded life that will 
make them worthy of their future 
responsibilities. 

Various plans have been tried by 
educators to solve the problem of 
what to do with the mentally ad- 
vanced children. Sometimes they are 
pushed akead into a grade where they 
are physical and social misfits. This 
situation becemes especially serious at 
Who has riot seen the 
tiny. prodigy “in a high-school class, 


‘ unable to’participate in athletics, and 


quite out of harmony with the social 
experiences of his p Mente 

Special classes with a special cur- 
riculum have been tried for the high- 
ly intelligent group. This, too, has 
been in some respects unsuccessful, 
since grouping on the basis of intel- 
ligence does not take into account 
many other important differences. 
Also such a segregation, if publicized, 
tends to make the group undesirably 
self-conscious. 

“Rapid advancement” or “acceler- 
ated” classes, which cover the regular 
work of the elementary school in less 
time than other classes, have some ad- 
vantages in schools where there are 
many mentally superior children. 

But the consensus of opinion today 
is that the best type of school help 
which can be given to precocious 
children is an enriched program. Keep 
them with children at or near their 
own age and give them a fuller cur- 
riculum. 

However, an enriched program for 
the mentally superior children does 
not mean pushing them ahead in the 
tool subjects, as many believe. Why 


teach long division and advanced 
spelling to a seven-year-old just be- 
cause he can learn them easily, when 
he has no use for them in his life 
outside? He will seldom have any 
trouble in acquiring the skills, and 
such a program is not enrichment at 
all. Even supplying him with reading 
material suited to his needs, important 
as that is, can be overdone, especially 
with an antisocial child. 

A real enrichment program means 
introducing the mentally gifted child 
to many aspects of life. If an oppor- 
tunity to learn a foreign language 
can be provided, a pupil may well be 
excused for this work during school 
hours. Perhaps music lessons can be 
similarly arranged. A stamp or rock 
collection, bird and plant study, sci- 
ence experiences, and other worth- 
while interests may be fostered with 
little time and effort. Supply the 
books and visual materials to help 
along such a hobby, and best of all 
give the child sympathetic under- 
standing. The brilliant child may 
make collections which are valuable 
to the entire class, or be chairman of 
a group with similar interests—thus 
gaining companionship, and giving 
the others intellectual stimulus. 


Many times the mentally advanced 
pupils can be given tasks that bene. 
fit their classmates. One such child 
was put in charge of a second-grade 
circus. He was ringmaster, announced 
the acts, and in general carried the 
affair on his capable six-year-old 
shoulders. A very intelligent sixth. 
grade girl went to a museum with her 
teacher, and together they planned 
a tour for her class. When the day 
of the excursion came, the 
guided one group through the exhib. 
its, and the teacher the other. Giving 
such responsibilities to brilliant chil- 
dren has many social and emotion 
values. 

Dramatics provides a fertile ficld 
for an enrichment program. Puppet 
plays and shadow plays, as well as the 
usual dramatic work, are all desirable 
activities, which have a social angle 
as well. 

Making large colored maps interests 
many advanced pupils. Here again a 
mentally gifted pupil may work co- 
operatively with others, who perhaps 
are his superiors in manual and ar- 
tistic ability. 

These are but a few obvious sugges- 
tions. Each child must be studied, 
and his (Continued on page 68) 


Teaching the 
Partially Seeing Child 


Associate Director, National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness 


MONG the many problems which 
confront the teacher is that 
most important one of finding 

the cause of any difficulty which may 
interfere with a child’s educational 
progress. All too often mental dis- 
ability is made the scapegoat for fail- 
ure to succeed, when in reality a 
physical or an emotional difficulty is 
the cause of retardation. 

This is a seeing world, and al- 
though the radio and other great in- 
ventions have opened up marvelous 
new avenues of communication, edu- 
cational procedures still cling to 
“book learning.” Unfortunate there- 
fore is the child who, because of seri- 
ously defective vision, is unable to 
compete with his normally seeing 
companions. 

Practically every teacher at one 
time or another comes in contact with 
a child who is unable to make use 
either of the equipment provided for 
the normally seeing or of that provid- 
ed for blind children. How are his 
educational and personal problems to 


be met? By no means do all children 
who are unable to pass the visual- 
acuity test belong in this group. For 
the great majority, compensation for 
certain eye difficulties can be made 
with glasses; for others, treatment of 
eye conditions makes it possible for 
the child so afflicted to carry on his 
work successfully in the regular grade. 

The number of those who, after all 
help has been given them, are still 
sufficiently handicapped to need spe 
cial educational advantages, is small, 
about one in five hundred of tk 
school population. For such children 
many cities have established sight- 
saving or sight-conservation classe 
as a recognized part of their school 
systems. For teachers fortunate 
enough to live in such cities the prob- 
lem of providing educational oppor- 
tunity for partially seeing children » 
their groups is greatly simplified. To 
be sure, they are responsible for dis 
covering children with possible ey 
difficulties by means of visual-acuity 
tests and, even more important, by 
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OF CHILDREN 


The articles on these pages 
suggest ways of dealing wise- 
ly with the exceptional child. 





careful observation of their reactions 
when using their eyes for close work. 
Teachers are likewise responsible for 
reporting to the school nurse or other 
member of the school health service 
those who appear to need a check-up 
and further attention. 

Such teachers must also be familiar 
with the general program of sight- 
saving class procedures, so that they 
may be able to correct two mistaken 
ideas that parents often have—one, 
that all special classes are for men- 
tally retarded children; the other, 
that children in sight-saving or sight- 
conservation classes are segregated 
from their normally seeing compan- 
ions. They should be able to explain 
that only those children with serious 
eye difficulties who are of normal 
mentality are eligible for sight-saving 
classes; that these children are pro- 
vided with special educational mate- 
rial suited to their needs, and do all 
work requiring close use of the eyes 
under the direction of a teacher who, 
through intensive study, is prepared 
to understand the problems—physical 
and psychological—that may result 
from eye difficulties, and to help the 
children in solving them; that for all 
other activities these children join 
their normally seeing companions ir 
regular grade work. 

It is the teacher in the small com- 
munity or in the one-room school 
in a rural area who is beset with per- 
plexities regarding the discovery of 
partially seeing children in her group, 
and the procedures that are necessary 
for their welfare; she is unable to 
meet the problem without very defi- 
nite help. From her observations she 
may note that a child holds his work 
too close to his eyes or too far from 
them; that he has to strain in order 
to be able to see; that he confuses 
letters that look somewhat alike or 
complains of the blurring of letters. 

may note further that a child 
has red eyelids or that he suffers from 
sties, and the like. 

If there is no school nurse to whom 
to report a child having any of these 
conditions, for further attention, 
there is usually a county nurse whose 
srvice can be relied upon, and there 
are county welfare organizations 
which may take the responsibility of 
arranging for thorough examinations 
mi cases in which such are needed, if 
the parents—whose responsibility this 
cannot do so. 

When, after all has been done from 
a medical or an optical standpoint, a 
child is still unable to compete with 
his companions without special edu- 
cational advantages, the state or 
County supervisor may arrange for 

to attend a sight-saving class in a 
near-by city, or one in a consolidated 
school offering this opportunity. But 
in these days of difficult transporta- 
ton, and shortages of doctors, nurses, 
supervisors, and teachers, what can a 
teacher who has a partially seeing 
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child in her class do for him if none 
of the above opportunities can be 
made available? 

If there is a state or county de- 
partment of special education, the 
teacher may call upon the supervisor 
for the necessary help in understand- 
ing the problems and in solving them. 
Such a supervisor should be equipped 
to give this assistance personally. If 
there are no state or county supervi- 
sors of special education, elementary 
or high-school supervisors may be 
called upon, in the hope that they 
have familiarized themselves with the 
problem, probably by taking one or 
more of the intensive courses offered 
in summer sessions of colleges and 
universities to fit supervisors and 
teachers for such undertakings. 

These supervisors will provide, 
probably through state traveling li- 
braries, some books set in large type, 
and will demonstrate to the teacher 
how they should be used. Large chalk 
costs no more, in the long run, than 
chalk that breaks easily and will not 
permit the pressure necessary to make 
clear, distinct letters on the black- 
board. Pencils with heavy, soft lead 
may be had at the current price of 
other pencils. Paper may be selected 
that is larger than usual. The super- 
visor will bring all these matters to 
the .teacher’s attention so that she 
may know what supplies to obtain. 

Hygienic seats, with desks that lift 
to an angle and can be pushed back- 
ward and forward in order to pro- 
vide the best placement of material 
for comfortable seeing conditions, are 
not obtainable at present even if 
funds were available for their pur- 
chase. But, with few tools, a re- 
sourceful teacher can have the 
children themselves make excellent 
desk easels from waste lumber. 

A globe that has seen better days 
and possibly has been discarded be- 
cause of the lack of distinctness of 
the map features, can be repainted by 
children in dull finish—blue for wa- 
ter and a contrasting color for land 
—with such effectiveness that all can 
follow the flight of an airplane to the 
ends of the earth, or find the relative 
positions of such famous places as 
Casablanca and Moscow. This com- 
bined effort will prevent any feeling 
of segregation on the part of the par- 
tially seeing child from the rest of 
the pupils in the class. 

It would be excellent, indeed, if 
the partially seeing child could have 
a typewriter with large letters on 
which to learn the touch system of 
typewriting, and so later prepare on 
it much of the material he would 
otherwise have to write at the ex- 
pense of his eyes. Perhaps a Grange or 
some other community organization 
will make this possible. The govern- 
ment has ted permission for the 
purchase fpr typewriters through 
application to the proper authorities. 
The teacher (Continued on page 64) 


How Would You Meet 
These Situations? 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 


Instructor of Dramatics, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
New York, N.Y. 


I. Henry “ties himself into a knot” 
when he stands to recite. What would 
you do to help him cure himself? 

1. Make him stand at attention 
when he recites. 

2. Have a posture chart facing 
him at all times. 

3. Praise him when he makes a 
slight effort. 

4. Ridicule his posture. 

§. Do not permit him to recite un- 
til he learns to stand erect. 


Il. Margaret has a habit of disparag- 
ing the accomplishments of others. 
How would you “take the wind out 
ot her sails”? 

1. Ask her how she would like it 
if others made fun of her. 

2. Harp upon her own weaknesses. 

3. Have her apologize every time 
she makes a disparaging remark. 

4. Assign to her tasks beyond her 
ability to accomplish. 

§. Teach her to appreciate other 
people’s accomplishments and to give 
credit where credit is due. 


Ill. Phil is so taken up with aviation 
that he reads books dealing with the 
subject even when he is supposed to 
work on his geography assignment. 
How would you meet this situation? 

1. Assign double homework so that 
he can make up for lost time. 

2. Mark him down in conduct. 

3. Call parent for consultation. 

4. Make his interest in aviation 
pay dividends by informing him that 
the class would be glad to listen to 
a talk by him on aviation. 

§. Take away his aviation book. 


IV. You notice that Elaine always 
carries her books in her left arm. 
What should you do to break her of 
the habit? 

1. Make her use her right arm 
part of the time. 

2. Have her purchase a brief case 
for her books. 

3. Explain to her that children who 
always carry schoolbooks in the same 
arm may find, when they grow up, 
that the shoulder of that side is lower 
than the other. Suggest to her that 
the correct procedure is to switch her 
books from one arm to the other. 

4. Have her leave her books at 
home, and provide a second set at 
school for her exclusive use. 

5. Punish her every time you see 
her carrying books in her left arm. 


V. Though Billy does his own lessons 
very well, he shows a tendency not 
to be able to work with other chil- 
dren. What would you do to make 
him understand the necessity of be- 
ing co-operative? 

1. Show him, by means of concrete 
examples, that the whole world de- 
pends on teamwork. 

2. Allow him to work on all class 
projects that are based on individual 
assignment, but exclude him from 
group projects. 

3. Exclude him from sports that 
require teamwork. 

4. Go him one better, and never 
co-operate with him. 

§. Mark him a failure in social at- 


titudes. 


ANSWERS 


I. 2. (When he is to recite, draw his 
attention to the posture chart which 
you have facing him, before he utters 
the first syllable. Repeated attention 
directed to the chart will make him 
conscious of his posture, and will 
point the way to improvement.) 

If. 5. (Explain to her that the bigger 
people are, the quicker they are to ap- 
preciate the accomplishments of oih- 
ers; that it is only the lame duck who 
seeks to disparage others, so that at- 
tention may be diverted from his own 
lack. Teach Margaret to look for the 
good in other people’s efforts.) 

III. 4. (Take advantage of his inter- 
est in aviation. Set aside definite 
periods for him to present various 
aspects of aviation to the class, pro- 
vided he is made to understand that 
the arrangement must not interfere 
with regular schoolwork. Allow other 
pupils to bring in their toy airplanes. 
Who knows? Perhaps Phil will not 
only learn that everything has its 
proper place and time, but he may 
even become student leader in a class 
aviation club.) 

IV. 3. (Explain to Elaine the physio- 
logical importance of keeping both of 
her shoulders level. She. wil! under- 
stand that your advice is given with 
her future welfare in mind, and she 
will proceed to do the right thing.) 
V. 1. (Start a class discussion to 
prove that people are interdependent. 
If the farmer doesn’t milk his cows, 
city children will not keep healthy. 
Ii the army supply department lags, 
the soldiers at the front cannot be 
efficient. And so on. Appoint Billy 
to summarize the discussion.) 
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selves by means of the written 

word, Alvina Treut and her 
associates assure us in their delight- 
ful book, They All Want to Write 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Of the same mind 
are all teachers who are sensitive to 
the occasions that may and should 
stimulate their middle-grade pupils to 
a written recording of their ideas, ex- 
periences, and creative thinking. 

Such occasions bring natural de- 
mands for writing well-expressed, 
brief reports, thank-you notes, an- 
nouncements, invitations, requests for 
information, reports on _ individual 
reading or observation, friendly let- 
ters, memoranda of duties to be per- 
formed, original poems and _ stories 
and plays, assignments, and numerous 
other written communications. 

Sometimes the writing will precede 
the oral expression of ideas, as, for 
example, the taking of notes and the 
preparation of an outline before mak- 
ing a report. Often the writing will 
follow oral presentation of ideas; for 
instance a child has told an original 
story that the class wishes to pre- 
serve, or the group has requested one 
of its members to send a letter of in- 
quiry to a person or organization. 

Some teachers follow the practice 
of setting aside a period each day for 
a writing laboratory in which each 
child does the writing that the 
various lessons and learning activities 
of the day demand. Thus, he may 
write a summary paragraph in which 
he organizes the major ideas he has 
gained about a specific topic; he may 
prepare an outline for a talk; he may 
write original arithmetic problems; 
or he may record the questions which 
he wishes to have answered concerning 
the people of a foreign land or some 
phase of natural science. 

The teacher acts as a consultant 
whom the individual children seek out 
as they find themselves lacking in 
some English skill, such as pronuncia- 
tion or spelling. She, at this time, 
notes difficulties and errors that are 
common enough to warrant a subse- 
quent carefully planned teaching les- 
son for all or most of the group. On 
the other hand, she gives constructive 
suggestions and help to any pupils who 
have difficulties peculiar to themselves, 
or she may make a‘note of these in- 
adequacies and plan for individual- 
ized attention at a later period. 

Other teachers prefer not to set 
aside any special period for written 
composition. Instead, they let the 
children write whenever an occasion 
for doing so arises in connection with 
history, health, reading, or any other 
subject. Then, the time for writing 
paragraphs, reports, letters, poems, or 
stories will vary from day to day. 

In either case, the pupils’ writing 
will be done in connection with any 
of the learning situations that arise 
during the day—provided that they 
sense the need and the desirability for 
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Children Like to Write 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


such writing. ‘The modern teacher 
realizes that she is teaching English 
all day long, and does not keep her 
English instruction a thing separate 
and apart from lessons in other areas 
of the curriculum. She may have a 
separate language period—whether a 
writing laboratory, a drill period, or 
just ordinary English lessons; but in 
that period the language activities will 
have a definite relation to the topics 
and needs for English practice that 
have arisen during periods devoted to 
other subjects. 

All the foregoing seems to assume 
a fluency, ease, and accurate mastery 
of the skills involved in writing that 
the experienced teacher knows come 
only as the result of direct teaching. 
The paragraphs to follow suggest some 
of the procedures to be used in guid- 
ing pupils to an automatic mastery of 
such skills, while keeping lessons pur- 
poseful, informal, and interesting. 

In the first place, children have to 
make the transition from manuscript 
writing to cursive. According to one 
of our foremost authorities, Frank N. 
Freeman, this transition is best made 
in the latter half of the second grade, 
and, if it is to be made at all, must 
be made no later than the first se- 
mester of the third grade, unless the 
teacher is reconciled to a slower, more 
laborious transition. Experience has 
shown that pupils will find no par- 
ticular difficulty in making the tran- 
sition if proper guidance is given. 
The pupils desire to acquire the adult 
mode of writing; they have mastered 
the use of the various writing tools; 
and they are more mature by almost 
two years than are beginning first- 
graders. 

The guidance should center on three 
differences: the slant of the paper on 
the desk, the comparatively slight 
differences in the forms of letters, 
and the connecting strokes between 
the letters in written words. In cursive 
writing, the paper is tilted 30° as 
compared with the straight up-and- 
down position required for manuscript 
writing. It is this shift in position 
of the paper that produces the differ- 
ence in slant in the two forms of 
writing. Letters that are quite differ- 
ent in shape when written instead of 
printed will have to be given separate 
practice. So will the making of the 
connecting strokes necessary in writ- 
ing words. Children should probably 
continue to use manuscript forms in 
their general writing while they are 
in the midst of learning the script 
form of the letters. 


In the second place, the pupils must 
acquire an automatic mastery of the 
skills peculiar to written composition 
as compared with oral, such as spell- 
ing, beginning and ending sentences 
properly, paragraphing, keeping mar- 
gins, indenting, punctuating, and cap- 
italizing certain words. Of course, 
a good beginning will have been 
made in the first and second grades 
when the pupils have copied the co- 
operatively written letters and stories 
dictated by the children and written 
on the blackboard by the teacher. 


Since the first stage of learning 


‘language skills is recognition in use, 


the teachers in these grades will have 
been careful to call the pupils’ atten- 
tion to sentence forms, manuscript 
form (margins, indentation, place- 
ment of the title), capitalization, and 
punctuation. The third-grade teacher 
will continue the use of co-operative 
compositions and the copying of them 
for any pupils whose maturity and 
acquired skills are not sufficient for 
doing independent writing. 

There is a cycle of lesson types 
that teachers should follow in the 
gradual building up of the children’s 
ability to write stories and paragraphs 
for themselves correctly and in good 
form. The first type, copy work, has 
already been mentioned. Here there 
is only one standard—perfection in 
the finished product. 

As soon as a majority of the class 
can copy well, a second type of lesson 
should be introduced. This is dicta- 
tion, At first, teacher and children 
together should study punctuation, 
capitalization, and manuscript form. 
Words so hard that pupils cannot 
be expected to learn to spell them 
should be listed on the blackboard in 
order of appearance. Then the orig- 
inal should be covered—if on the 
blackboard—or the book should b 
shut. The teacher will then read the 
story, a sentence at a time. The pupils 
should repeat each sentence after her 
before putting their pencils to their 
papers. If a sentence is long, the 
teacher should first read the whole 
so that the pupils will recall proper 
punctuation, and then a part at a 
time which the pupils will repeat be- 
fore writing. This repeating is a dis- 
tinct aid with young pupils whose 
attention span is naturally short. 

After the children have gained 
considerable facility in “taking dicta- 
tion” on a composition that they have 
carefully studied, the teacher dictates 
simple compositions that have not 


been studied. Here too she should 


list difficult words on the blackboard 
so as to avoid misspelling. 

A third transitional step on the 
way to independent writing is the 
unfinished story. Were the children 
add a short ending to an incomplete 
story that they have copied or taken 
in dictation. Finally, they write inde- 
pendently. 

We realize that children who are 
quick to master the ability to write 
interestingly and correctly by them. 
selves, without doing much copying 
or taking dictation exercises, should 
be permitted to do so. Apt pupil 
should certainly utilize their resources 
to the utmost; but slow-learning pv- 
pils should be given as much guidance 
as they need. The teacher should take 
care to see that the pupils have a 
genuine interest in the stories they are 
copying or taking by dictation. Usu- 
ally the compositions will be the pu- 
pils’ own which have been written on 
the blackboard for them. These may 
be records of excursions, experiments, 
or other learning activities; they may 
be stories and poems to be kept in 
booklets or in a file of “Good Sto- 
ries”; they may be announcements 
and reports to carry home. 

It should further be said that dicta- 
tion is one of the best procedures to 
follow in the fifth and sixth grades 
when pupils come to the place where 
they need to practice on some new 
item of punctuation or capitalization, 
or when they are learning the proper 
form for friendly or business letters. 
Here the exercises may come from 
books, or be teacher-made. 

It is often remarked that a pupil 
should develop a “spelling conscience”; 
it is equally important that he develop 
a “language conscience” which will 
induce him to hold his written work 
to high standards. He should expect 
himself to write neatly and correctly 
whenever others are to read what he 
has written. He should be taught the 
practice of proofreading such papers 
and should follow it consistently. 
dictionary or reference book should 
be consulted for the spelling of words 
not yet mastered, or the teacher should 
be asked, if the pupil is unable to ux 
these resources. In case a common 
word is misspelled, it should be listed 
in a section of a notebook and subse- 
quently studied. After an item of 
punctuation or capitalization has been 
taught, the child should hold himself 
to correct use of it. All this may be 
easier said than done; but the teacher 
can build such a language conscience 
if she refuses untidy, inaccurate work, 
while always making sure in advance 
that the pupils have good reason for 
wanting to do the writing. 

Well-written compositions are the 
outcome of planning. Given a reason 
for writing, the pupil should think 
through what he wishes to say—some- 
times to the extent of writing out 4 
beginning sentence and making 2 
outline. If unfamiliar matters 
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Here on these pages experi- 
enced teachers discuss in de- 
tail the fundamental subjects. 





form are involved, the teacher should 
display a page with margins, indenta- 
tions, and headings in proper form. 
She may have written on the black- 
board a paragraph with sentences that 
illustrate improved forms of sentence 
structure or the use of an unfamiliar 
item of punctuation. During the 
process of proofreading, the pupil may 
be encouraged to read doubtful por- 
tions aloud, or to display portions on 
which he wishes class criticism and 
help. 

Socialized correction is one of the 
best ways of helping pupils improve 
in written composition. Here, on the 
day following the writing, the teach- 
er will copy two or three compositions 
on the blackboard in exactly the form 
in which the pupil authors have writ- 
ten them. One will be typical of 
some of the better compositions with 
only an occasional error or omission; 
the others will typify the difficulties 
commonly found on the papers. The 
entire group will co-operate in im- 
proving these compositions, with 
clearly expressed comments on desir- 


able features. The teacher will make 
corrections on the blackboard as 
these are suggested. 

A list of the items or features where 
the class as a whole needs to be more 
careful may be written on the black- 
board by way of summary. Then all 
the papers may be returned and the 
individual pupils may try to improve 
their compositions in the same way as 
those on the blackboard have been 
improved. Actual experience in in- 
troducing the procedure of socialized 
correction has, within a month’s time, 
shown a remarkable improvement in 
the quality and correctness of the 
first writing of a composition. 

A teacher who makes sure that her 
pupils write only when there is a vital 
reason for such writing—whether for 
communication of ideas or for prac- 
tice to develop improved abilities— 
and who gives proper guidance in in- 
troducing new skills and in teaching 
the techniques of self-improvement, 
may expect good results. Prevision, 
planning, and revision are keys to suc- 
cessful teaching. 


My Pupils’ Vocabularies 


BERTYE H. WATSON 
Teacher, Primary Grades, Middleford School, Seaford, Delaware 


ANY children are very much 
M handicapped by not having 

suficient word tools with 
which to work. I noticed that my 
pupils were finding it difficult to ex- 
press their thoughts and to interpret 
printed matter, and I tried to find 
ways of helping them. The follow- 
ing are some devices which I have 
used with success. 

A portion of one of the black- 
boards is set aside and labeled “New 
Words.” All new or unfamiliar 
words that arise during the day are 
discussed and placed in this space. In 
the days that follow we refer to these 
words often, using them in conversa- 
tion, or in composing sentences. 

Short simple dramatizations help 
greatly in fixing words. Suppose the 
words to be taught are capfure and 
escape. It requires only a few min- 
utes for a child to run around the 
troom and another to capture him, 
after which the captured child es- 
capes. Or suppose the word contain 
is being taught: have one child hold 
an object in his hand and say to the 
class, “Guess what my hand con- 
tains.” Exercises like these usually 
clarify the meaning of the words to 
such an extent that the children do 
not forget them. 

_ The saying, “Use a word three 
tumes and it is yours,” is worth re- 
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membering. Encourage the children 
to speak new words often in conver- 
sation. For example, you may hear 
Mary say, “I'm going to take the 
book back to the library.” You ask, 
“Can anyone think of a different way 
Mary could have said that?” The 
word refurn may be suggested by 
some child; if not, you may supply 
the word and have Mary repeat her 
statement, using the new word. The 
word may then be placed in the 
“New Words” column for future 
drill. Such reminders keep the chil- 
dren alert, and soon you will find that 
they have acquired many new words 
and are using them voluntarily. 

Of course the choice of words de- 
pends upon the grade being taught. 
In the first grade, have children chase 
one another to learn the word chase, 
or play with a ball to understand the 
words bounce and bound. Have them 
place objects above, below, between, 
over, under, across, to the right, to 
the left. The words being learned 
should be written upon the black- 
board during the learning process. 

Such sentences as follow are help- 
ful in giving concrete meaning to 
unfamiliar words. “John, please sit 
opposite Mary.” “I'm glad to see 
everyone working. No one is idle.” 
“Who will distribute (or collect) 
the pencils?” (Continued on page 66) 





When to Teach Phonics 


ELIZABETH FORBES O’HARA 


NCE more phonics has come in- 
O to respectability. Once more 
pedagogics, in its rhythmic 
swing, has discovered, or rediscovered, 
the value of phonics. No longer must 
a frantic teacher teach phonics behind 
closed doors; she may even put it 
down on her program. 

So far, so good. But, if we com- 
plete the cycle blindly, as we have 
done so often before, tomorrow phon- 
ics will be a “must,” the next day 
a cure-all, and then anathema and 
oblivion—for a time. This will hap- 
pen if we are immoderate and un- 
thinking. Wouldn’t it be wonderful 
if just once, in a small way, we who 
talk so glibly about learning from 
history should take a dose of our own 
medicine and see phonics clearly for 
what it is? 

Phonics is a tool, and as such it is 
neither good nor bad in itself but 
only in its use or abuse. Probably 


some cave man, on discovering that ° 


fire could burn his flesh as well as 
warm his home, tried to banish it 
from the ken of civilization. Man- 
kind knows fire as a tool, and gen- 
erally uses it with intelligence. Let 
us try to do the same with phonics. 

Our written language is basically 
phonetic. Of course there are excep- 
tions, thousands of them. Not only 
are there words with silent letters and 
peculiar variations of sound, which 
depart from the rules of phonetics 
(enough, where, gone), but there are 
also actual ideographs, signs for 
ideas instead of for sounds, such as 
2, $, Yo, and =. Nevertheless, the 
bulk of our written language is so 
overwhelmingly phonetic that every 
child should be taught the theory of 
a sign for a sound. It is an impor- 
tant key that he should possess, if he 
is to enter easily into his heritage of 
knowledge. 

Children who are naturally good 
readers, those who readily connect the 
symbol of a word or a phrase with its 
sound and meaning, should be per- 
mitted to read in their own way. 
They should know what we mean by 
phonics, should be encouraged to make 
use of their knowledge, but should 
not have phonic drill. Such drill will 
slow down and hamper the good read- 
er. This is because he reads almost 
intuitively, apparently skipping many 
intermediate steps. He doesn’t skip 
them really, but takes them with his 
subconscious mind. However, if we 
haul those steps up into his con- 
sciousness, we do nothing but entan- 
gle him, like the poor centipede who 
was asked to explain “which leg 
comes after which.” 


Slow readers, on the other hand, 
should have drill in phonics. This 
does not preclude use of word drill, 
phrase drill, or any other helps the 
teacher wishes to use. It is supple- 
mentary but just as important. Why 
must the slow reader have this drill? 
Because his subconscious mind does 
not have its own method of connect- 
ing the symbol with the word. We 
must give him a logical key that will 
help him work out new words and 
give him a start that will recall partly 
forgotten words. So, drill the slow 
child in phonics. 

Perhaps many of us will remember 
that when phonics was on the skids 
some years ago, this story was told 
to emphasize its evils: “A young pri- 
mary teacher was displaying a pupil 
who could rattle off the pronuncia- 
tion of hundreds of long words as 
fast as they were written, even though 
he had never seen them before and 
didn’t know the meaning of a single 
one. 

Now what was wrong with what 
this teacher did? Nothing in itself. 
Have you never sounded out a word 
in your own reading without first 
knowing what it meant? What, then, 
was the teacher doing that was 
wrong? Like her critics, her teach- 
ing was guilty of unbalance. Also, 
she was probably drilling phonics in- 
to a child who did not need it. It 
was like supplying a crutch to a 
speedy runner, 

The teacher acted on the principle 
that pronouncing words was the aim 
of reading. Her critics considered 
that getting the thought from the 
printed page was the only thing to 
work for. Of course they were right 
as far as they went, but they over- 
looked one thing: The child who 
doesn’t know the words cannot pos- 
sibly get the meaning. 

She saw only the good in phonics; 
they saw only the evil. Let us try to 
see both sides of the picture. Let us 
realize that children need the logic 
of phonics to help them recognize 
words, but in addition to that they 
must also be able to get the meaning 
of the selection. Phonics is one small 
tile in the mosaic of teaching read- 
ing. It is important, but certainly 
not all-important. In fact it is not 
important enough to call down upon 
its head again the sentence of ban- 
ishment which at one time dismissed 


it from our classrooms. 





SEE NEXT PAGE 
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RITHMETIC is an important part 

of first-grade teaching. And 

when I say this I mean that a 
first-grade teacher cannot — on 
chance experiences to give the child 
an understanding of what number 
means. The work must be planned. 
There must be periods of time 
through the day or week for actual 
number teaching. Yet many teachers 
have had it instilled into them that 
reading is the only thing which has 
any importance in the first grade! 

It is rather commonly accepted 
that if a child has learned to read 
with a satisfactory degree of fluency 
in.his primers and first readers by the 
end of the first year, there is nothing 
more to worry about. Reading readi- 
ness is the prevailing topic in every 
modern first-grade program. Do we 
hear much about number readiness? 
In reading, we search for the child’s 
level of achievement; we group our 
classes according to ability and expe- 
rience, and shift children from one 
group to another according to their 
individual response. 

All children do not learn to read 
at the same rate, and it is just as true 
that all children do not respond to 
number concepts with equal rapid- 
ity. If this be true, number teaching 
cannot be merely incidental, with the 
same incidental teaching for every 
child. Number concepts do not come 
to an average or below-average child 
with just a small amount of inciden- 
tal, often “accidental,” teaching. As 
in reading, we need to find out just 
where every child is and what he 
knows. ‘Then we must group, and 
plan, and teach, as we do in reading. 

How little of this is done! One 
reason why the teaching of arithme- 
tic is such a problem in the third and 
fourth grades is that the child is giv- 
en twice as much work as he is ordi- 
narily able to grasp with the limited 
background that he has obtained 
through his earlier “incidental” num- 
ber experiences. 

“Every child in my class can count 
to fifty,” an enthusiastic teacher will 
say. Her pupils can call the numbers! 
But when we ask one child to count 
out ten sheets of paper and bring 
them to us, he is just as likely to 
bring only eight, or perhaps twelve. 
Ask him to count the children in a 
certain row. He will repeat the num- 
bers fluently, but probably has in- 
cluded six or seven children by the 
time he counts to four, showing that 
he is not really counting at all. 

At the end of the first year, we 
ordinarily expect the child to have 
acquired the following abilities. 

Rote or rhythmic counting of 
numbers from 1 to 100. 

Rational counting of numbers as 
far as the child will need it in actual 
counting of objects. 

Recognition of numbers from 1 to 
100. 

Writing of numbers from 1 to 100. 

The meaning of numbers as sym- 
bols. 

Recognition of the use of coins 
which he is likely to use at this 
stage—penny, nickel, dime, quarter. 

Knowledge of certain units of 
measure: pint, quart, dozen, half- 
dozen, day, week, month, and other 
common measures he will be using. 

An understanding of terms of 
comparison related to number: as, 
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higher, wider, less than, more than, 
fewer. 

We find that many children can 
count rhythmically to 10, and some 
of them as far as 100, when they 
enter school. In many instances it is 
unfortunate that there has been an 
attempt to teach the child before he 
goes to school. Here is one who says 
mechanically, “1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10,” 
just as he says “Little Jack Horner.” 
It takes much valuable time to get 
him to put in the 6 and 8. 

Since rhythmic counting will pre- 
cede rational counting, or the use of 
numbers as symbols, rhymes will aid 
in getting the proper sequence of 
numbers from 1 to 10, as: 


One, two, three, four, five, 
I caught a hare alive; 

Six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
I let him go again. 


One little, two little, three little 
Indians, 

Four little, five 
Indians, 

Seven little, eight little, nine little 
Indians, 

Ten little Indian boys. 


little, six little 


There is one thing that needs 
stressing at the very beginning of 
your number teaching. Children love 
to make figures. Parents are thrilled 
when Johnny comes home with 1-2- 
3-4-5 made on his paper. But why 
do teachers hurry so with this first 
figure-making that a third of the 
children learn to make some figures 
backwards or upside down? And the 
habit stays with them up into the 
grades! 

The teacher needs to have definite 
periods in which the child is actu- 
ally taught how to go about making 
each figure. This should be taught 
as carefully as we teach him the cor- 
rect strokes for making the letters. 
Draw a line on the blackboard so that 
he can see how the figures are placed 
on the line. Then his 3 will not lic 
down and the tail of his 9 will be 
properly placed. Show him where 
every figure is started, and insist that 
he begin it in the right place. Re- 
peatedly show him the correct strokes 
and see that he follows the right lines 
in making each number. Tracing 
figures under direction is also a val- 
uable exercise. 

Much number teaching can be 
done from a calendar. On the second 
day of the month the 2 can be prac- 
ticed. On the third day of the month 


practice making 3’s. 


Or the calendar can help in this 
way: “Who can find on the calendar 
what date it is today? Let’s count 
up and see how many days we have in 
this month. Count the number of 
days in a whole week. How many 
school days are there?” Mark the 
sunshiny days and the rainy days on 
a calendar; at the end of the month 
count to find how many there were 
of each, and which predominated. 

Other suggestions for rational 
counting follow. 

Let one child bounce a ball. The 
children count, and one child puts 
on the blackboard the number that 
tells how many times the ball was 
bounced. 

The teacher claps her hands and 
has some child record the number of 
claps that he hears. 

Count and record the number of 
girls or boys present. 

Count the number of books, pen- 
cils, or scissors needed. 

Don’t take it for granted that the 
child recognizes numbers. The fact 
that he -can write them from 1 
through 10 is no indication that he 
actually knows an 8 as an 8. Num- 
bers can be put on cards and the child 
can learn to recognize them through 
seeing them and hearing them fre- 
quently called. The writing of these 
numbers should be an interesting ex- 
perience for a child. 

Sometimes day after day a teacher 
will tell the class to write the num- 
bers from 1 to 100 for seatwork. 
What a jumble there generally is on 
a sheet of paper when this is finished! 

If you do have a pupil write the 
numbers from 1 to 100, try to give 
him a hectographed sheet with 100 
squares laid off in rows of ten. This 
not only helps him to write the num- 
bers in a neat, orderly way, but it 
makes it much easier for the teacher 
to detect an error. 

For other experiences in writing 
numbers meaningfully, direct the 
child to write the numbers that tell: 

How many fingers he has on one 
hand. 

How many days there are in a 
week. 

How many days there are in a 
month. 

How many hours are in a day. 

How many pennies there are in one 
nickel. 

How old he is. 

How many stripes there are in the 
flag. 

Or: Write the number that comes 
just before 20, just after 41, and 
so” on. 








TEACHING 
THE THREE R’S 








The teacher will need to provide 
situations that will develop an un. 
derstanding of terms of comparison, 
For example, she may ask: 

Which is larger, a chick or a hen? 

Which is smaller, a boy or a man? 

Which is less, a day or a week? 

Which is older, a boy or his daddy? 

Who lives farther from school, 
Tom or John? 

Who is taller, Mary or Lois? 

Experiences with number groups 
are very necessary in developing num- 
ber concepts. Such experiences may 
be given in many ways, for example 
with counters. Distribute a group of 
counters—toy pennies, splints, small 
blocks, or the like—and devise activ. 
ities in which the counters can be 
used to help fix group concepts, 

One of the simplest exercises js 
matching, or making one group equal 
another. If the teacher makes four 
marks or holds up four fingers, the 
children are to lay down the same 
number of counters. 

Comparison is slightly more diffi- 
cult. The teacher may say, “Put 
three blocks together. Now put five 
blocks below them. How many more 
blocks are in the second group?” 

Playing a hiding game is always 
enjoyable. A child has a group of 
objects, say pencils, and a box. He 
holds up one pencil, and then four 
more, and then places them in the 
box. The children are to tell how 
many pencils are now in the box, 
after which some child is called upon 
to take them out and count them. 





The time chart on the op 
posite page is especially 
appropriate for January, 
when clock and calendar 
are used as the basis for 


many problems about time. 








No teaching of number combina- 
tions is necessary in the first grade. 
But occasions will arise when the 
child will need to make combinations. 
Try always to get him to see a com- 
bination as a whole. For instance, 
suppose it is the combination of | 
and 2. Present it to him in this way. 
Have three children stand. (He may 
comprehend more easily if you select 
two girls and one boy.) How many 
children do you see? Let us count 
them—one, two, three. How many 
girls are there? How many boys? 
How many did we count in all 
Then, one child and two children 
make three children. 

Let us hope that first-grade teach- 
ers will come to realize that arith- 
metic has a definite place, instead of 
an incidental place, in the first-grade 
curriculum. It is here that the child 
needs to get a clear concept of num- 
ber meanings and number relation 
ships. Don’t crowd him. Limit the 
work of each child to what he cas 
do successfully. Ascertain his 
needs and begin there. Careful at- 
tention to number orientation and 
number readiness for the different 
stages will do much to prepare him 
for the work of later grades. 
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A TIME CHART 


3 60 seconds -| minute 
‘| 60 minutes -! hour 
24 hours =| day 
7 days -| week | 
365 days =I year 
52 weeks =| year 
|2 months -| year 
IO years - | decade 
IOO years - | century 








A TESTING PROGRAM 


HERE are various ideas as to 
what a testing program really 
is. To me, a testing program 

is a series of tests given to pupils to 
measure not only their advancement 
but also my progress as a teacher. 

To find out how much the pupils 
already know about a unit to be un- 
dertaken before any actual study has 
occurred, a pretest should be given. 
This is usually made up of about 
twenty-five factual questions. The 
advantages of the pretest are that it 
‘shows the teacher what materials must 
be stressed throughout the unit and 
what materials may be touched upon 
lightly. Thus much time is saved 
which might have been wasted. An- 
other advantage is that it gives the 
child himself a preview of the unit. 
It helps him to organize and think 
about the unit. It also serves as a 
stimulus so that he will be cager to 
find out the answers to the questions 
which he missed in the pretest. 

The final test comes after the unit 
is completed; or, if it is a long unit, 
a final test is given upon completing 
each division of the unit. It should 
be made up of any number of factual 
and reasoning questions. Not only 
should the memory of the child be 
tested (by using factual questions) 
but his reasoning ability should also 
be tested. 

Facts are very necessary to a child. 
If he does not have the facts about 
a particular situation, he is complete- 
ly at sea in his attempt to reason or 
think about that situation. We should 
drill arf test on facts until the child 
has memorized them and knows them 
thoroughly. But we should not stop 
there. (Many of us stop teaching 
just where we should begin!) Only 
after the facts are known are we 
ready to tie the isolated facts into a 
new whole within the child’s under- 
standing, and to use those facts as a 
basis for reasoning, thinking, drawing 
conclusions, and discovering and solv- 
ing problems. Therefore, in the final 
test, we should include both factual 
and reasoning questions and problems. 

What kinds of objective tests are 
reasoning tests? We may very easily 
fool ourselves into believing that we 
are testing a child’s reasoning, when, 
in reality, we are just testing his 
memory or his ability to recall facts. 
A true reasoning question will make 
the child use and reorganize the facts 
that he has already learned in order 
to solve the problem before him. 

Following is a brief classification of 
the two major types of test questions. 
After each type is mentioned, you 
will find an example to illustrate it. 
The factual types of questions will be 
taken up first, and then the reasoning 
types of questions. I have chosen 
questions on geography, as that is the 
subject I teach. The answers will be 
given in parenthesis. 

Factual types of test questions. 

1. The first type of factual ques- 
tion is the true-false or yes-no type. 
I seldom use this type of question, as 
there is too much chance for the 
pupil to guess. Moreover, such tests 
are very difficult to word correctly. 
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Examples are: 
Columbus discovered 
1492. (True) 

The continent of South America has 
attracted as many settlers as the con- 
tinent of North America. (False) 

2. Another type is the so-called 
multiple-choice type. Here the pupil 
must choose only the correct word or 
fact which makes the statement true. 
Example: Cotton is grown in (a) 
Maine, (b) Texas, (c) Ohio, (d) 
Washington. (Texas) 

3. A third type is the completion 
question, in which the pupil must re- 
call the exact fact which will fit into 
the statement to make it true. For 
example: The largest fresh-fish mar- 
ket of the United States is the city 
of _...... (Boston) 

4. A fourth type is the matching 
question. The statements are placed 
in one column, and the correct re- 
sponses are placed in a second column. 
One column is numbered; the other 
is lettered. 

Example: 

1. Texas 

2. California 

3. Georgia 

a. the state which produces the most 
peaches 

b. the state which produces the most 
iron ore ‘ets wes - 
c. the state which produces the mest 
ae 

d. the largest state, in, the United 
States . 

(1. d; 2. ¢; 3. a) ee eee 

There should be more scatements 
than there are places for answers, to 
overcome the possibility of arriving 
at the unknown answer by a process 
of eliminating the known answers. 


America in 


The reasoning type of test question. 

Now let us turn to the reasoning 
type of question. In a reasoning 
question the pupil must be compelled 
to use certain fundamental principles 
in order to solve the problem correct- 
ly. A few illustrations will point out 
the meaning. 

1. One type of reasoning question 
is the picture type. For example, in 
the following picture, arrows show 
the direction of the prevailing winds, 


and one is to put an X in the section * 


of land that will have a dry climate. 

















The geographic principle involved 
is that when air rises it loses its mois- 
ture. Therefore, the land on the lec- 
ward side of the mountains would 
have a dry climate. 

2. A second type of reasoning-test 
question is the multiple choice, in 
which the answer selected is a sen- 
tence, phrase, or clause. The pupil 
must know the basic principle in 
order to select the correct response. 
For example: People in the mountains 
are usually (better educated, more 
industrious, less progressive, more pro- 
gressive) than people on the plains. 

The geographic principle involved 
is that “a mountain environment 
tends to produce isolation of the peo- 
ple.” Therefore, there is less prog- 
ress in the mountains than on the 
plains where communication is easier. 









































Form I Form II 

Teacher...._. | EIR nna ee 
Class Class... rene! ae rerers ae 
Kind of Test Kind of Test ee a ae wiincealbla 
Date___.. + Date 
Ronis No. of Type of Question: Test | Correct 

Papers R==Reasoning, F=Factual| Item | Responses 
100 1 F l 30 
95-99 1 R 2 33 
90-94 2 F 3 10 
85-89 F 4 12 
80-84 13 R 5 22 
75-79 5 R 6 15 
70-74 + R 7 34 
65-69 3 R 8 32 
60-64 2 F 9 8 
55-59 R 10 7 
50-54 F 11 22 
45-49 R 12 24 
40-44 R 13 28 
35-39 Etc. Etc. 
30-34 
25-29 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 
5-9 
0-4 
Total No. 
of Papers 
Median Score 





A reasoning type of question js 
more difficult to originate than the 
factual type. It tests the ability to 
use fundamental principles rather 
than the ability to recall those prin. 
ciples. It is necessary that the child 
inculcate the fundamental principles 
into his thinking and acting. 

One reason why we should classify 
questions as reasoning and factual js 
to determine whether a proper pro- 
portion of reasoning questions is be. 
ing given. It is easy to fill a test 
with factual questions and include 
very few reasoning problems. 

Also, classifying the questions helps 
us keep clear, in our own minds, the 
exact kind of answer to a question 
that we may expect. 

A third reason for classifying them 
is that it helps us to teach for factual 
information, which involves primary 
memory and recall, and for the ability 
to use, in reasoning and in solving 
problems, the factual information 
which has been gained. 

The necessary forms to record the in- 
formation from the tests. 

Before one can check the test pa- 
pers, several forms are required. 
These should be simple and so skill- 
fully developed as to be quickly 
completed. If they are too compli- 
cated they will result in a waste of 
time. 

Three forms are all that are nec- 
essary to get the information that 
will be helpful. The first (see Form 
I) is one on which can be recorded 
the number of pupils whose test 
marks fall between specified limits. 
The number taking the test can be 
recorded and the median score ob- 
tained. 

Form II will give information per- 
taining to the number of correct re- 
sponses to each test item, indicating 
whether the question was factual 
or reasoning. By using these forms 
with both the pretests and the final 
tests one is able to determine whether 
the pupils have improved or not, 
whether the questions which had the 
greatest number of correct responses 
were of the factual or the reasoning 
type, and what kinds of lessons one 
should stress in the future. 





Form Ill 
Teacher 
Ca , 
a See 
Date... 





Pupils’ Names Score 


1 James Brown 98 (highest) 
2 Thomas Jones 96 
etc. etc. etc. 





— 


25 (lowest) 


35 Jane Smith — 














In Form III, the names of the pr- 
pils are placed in the order of th 
scores received, beginning with 
highest and ending with the lowest 
Thus, one can see at a glance 
names of those (Continued on page 6) 
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SCIENCE FUN WITH ANIMALS 


ROSE LEARY LOVE 
Teacher, First Grade, Public Schools, Charlotte, North Carolina 





Read the sentences. Then look at the pictures. 


Write Yes or No in the box beside each picture. 





Some animals drink milk. Some animals are small. 
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Some animals are large. Some animals work for us. 
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American Airlines, Ine. 


At the Washington National Air- 
port the control tower has a radio 
receiver for each air line. It is air- 
conditioned and its windows are 
nonreflecting, to eliminate glare. On 
the roof are seen the beacon, wind 
gauge, and wind-direction indicator. 





ons 
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J ee 




















American Airlines, Inc. 
United Air Lines 
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Traffic Rules of the Air 


Even before the United States en- 
tered World War II, there were thou- 
sands of Americans who could pilot a 
plane. Rules had to be made to pro- 
vide for the safety not only of flyers 
but of people on the ground. Now, 
with many more thousands who have 
been trained as pilots by the Army 
and Navy, it is certain that after the 
war there will be a vast number of 
planes in the sky, and trafic prob- 
lems will be acute. 

Civil air regulations are concerned 
with pilots, their planes, the airways, 
and the operation of planes on the 
airways. (The last two overlap.) 
A. Pilots. 

1. A student pilot must (a) be at 
least sixteen years old and if he or 
she is under eighteen the written con- 
sent of a parent is required; (b) be of 
good character, and a loyal citizen of 
the United States or an allied nation 
in sympathy with the United States; 
(c) have good eyesight and hearing 
and no physical defect, though glass- 
es are permissible; (d) never take any 
passenger, except an instructor, for 
a flight. 

2. A private pilot, to get a license, 
must (a) be at least eighteen years 
old; (b) have the qualifications of a 
student pilot; (c)' pads.‘a’-written ‘test 
on weather, navigation, regulaticns, 
maintenameey. (d} have-accomplished 
35 hours of tlying—of which 18 musi 
be solo—includirg a cross-country 
flight and a flight “test.” tones 


The radio beam (see diagram at left) 
tells a pilot whether he is on his 
course. A continuous tone says 
“ves”; the Morse Code A or N warns 
him he is on one side or the other. 
In the diagram below, broken lines in- 
dicate odd thousands of feet; unbro- 
ken lines, even thousands (see text, 
D3). Vertical beams indicate cones of 
silence over radio range stations. 








3. An air-line pilot, to get a com- 
mercial license, must (a) have had 
200 hours of solo flying or, with a 
flight school, 160 hours; (b) have 
passed flight mancuver tests; (c) have 
passed a written ground-school test. 

B. Planes. 

1. Airplanes must be registered with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and pass an airworthiness test. 

2. Large license numbers must appear 
on upper surface of right wing, lower 
surface of left wing, and both sides 
of vertical tail surface. 

3. Letter N signifies United States 
registration. 

C. Airways. 

1. Airways are roads through the air, 
found on all air maps. 

2. An airway is marked by a straight 
line from the center of one city to 
the center of another, but the air- 
way extends ten miles on each side 
oi the line. 

3. Pilots need not travel on airways, 
but if they do they must have a 
two-way radio and obey rules for 
airways. 

4. Airways are named on the civil- 
airways maps by number and color; 
to avoid traffic congestion, they have 
rights of way in this order: Green, 
Amber, Red, Blue. 

*. Where two airways cross, there is 
a centrol zone of intersection, with a 
radius “of 25 miles from the radio 
range station. 

D. Operation of planes. 

1. Safe altitudes—1,000 feet over the 
highest building in a city, 500 feet 
above open country, 300 feet above 
open water. 

2. Visibility (the greatest distance 
toward the horizon at which large 
objects can be seen clearly). 

a) At 1,000 feet altitude, visibil- 
ity outside a control zone (space 
over a control airport) must be one 
mile; inside a control zone visibility 
must be at least three miles. 

b) Ceiling (cloud base) must be 
at least 1,000 feet above ground and 
pilot must keep at least 500 feet 
below it. 

c) In flying through clouds, a 
pilot must have at least 2,000 feet 
of clear space on each side. 

d) Visibility in miles is given on 
every weather map for each station, 
and pilot must consult this before 
making flight. 

3. Aircraft flying east or north fly 
at odd thousands of feet; those trav- 
eling west or south use the even thou- 
sands. 

4. If two aircraft are flying head on, 
each must change its course to allow 
500 feet between them. 

§. Radio range stations send out sig- 
nals over the airways, and planes are 
required to fly on the right side of 
the radio range beam. 

6. Types of aircraft have right of 
way in this order: balloon, glider, 
airship (dirigible), airplane. 


7. At an airport, all planes give right 
of way to one making a landing. 
8 Signals. 

a) Airplane carries these lights 
between sunset and sunrise: green, 
right (starboard) side, and red, left 
(port) side, each visible two miles; 
white, rear, visible three miles. Air- 
ship carries same lights but in pairs, 

b) Distress signal. By radio, SO$ 
or PAN; by two-way radio, Mayday 
(French M’aidez, Aid me); by flag, 
NC; in case of forced landing, a 
square with a circle above or below. 


TEACHING 
SUGGESTIONS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Discuss street traffic. Why is a 
policeman needed at busy intersec- 
tions? What else controls traffic? 

Visit an airport. Watch planes 
circling, landing, taking off. 

Can you see any signals being giv- 
en? Can you find the control tower? 

Read a story about a trip taken in 
a plane by a girl or boy. What words 
are there which you would not find 
in a story about a train trip? 

Draw pictures of airplanes. With 
colored crayons put red and green 
lights in the proper places. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


On a bookcase fasten labels reading 
1,000 feet, 2,000 feet, 3,000 feet, 
4,000 feet. Label the levels for cast- 
ward air travel E, those for westward 
travel W. Place model planes or 
mounted pictures of planes on the 
shelves, facing properly. Similarly, 
show planes going north and south. 

After visiting an airport, draw 3 
diagram to show the runways and the 
passenger terminal. 

Discuss: Why are airports often 
miles from the center of a city? 

What different ways are there of 
signaling? 

Find out how to show SOS and 
PAN in dots and dashes. 

Pretend that you have been forced 
to land on your school playground, 
which is an isolated spot. What 
would you use for a distress signal? 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Plan a trip to the nearest airport. 
List the things that you especially 
want to observe. Make a report om 
these items to the class later. | 

Make a list of the rules for safe 
flying. ; 

What does a pilot need to know 
about weather before taking off? 

Make diagrams to illustrate some 
of the airways regulations. 

Watch for a plane at night, and 
notice the lights it carries. : 

If a relative of some pupil is 2 
civilian pilot, or is on leave from 
air force duties, ask him to tell the 
class about air traffic. 
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Pictures for Your Bulletin Board 
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Landing a Plane 


Here a control-tower operator 
is directing a plane to land. How 
does he get in touch with the 
pilot? 

On the table is a plan of the 
runways. How does this help the 
control-tower operator? 

The dial on the left shows how 
hard the wind is blowing. What 
is its speed? 





The center dial indicates the 


























wind direction. What is it? 
What time is shown on the 
clock? 
Why are all these things im- 
portant in landing a plane? 


American Airlines, Inc. 


A Signal Light 





A pilot and an operator are in- 
specting a traffic-control light in 
the tower. 

The light is thrown five miles 
or more by a parabolic reflector. 
What is this? (See an unabridged 
dictionary. ) 

A green light gives an O.K. to 
a plane in a take-off position or 
to one circling above for a land- 
ing. 

What does a red light signify 
to a taxiing pilot or to one cir- 
cling above the airport? 
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STORIES TO READ 





Sally Learns to Cook 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


Sally was too small to go to a real school, but she went to 


a “cooking school” at home. 


Her mother was the teach- 


er. This story tells us about her first cooking lesson. 


LTHOUGH Sally was hardly big 
A enough or old enough to go to 
school, she wanted to go to 
school very much. She often played 
school. Sometimes she would be the 
teacher and act grown-up. Some- 
times she would be the pupil and 
make believe she was studying hard. 
Sally had a blackboard and some 
long pieces of white chalk. She liked 
to draw pictures on her blackboard 
and she often tried to copy the let- 
ters at the top. Sometimes she did 
very well, or so her mother told her. 
Sally liked to watch her mother 
when she was cooking and baking in 
the warm sunny kitchen. “Am I big 


enough to learn to cook?” she asked 
one bright afternoon. 
“Of course you are, Sally,” Mother 


said. “We can have a cooking school 
right here in our own kitchen.” 

“Goody, goody, goody!” cried Sally. 
“I’m going to cooking school! I'll 
need a clean apron,” she decided. 

“You'll need clean hands, too,” 
added Mother. 

Soon Sally had put a red and white 
checked apron over her blue dress. It 
was a very pretty little apron which 
Grandma had made for her. Then 
she soaped and scrubbed and rinsed 
her hands until they were very clean. 

“Now I think I'm ready to learn to 
cook,” Sally told her mother. 

“What would you like to make?” 
Mother asked with a smile. 

Sally puckered her forehead. “What 
do I want to make?” she said softly. 
“Let me see— let me see—" Then 
she said, “I want to make something 
for Daddy. What does he like best?” 


“Daddy likes everything, just as 
you do,” answered Mother, “but one 
of his special favorites is baked cus- 
tard.” 

“Then please teach me to make 
that,” cried Sally. “Really, Mother, 
I'd like to learn how to make it.” 

And so Sally had her first cooking 
lesson. Her mother taught her how 
to measure the salt and the rich 
creamy milk. She taught her how to 
beat the eggs with the egg beater. 
Sally liked that; she liked to hear it 
go whir, whir, whir. 

Sally learned how to tell the num- 
bers on Mother’s measuring cup. She 
learned how to fill the cup with sugar 
to the mark that said “4% cup.” She 
learned to fill the glass custard cups, 
place them in the pan, and pour warm 
water around them. She learned how 
to set the oven regulator. Mother 
then slid the pan into the oven and 
Sally washed the dishes that she had 
used, dried them with a clean towel, 
and put them in the cupboard. 

“The kitchen looks very neat and 
clean,” said Mother, “and that is an 
important part of your cooking les- 
son, Sally.” 

Sally watched the clock very close- 
ly. When the hands were on the 
numbers that Mother had said would 
mark the time the custard should be 
done, Sally and her mother peeped 
into the oven. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” squealed Sally, in 
delight. “How beautiful!” 

Mother smiled as she carefully took 
the pan from the oven, set it on the 
table, and lifted out the custard cups 
so that they could cool. 
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The custards were golden brown 
on top—just the way Sally liked 
them. They looked very nice indeed. 

“When shall we give Daddy a cup 
of baked custard?” asked Sally. “He 
doesn’t know I made it. He doesn’t 
know I have had a cooking lesson.” 

“Why not give Daddy the baked 
custard for his dessert tonight?” sug- 
gested Mother. “He will like to have 
it then, I’m sure.” 

“I think so, too,” agreed Sally. 

That night at dinner Sally could 
hardly wait until time for dessert. 
When it came she watched her daddy’s 
face. 

He swallowed a spoonful of cus- 
tard. Then he looked at Mother and 


said, “This is about the best baked 


custard that I ever had. Is it a new 
kind?” 
“No,” answered Mother. “It’s no: 


a new kind, but a new cook made it, 
She smiled across the table at Sally, 

“Not Sally!” said Daddy. “Not m) 
little girl who is hardly big enough 
or old enough to go to school?” 

“Yes, Daddy,” said the proud littl 
girl. “I am the new cook. I’m old 
enough and big enough to learn tw 
cook in our own kitchen. I made th 
baked custard for your dessert. I’m 
glad you like it. Some day soon I am 
going to learn to make something els 
to surprise you, if Mother will bk 
my teacher.” 





Mr. Weatherman’s Troubles 
JULIA CLAIRE O’CONNOR 


Through this fanciful story about the weather, a valuable 
lesson is pleasantly taught—that we must all pull together 
and do our bit in order to make the world a happy place. 


R. WEATHERMAN was upset. 
There was a frown between 
his green eyes as he looked 

around the pantry of his house which 
was built on the edge of the sky. 

First he noticed the bottom shelf, 
where he stored his Sunny Weather. 
There he saw bottles and bottles and 
bottles of Sunshine standing in even 
rows. 

Next he looked on the second shelf 
where he stored his Rainy Weather. 
There he saw jugs and jugs and jugs 
of Rain standing in even rows. 

But when he looked on the very 
top shelf where he kept his Snowy 
Weather, he could not see even one 
jar of Snow. 

Mr. Weatherman rubbed his chin 
fora minute. Then he turned toward 
his wife, who was busy painting the 
sky a bright blue. 

“Wife,” said he, “where is all our 
Snow?” 

Mrs. Weatherman shook her head 
sadly. “We have no Snow. You used 
up every bit of it last year.” 

“Then I must go over to the Snow- 
maker’s factory at once,” answered 
Mr. Weatherman. “Perhaps he has 
some of this year’s Snow ready for 
me. I need some.” 

So he put on his vest which was 
orange, the color of the bright sun. 
He put on his coat which was silver, 
the color of rain. And he put on his 
hat which looked just like a big white 
snowflake. Then he went out of his 
house which was built on the edge 
oi the sky, and hurried over to the 
Snowmaker’s factory. 


The Snowmaker was sitting beside 
his Snow Mill. And he looked very 
sad. 

“May I have a little Snow today?” 
asked Mr. Weatherman. 

“T have no Snow,” the Snowmaker 
said. “And I am not going to make 
any more Snow, ever.” 

“You are not going to make an) 
more Snow?” asked Mr. Weatherman 
in a surprised voice. “Why not?” 

“I am tired of making Snow.” 

Then Mr. Weatherman inquired, 
“Who will make the Snow if you d 
not? No one else up here in Weath- 
erland knows how to make Snow.” 

“Couldn’t you get along without 
Snow?” the Snowmaker suggested. 

Mr. Weatherman shook his head. 
“Of course not,” he said. “The 
World Children would be very u- 
happy without any Snow. 
wouldn’t be able to build snow men 
on their front lawns. And ther 
wouldn’t be any slippery hills for 
them to coast down on their sleds.” 

The Snowmaker didn’t speak for 4 
minute. Then he said, “You af 
right. I mwustn’t make the World 
Children unhappy.” 

“Will you keep right on making 
Snow, then?” asked Mr. Weatherman. 

The Snowmaker nodded his head. 
. ‘Right away I shall start my Snow 
Mill,” he said. “And by tomorrow ! 
can send you enough Snow to make 
a nice little Snowstorm.” 

That made Mr. Weatherman very 
happy. So he started back toward his 
house which was built on the edg? of 
the sky. (Continued on page 57) 
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Say “Ours” 


WINNIFRED J. MOTT 


Mary Lou interested her whole class in a War Stamp club— 
all but Ann, who thought that the little she could do was 


unnecessary. 


ARY LOU LESTER looked proud- 
M ly at her War Stamp book. 

There were ten stamps in it, 
all pasted in their proper places. She 
thought it was very good of her 
father to say that he would buy ten 
stamps for her every week. 

Presently, however, a tiny inner 
voice began to trouble her. “You 
needn’t think so much of yourselt,” 
said the tiny voice. “You didn’t buy 
the stamps. You didn’t give up any- 
thing for them. Why don’t you get 
some yourself?” 

Mary Lou’s response was quick. 
“But I have so little to spend.” After 
that, the inner voice said no more. 

That night, Mary Lou was doing 
her homework, her mother was knit- 
ting, and her father was reading the 
evening paper. Suddenly, he threw it 
on the floor, saying in a voice almost 
like a groan, “These things must be 
stamped out—they must be!” 

His daughter pricked up her ears. 
“What do you mean, Daddy? I 
thought stamps were something you 
licked and put on letters, or into a 
book, like my War Stamps.” 

Her father’s firm, brown hands 
were clamped down hard on the arms 
of his chair as he answered, “To stamp 
out means to crush, to put underfoot, 
to put out of existence. That’s what 
I meant when I said these things must 
be stamped out—cruelty to small na- 
tions, greed, hate, selfishness, fear. 
And every one of us must help. Every 
one of us!” He picked up the paper 
and folded it carefully. His hands 
trembled a little. 

Mary Lou, somewhat taken aback 
by this odd behavior on the part of 
her usually jolly father, said no more, 
but one phrase stuck in her memory. 
“To put underfoot,” she murmured 
to herself. “I'd like to have a share 
in stamping out things like those 
Daddy was talking about; probably a 
lot of girls and boys in school would, 
too.” Then, with growing excite- 
ment, she seemed to see a group of 
children standing together. Each 
child stamped his left foot down 

RD, and promised to buy at least 
one War Stamp a week, out of his 
Own money. 

Thus was born “War Stampers, 
Inc.” Mary Lou added the Inc. be- 
cause she had.seen it on her father’s 
stationery, and it looked important. 

It was not long before every girl 
and boy in the grade, except one, had 

¢ an enthusiastic member. That 
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In the end Ann became an active member. 


one was Ann Summers. Ann simply 
was not interested. She said, “Our 
side is going to win anyway; and this 
stamping business is silly.” 

In vain, Mary Lou, organizer and 
president of the club, argued, “I 
should think you’d be ashamed to be 
the only one in our grade who isn’t a 
member. You're not a bit patriotic.” 

“I know some children in the other 
grades who think as I do,” Ann de- 
clared stubbornly. “What difference 
will ten cents a week make? Please 
don’t bother me any more.” 

Entirely out of patience, Mary Lou 
said crossly, “Why don’t you start a 
club of your own, if there are so 
many who think as you do?” 


ing away with her headin the air.* 


A whole week, went -bys«md Atre*+ 
was not troubled: by any.of-the mem-* - - 
bers of War Stampers; Inc;: Then,’- 


after school one night, ske raa to 
catch up with Mary Lou, and started 
walking home with her. Ann said very 
little except “hello” until the two 
reached the corner of her street. 
Then she said in a low, somewhat 
ashamed tone, “Do you still want me 
to join your club?” 

Mary Lou could scarcely believe the 
evidence of her small pink ears. “Do 
you mean you are willing to stamp 
your left foot hard and promise to 
buy at least one War Stamp a week?” 
she asked unbelievingly. 

Ann nodded her head, a slow, deep 
flush rising beneath her freckles. 

Then Mary Lou asked the question 
she didn’t want to ask, but the ques- 
tion she knew she just had to ask: 
“But—what changed your mind?” 

Ann drew a long, unsteady breath. 
“When you said, the other day, “Why 
don’t you start a club of your own?’ 
I knew you were just fooling. But I 
did ask some of the girls what they 
thought, and they said they agreed 
with me. Our side would win any- 
way—and what difference would ten 
cents a week make? There were four 
or five of them, and—and you know 
I'm good in arithmetic, and I started 
to figure.” Ann raised her eyes, and 
sighed. “I thought to myself that ten 
cents a week for one wouldn’t matter 
so much, but if a lot of people 
thought that way, it would matter, 
oh, so much. And I was thinking, 
too,” added Ann honestly, “that when 
victory does come I'd be ashamed to 
be happy—if—if I hadn’t helped 
somehow.” (Continued on page 65) 
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Gift 


LORENE D. HEINEMAN 


John couldn’t have his usual birthday party; but his big 
“Maybe I will,” repligd:Anis, walk: :; “friend Richard made an outdoor feeding station, so 


WET snow was falling. John 

stood at the window, discon- 

tentedly drumming his fingers 
on the sill. Everything was wrong. 
Tomorrow would be his ninth birth- 
day, and he could not have a party 
because his mother had to help his 
father in the store. His cousin Jane 
could not come over to play because 
she had to take care of her baby sis- 
ter. It was too bad! 

Just then he saw Richard, all bun- 
dled up, come around the corner of 
the house. Richard was his eighteen- 
year-old neighbor, who was soon to 
go into the Army Air Corps. John 
thought there was no fellow so fine 
as Richard and hoped some day he 
could be like him. 

Richard waded through the snow 
to the big oak tree near the window. 
He fastened something up on the 
trunk of the tree. It looked like a 
box or a birdhouse, but it was open 
in front, with a lattice across it. 
There was something in the box. 

John ran to the door. “What did 
you put on the tree, Richard?” he 
asked eagerly. 

Richard winked mysteriously. “It’s 
your birthday present from me. You 
keep an eye on it and perhaps by 
morning it will spring a surprise on 
you. I'll come back then to find out.” 

With his nose pressed to the pane, 
John watched the snow swirl around 
the box all the rest of the afternoon 
and into the deepening dusk. Soon 
there was a little drift on its roof, 
but nothing else happened. Finally, 
he turned away, disappointed, think- 


ha could have a winter-long party for the birds. 


ing that Richard had funny ideas 
about surprises. 

But right after breakfast the next 
morning, he hurried to the window to 
look at the oak tree. The snow had 
stopped in the night. Yes, the box 
was there, just as before. But wait! 
There were tiny tracks all over the 
drift on its roof. As John looked 
at these, there was a quick flash of 
black, white, and red, and, as if it had 
burst all at once from the sparkling 
sun and snow, there was a bird cling- 
ing to the front of the little box. 

“Hey!” shouted John excitedly. 
“Something as happened to the box 
on the oak tree.” He ran to tell 
Mother just as Richard came in, 
stamping the snow from his boots. 
John pulled him to the window. 
“Look, something has happened!” 

Richard laughed. “I wondered how 
long it would take the birds to find 
your suet feeder.” 

“Is that what the box is?” asked 
John. “What does it mean?” 

“A suet feeder is anything that 
holds scraps of meat and suet on a 
tree or post so birds can get at it to 
feed,” said Richard. “In winter, in 
times of heavy snow or ice, it is often 
hard for the birds to find enough to 
eat unless we help them out a little. 
Your first guest, eating out there 
now, is a red-headed woodpecker.” 

John watched the bird as it rapidly 
pecked off bits of suet with its strong 
bill. “See how he sits on his tail,” 
he said. 

“That’s the way all woodpeckers 
eat,” Richard (Continued on page 63) 
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SEATWORK ON AIRPLANES 


ELIZABETH CHRISTINE MILLER 
Supervising Teacher, Lincoln Laboratory School, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 





We have had fun playing 


with our airplanes. Write a 


letter about them to me (or 


anyone you like). 


% 


|. The rudder is at the front... 


With modeling clay make 


dozen airplanes. 
Answer Yes or No. 


of an airplane. 


Some airplanes have both 


a pilot and a co-pilot. 


. The fuselage is the body 


of the airplane. 

The Wright Brothers flew 
the first airplane. 

Radio helps airplanes to 
tind the airport. 

Some of our planes carry 


mail. 


._ An air stewardess is a 


man helper on a plane. 





Draw these pictures. 


|. An air stewardess. 


2. A pilot. 


t 


Make a border of airplanes 


around the page. 


Add the following. 


_..9 gliders 
3 gliders 





4 pilots 
2 pilots 





8 wings 
2 wings 





9 airports 
5 airports 





9 levers 
6 levers 





2 parachutes 
7 parachutes 





9 airplanes 


| airplane 





9 balloons 
2 balloons 





2 hangars 
4 hangars 





6 bombers 
6 bombers 
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WE LEARN ABOUT AIRPLANES 


the children returned 

to school after the Christ- 

mas vacation, they brought 
many toy airplanes and talked of 
them with great zest. They drew 
pictures of airplanes and modeled 
them from nonhardening clay. So 
genuine was the children’s interest 
that it became evident that airplanes 
were the things for this group to dis- 
cuss, make, read about, sing about, 
ask questions about, and enjoy. One 
child suggested that we make a hang- 
ar for our airplanes, and our unit was 
thoroughly launched. It was carried 
on for ten weeks. 


OBJECTIVES 
A. General—To help the children: 


1. To grow naturally. 

2. To work happily with one another. 
3. To express themselves fearlessly 
in creating things. 

4. To work well in a group. 

§. To gain further skill in tool sub- 
jects—reading, spelling, numbers. 

6. To form good habits and attitudes 
in the appreciation subjects—music, 
art, language. 

B. Specific—To help each child: 

1. To make model airplanes. 

2. To learn about different kinds of 
planes. 

3. To find out about the parts of an 
airplane. 

4. To learn how airplanes help us. 


ACTIVITIES AND EXPERIENCES 


A. Contacting someone who knows 
about airplanes—In discussions, ques- 
tions arose that none of the children 
could answer. One child suggested 
that we could ask a pilot. Another 
thought the group could visit our 
airport. Others, however, pointed 
out that such a trip would not be 
permitted in wartime. So it was fi- 
nally decided that we invite a pilot to 
talk to us and answer our questions. 
An invitation was written and ac- 
cepted. 

B. Formulating questions—On the 
blackboard were listed the questions 
to ask the pilot. 

1, Who says “Contact” first? 

2. What good is the wind sock? 


HEN 
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The boys built an airplane, using an orange crate and strips of wood. 
They are working on the wheels, wings, rudder, and instrument board. 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELIZABETH CHRISTINE MILLER 


Supervising Teacher, Lincoln Laboratory School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


if your pupils are specially interested in airplanes, and 
of course they are, satisfy them with a study covering 


several weeks. 


This unit shows how one teacher did it. 





Inside the hangar.a radio opcratoz is- at -work. ‘Above it, many 
pupil-made airplanes are “flying.” Notice also the wind sock. 


3. Why is it necessary to take off 
into the wind? 

4. How does an airplane send messages 
to another plane? 

5. How are pictures taken from an 
airplane? 

6. How fast can an airplane fly? 

C. Entertaining a guest speaker.— 
The pilot came—wearing his wings 
—and answered most of our questions. 
D. Finding answers to additional 
questions.—These methods were used. 
1. Reading. 

2. Looking at pictures. 

3. Asking people who know. 


ica one 





. 


E. Associated activities. 

1. Singing airplane songs. 

2. Reading airplane poems aloud. 

3. Finding and reading airplane sto- 
ries in many books. 

4. Using rulers for measuring. 

F. Creative activities. 

1. Making original stories, poems, 
songs, and riddles. 

2. Building a large airplane hangar. 
3. Making a frieze of air activities. 

4 Drawing pictures of airplanes and 
pilots. 

5. Making a large airplane as a group 
project. 


Here is the airplane in a later stage. 









































6. Making airplane pictures, putting 
them in the opaque projector, viewing 
them, and discussing them. 


OUTCOMES 


A. Skills —The children became more 
adept in: 

1. Finding stories on a certain topic. 
2. Thinking and talking about planes. 
3. Mastering new words and harder 
stories. 

4. Speaking before an audience. 

§. Drawing, constructing, modeling, 
painting. 

6. Handwriting, spelling, numbers. 
B. Knowledges.—The children added 
to their fund of information about: 
1. Kinds and uses of airplanes and 
parts of an airplane. 

2. Airplane stories, poems, songs. 

3. Famous people in aviation. 

C. Attitudes——They showed: 

1. Better control of self. 

2. Greater interest in machines and 
in people. 

3. Pride in accomplishments. 

4. Increased willingness to co-operate. 
D. Appreciations —They were more 
keenly aware of the importance of: 
1. Man’s ability to conquer the air. 

2. The service to mankind rendered 
by great fliers. 


INTEGRATIONS 


All the school subjects were used in 


our study. Greater application was 


given to reading so that stories about 
airplanes could be read more easily. 
While one boy was measuring materi- 
als to make airplanes, he sensed the 
difference between three inches and 
three feet for the first time. Manu- 
script writing seemed essential when 
we wanted to write invitations to 
other classrooms to visit our airport. 
Conversational ability improved as we 
explained our airport. The pupils 
showed a greater willingness to take 
care of their health because pilots 
must be healthy. 


LEADS TO OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Some of the activities that received 
their impetus from this unit were a 
study of spring birds, making a health 
store, studying wind, making kites. 






The boys are thinking out 


ways to make and fasten the wings. Notice the blackboard drawings. 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


Time and Timepieces 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Formerly, Teacher, Public School, Gumboro, Delaware 


1. Answer the following questions. 

1. With what two units of time 
is the sun associated? 

2. From what heavenly body do we 
derive the name for a unit of time? 

3. How did the ancient Greeks 
date an event? 

4. From what did the Greek meas- 
ure of time get its name? 

5. Besides the divisions of time 
based on natural changes, what man- 
made time units can you mention? 

6. What is the most common port- 
able instrument for telling time? 

7. What portable timepiece is sel- 
dom. seen? 

8. Who use this less common time- 
piece? Why? 

9. What is the original meaning of 
the word clock? 

10. What “marks only 
hours”? 

11. Formerly, what device made of 
glass was used for showing the pas- 
sage of time? 

12. Shakespeare said, “The sands 
are numbered that make up my life.” 


To what sand did he refer? 


sunny 


Il. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words which makes the 
statement true. 

1. The bell in the Clock Tower of 
the Houses of Parliament in London 
is called _. 

2. More clocks are made in 
than in any other state. 

3. Primitive peoples reckon time 
by the and the _......___.. 

, England, is the point 
from which Standard Time every- 
where is reckoned. 

5. The North American time 

. are Atlantic, Eastern, Cen- 
tral, Mountain, Pacific, and Alaska. 

6. The ancient Romans called the 
first day of the month calends, from 
which we get the word , 

7. Julius Caesar devised a system 
of recording time which came to be 
known as the 


8. This system was altered by Pope 
Gregory XIII in 1582, and the revised 
system is called the _...___. 

9. The American colonies used the 
“Old Style” until 1752, and when 

; was born in Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, in 1732, the date 
was given as February 11. 

10. A.D. 1944 means —......... 

11. At the meridian 180 degrees 
from Greenwich, we find the ___ 
Line. 

12. When crossing this line, west- 
bound Pacific vessels set the date one 
day : 
13. A radio program is broadcast 
from Hollywood, California, at 5:00 
P.M.; it is heard in New York at 

oon 

14. Eastern War Time is one hour 

than Eastern Standard Time. 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T 

after it; if it is false, write F after it. 
1. Geneva, Switzerland, has long 

been famous as a watchmaking city. 

2. One of the largest watch facto~ 
ries in America is at Walton, Massi+ 
chusetts. 

3. B.c. means “before civil:zation.”* 

4. There are 86,400 seconds in a 
day. 

§. In leap year, a day is skipped or 
leaped. 

6. 1944 is a leap year. 

7. A stop watch is used by the po- 
lice to stop criminals. 

8. One pfimitive way to measure 
time was to burn a cord which had 
knots at regular intervals. 

9. Ship’s time is the local mean 
time of the meridian where the vessel 
happens to be. 

10. The dividing lines between 
time zones are perfectly straight. 

11. Days and nights are of equal 
length at the Equator. 

12. The earth revolves around the 
sun once every month. 

13. Electric clocks do not have to 
be wound. (For key, see page 65) 





— 











Did you know that the 
shadow stick was the 
“| ® earliest form of sun- 


«6 —@ dial used by man? 
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Did you know that a 
shell was one of the 


first water clocks? 











“Evangeline” 


ELSA MURISON 
Teacher of Remedial Reading, Public School, Plainfield, Wisconsin 


I. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F after it. 

1. The village of Grand Pré was in 
Newfoundland. 

2. The French burned the village. 

*. Some of the farmers went to 
Louisiana. 

4. Basil Lajeunejse was the black- 
smith, *e 

§. Evangeline’s father accompa- 
nicé her on her journeys. 

6. The Druids were ancient forest 
priests. 

7. Evangeline at last settled in 
New York. 

8. The arrival of wild pigeons 
seemed to warn of the coming of the 
plague. 

9. Gabriel died of the plague in 
Philadelphia. 

10. Evangeline was resentful be- 
cause she found Gabriel too late. 


Il. Choose the word or group of 
words in parenthesis which makes the 
statement correct. 

1. The soldiers held the men pris- 
oners in the church (five hours, one 
day, five days, a week). 

2. Evangeline’s father died of (the 
plague, shock, exposure) . 

3. Evangeline listened to ghost 
stories by a (Sioux, Chippewa, Hopi, 
Shawnee) woman. 

4. Evangeline stayed at the Cath- 
olic Mission (a week, a month, a 
year, several years). 

§. The underlying theme of the 
story is that (bravery in danger is a 
virtue, virtue is its own reward, love 
may survive in the face of great dif- 
ficulties, good triumphs over evil). 


Ill. Write the answer to each of the 
following questions. 

1. For what reason had the boats 
come, did Gabriel think? 

2. What event was being celebrat- 
ed by a party just before the soldiers 
arrived? 


3. Why did the British send the 
villagers into exile? 

4. What is a simile? Quote on 
from the poem. 

§. What is a metaphor? Quote one 
from the poem. 
IV. Match each of the names in the 
numbered list with the correct iden- 
tifying phrase in the lettered list. 
. Benedict Bellefontaine 
. Basin of Minas 
. Gaspereau 
. Atchafalaya 
Basil 
. Gabriel Lajeunesse 
. lover of Evangeline 
. river near the village 

c. bay on which the village was 
situated 

d. father of Gabriel 


e. Evangeline’s father 
f. river in Louisiana 


ocr Am ww Ne 


V. In each group of possible syno- 
nyms, choose one to match the itali- 
cized word, 

1. forest primeval—private, orig- 
inal, principal, cut-over 

2. accents disconsolate—broken, 
hoarse, quiet, sorrowful 

3. secluded village—shady, small, 
deserted, hidden 

4. tranquil evenings—rainy, peace- 
ful, noisy, unending 

§. incense ascending—going up- 
ward, escaping, whirling ro 
spreading out 

6. ethereal beauty—earthly, star- 


' like, fading, delicate 


7. feathered seraglio—hat, nest, 
harem, bird sanctuary 

8. valiant youth—cowardly, brave, 
handsome, quarrelsome ; 

9. inclement weather—windy, t0g- 
sy, stormy, warm 

10. regent of flocks—driver, ruler, 
shepherd, owner 

11. ponderous saddles—handsome, 
heavy, leather, comfortable 
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Did you know that 
barred candles were 


a form of fire clock? 








12. in regular cadence—rhythm, 
order, line, count 

13. monotonous drone—soothing, 
annoying, tiring, one-toned 

14. his Majesty’s mandate—man- 
tle, scepter, robe, decree 

15. fantastic shapes—fancy, fairy- 
like, queer, gruesome 

16. in friendly contention—con- 
versation, hilarity, sympathy, strug- 
gle 

17. extinguished her lamp—upset, 
broke, turned out, cleaned 

18. vibrant sound—loud, sibilant, 
pulsating, soft 

19. summons sonorous—imperious, 
pleading, churchly, full-toned 

20. multiplied reverberations—in- 
cantations, echoes, reflections, revo- 
lutions 

21. fragrance celestial—flowerlike, 
sweet, strong, heavenly 


VI. With which of these groups did 
Evangeline have some contact? 


a. Quakers f. soldiers 
b. Moravians g- pirates 
c. Mexicans h. farmers 
d. Indians i. jewelers 
ec. Eskimos j. exiles. . 


VIL. Fill each blank with the word 
or group of words which makes the 
statement true. 

1. The name of the notary public 
OE -cccistihinnt 
2. The priest’s name was _.._.. 

3. The villagers of Grand Pré were 
natives of _..... 

4. “The city of the Quakers” re- 
OD GE cones 

§. Evangeline found Gabriel in an 
Gabriel died, Evangeline 

(For key, see page 65) 


A History Alphabet 


SISTER STELLA REGINA 
Teacher, Eighth Grade, Saint Monica’s School, Rochester, New York 


Each answer begins with a letter of 
the alphabet in order. 

1. A territorial possession pur- 
chased by the United States in 1867 

2. An English general defeated in 
the French and Indian War 

3. The war which taught our na- 
tion the value of union 

4. Governor of New York State 

§. The only amendment to the 
United States Constitution that has 
been repealed 

6. The slogan of the presidential 
campaign of 1844 

7. The chief engineer of the Pan- 
ama Canal 

8. The oldest college in the United 
States 

9. The people who migrated to 
America because of a potato famine 
_ 10. The nation whose armed forces 
tired upon Pearl Harbor 

Il. The state in which Daniel 
Boone made the first settlement 

12. The lawmaking branch of the 


g0vernment 
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13. The oldest organized force in 
the United States military or naval 
service 

14. The attempt of a state to pre- 
vent enforcement, within its boun- 
daries, of a federal law 

15. Another name for the famous 
ship “Constitution” 

16. The wish of all Americans 

17. The people who founded Penn- 
sylvania 

18. The war for independence 

19. Our national anthem 

20. A tax on imported goods 

21. The system by which runaway 
slaves escaped into Canada 

22. The colony that was settled 
in 1607 

23. A great Negro educator 

24. A famous diplomatic incident 
involving the United States and 
France 

25. Where Cornwallis surrendered 

26. The first name of the twelfth 
president of the United States 

(For key, see page 65) 


UPPER GRADES 


States and Their Capitals 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Formerly, Teacher, Public School, Gumboro, Delaware 


Let pupils do this as an open-book 
test, for practice in reference work. 


I. Write the name of the capital of 
cach state in the following list. 


1. Alabama 7. Arkansas 

2. Oklahoma 8. Colorado 

3. California 9. Indiana 

4. Arizona 10. Nevada 

5. Pennsylvania 11. Connecticut 
6. Florida 12. Idaho 


Il. Of what state is each of the fol- 
lowing cities the capital? 


1. Des Moines 7. Raleigh 
2. Bismarck 8. Pierre 
3. Olympia 9. St. Paul 
4. Baton Rouge 10. Santa Fe 
§..Albany ;. - 11, Trenton 
6, Cheyenne . 3. 33" 12. Helena 


‘ML ‘Select the siate'napie ahliin cach 


parenthesis whith‘ ‘will’ “make — the 


«Stavement coriect, 


-i. Lincola is the ‘capital of (Illi- 
nois, Nebraska, Kentucky). 

2. The capital of (Delaware, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey) is Dover. 

3. (North Carolina, New Hamp- 


shire, Massachusetts) has Concord as 


its capital. 

4. In Jefferson City you would 
find the state capitol of (Virginia, 
Missouri, Nevada). 

§. Jackson is the capital of (Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, Michigan). 

6. (Georgia, Maine, Texas) has as 
its capital the city of Augusta. 

7. The capital of (Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, Oregon) is Salem. 

8. In Charleston (West Virginia, 
South Carolina, Illinois) is the state 
capitol. 

9. Springfield is the capital of 
(Massachusetts, Illinois, Ohio). 

10. (Indiana, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land) has Annapolis as its capital. 

11. Columbia is the capital of 
(South Carolina, Missouri, Missis- 
sippi) . 

12. The capital of (Ohio, South 
Carolina, Mississippi) is Columbus. 


IV. Match the name of each state or 
capital in the numbered list with the 
correct name of a capital or state in 
the lettered list. 


1. Rhode Island 7. Tennessee 
2. Austin 8. Topeka 
3. Richmond 9. Lansing 
4. Wisconsin 10. Vermont 
5. Boston 11. Georgia 
6. Utah 12. Frankfort 
a. Nashville g- Massachusetts 
b. Atlanta h. Michigan 

c. Texas i. Providence 
d. Salt Lake City = j. Madison 

e. Kentucky k. Montpelier 

f. Kansas |. Virginia 


V. What capitals, of what states, are 
on the following rivers? 


1. Merrimac 11. Severn 

2. Arkansas 12. Pearl 

3. Susquehanna 13. Missouri 

4. Kentucky 14. Scioto 

§. Mississippi 15. Great Kanawha 
6. Connecticut 16. Hudson 

7. Kansas 17. Canadian 

8. Delaware 18. Cumberland 

9. Charles 19. Willamette 

10. Kennebec 20. James 


VI. The origin of the name of each 
state is indicated below. The number 
in parenthesis shows how many states 
are ina group. Identify cach state. 
. A United States president (1) 
. Foreign country (1) 
. Tree-covered mountains (1) 
. European rulers (7) 
. Explorers or colonizers (3) 
. Valley in Pennsylvania (1) 
. Island in English Channel (1) 
. Old French province (1) 
. English county (1) 
. Island in the Aegean Sea (1) 
. Spanish “Feast of Flowers”—that 
is, Easter (1) 
. Other Spanish names (4 
. Shoshone nag 4 > or Al- 
gonquin “Wau-re-gan” (1) 
. Indian (24) 
(For key, see page 65) 
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Did you know that 
the first clocks had 


neither face nor hands, 
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Studying the Compass 


FOR ALL GRADES 


HAZEL BUITENVELD MOSCH 


Formerly, Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades, Public School, 
Savage, Montana 


HILDREN of every grade level 
C are interested in the compass. 

Even primary children can un- 
derstand what it does. The necessary 
materials for its study include, in ad- 
dition to a compass, a magnet, a sew- 
ing needle, a saucer, and water. If 
each child in the class can be supplied 
with these materials, so much the 


better. 


APPROACH 


Should a child ask a question about 
a compass, the teacher may say, 
“Well, Peter, I will bring a compass 
tomorrow and we will look at it.” 

A pupil’s introduction, however, is 
not at all necessary, for interest in 
the subject is easily aroused. The 
teacher may simply say, “How many 
of you can float a needle in water?” 


PROCEDURE 


If the class is small enough, let the 
children gather informally around a 
table or desk. If the class is large, 
there may be several groups, each 
with a saucer of water and a needle. 

The children take turns trying to 
float the needle on water. They must 
be careful to hold the needle exactly 
level when placing it on the water, 
and the water must be quiet, or the 
needle will go to the bottom. 

If hands are not steady enough, try 
placing a square of paper on the sur- 
face of the water. Lay the needle on 
that. When the paper is soaked, 
gently push it down, leaving the nee- 
dle on the surface of the water. 

‘Be sure that the children notice 
that the needle does not point in any 
set direction. 

Now stroke the needle with a mag- 
net and again place it on the water. 
This time it points a little east of 
north (in our part of the country). 

Let different members of the class 
try magnetizing and floating the nee- 
die. Also try different needles to 
show that any needle (not too large) 
will act the same. 

As the children work, various mat- 
ters of interest may be discussed, but 
don’t force the discussion. Sometimes 
it is well to let the children play with 
the needle to their hearts’ content 
first, before you try to turn their 
thoughts to the “why” of the thing. 
Whether discussed during or after the 
experiment, the following questions 
are likely to arise. 

1. What makes the needle point to 
the north? 

There is a spot in the earth, near 
the North Pole, which is called the 
North Magnetic Pole. 

2. Why doesn’t the needle point 
due north? 

The magnetic pole is not the same 
as the geographical pole. 

3. Is there any way the needle can 
be prevented from pointing north? 

Place a magnet near by and the 
needle will be drawn toward it. 
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Show a compass. Discuss its struc- 
ture, how the needle is allowed to 
swing in a horizontal plane, and what 
the letters on the compass card mean. 

If the children need practice in di- 
rections, this is a good time to give 
it. Teach the letters on the compass 
card. Name a direction and have the 
children point that way until they 
know thoroughly north, east, south, 
west, northeast, northwest, southeast, 
and southwest. 

Write North, East, South, West on 
cards, and thumbtack them to the 
four walls of the classroom. Leave 
the cards up for a time so that all 
pupils will become thoroughly famil- 
iar with these points of the compass. 

Discuss the rising of the sun in the 
east, and its setting in the west. ; 

Review information learned: Point 
toward the .Pacific Ocean, toward 
Canada, toward Mexico, toward the 
South Pole, toward , toward 

(supply .names,-of places 
which the chilgren Know). Such ex- 
ercises will tend to make every child 
use his new knowledge in his daily 
life. 

Let the children take a compass to 
the playground, and experiment with 
it, so that they may find out by ac- 
tual experience that it will always 
point in the same direction. 

Discuss how this little instrument 
is used. It is needed for keeping a 
ship or airplane going in the right 
direction, for land surveyors, for ex- 
plorers, and in some cases for trav- 
elers, 

Supply several small bar or horse- 
shoe magnets. Use the magnets to 
pick up nails and other bits of iron 
and steel. Try to pick up paper, rub- 
ber, cloth, a penny, and so on, with a 
magnet. Let the children discover for 
themselves what a magnet will attract 
and pick up (only iron and steel). 

Place a compass on a table. Pass 
a magnet back and forth over it and 
watch the needle fluctuate. Why does 
it do so? 

If there are older pupils, especially 
if there are some who know how a 
compass works, discuss: 

1. Is there anything which will 
make a compass point in the wrong 
direction? 

A large deposit of magnetite may 
do so. Iron ships may cause the com- 
pass to be unreliable. Let the pupils 
use a magnet to attract the compass 
needle so that it will not point in its 
usual direction. 

2. How would a compass act at 
the geographical north pole? At the 
magnetic north pole? 

At the geographical north pole the 
needle would point toward the mag- 
netic pole. At the magnetic pole it- 
self the needle (in theory at least) 
would, if allowed, point downward. 

3. Let interested pupils look up the 
exact latitude and longitude of the 
North Magnetic Pole and then locate 


this pole on the map. Let them find 
out about the corresponding South 
Magnetic Pole. Let those who care 
to do so calculate the distance be- 
tween the geographical pole and the 
magnetic pole. 

4. Suggest for the benefit of the 
pupils who can read well enough: 
“You can find more about this sub- 
ject in our encyclopedia. Look for 
compass, magnet, magnetite, lode- 
stone, and other words you may think 
of. You may read about magnets in 
this science book.” Here the teacher 
may show a book which contains ma- 
terial on magnetism. 

§. If the ability of the class per- 
mits, the teacher may say, “Any of 
you who looks up anything about 
this subject on your own initiative 
and prepares a talk about it may give 
your talk before the class.” 





A TRUE-FALSE TEST 


At another science period, give 
this written test. (Each statement 
is to be labeled True or False.) 

1. Any piece of iron will magnet. 
ize a needle. 

2. The point of a compass or one 
end of a magnetized needle will point 
toward the north. 

3. The compass is really a magnet- 
ized needle in a box. 

4. Any needle will point north 
when floated in water. 

§. Sailors, surveyors, and explor- 
ers need compasses. 


KrEy 
1. False 3. True 5. True 
2. True 4. False 


Check the answers and discuss any- 
thing which does not seem clear. 





Experiments with Air 


FOR ALL GRADES 


HELEN HALL FICHTER 


Formerly, Teacher, Second Grade, Cumberland School, 
Whitefish Bay, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HOW IT ALL BEGAN 


In our social-studies class, we were 
learning about transportation. Be- 
cause of popular enthusiasm we were 
spending considerable time on air- 
planes. The textbook we used said 
that in order to understand how air- 
planes work it was necessary to know 
a great many things about the prop- 
erties of air. To find out what the 
class already knew about air, I asked 
these questions. 

1. What is air? 

2. Does air take up space? 

3. Is air strong? 

4. What happens when air becomes 
chilled? 

§. What occurs when air is heated? 

6. How far up does the air go? 

Their ideas, for the most part, 
were vague and often entirely errone- 
ous. I did not tell them whether or 
not their answers were right. We 
decided instead to see whether we 
could find out by experimenting. 


THE EXPERIMENTS 


Many of the experiments were ex- 
tremely simple. The equipment used 
consisted mainly of common house- 
hold articles. 

Does air take up space? 

To prove whether or not air takes 
up space, we performed the following 
experiment. 

We filled our empty fish bowl 
three-quarters full of water and float- 
ed a ball on the surface. We inverted 
an empty drinking glass over the ball 
and pushed the glass down to the bot- 
tom of the fish bowl. We noted that 
the water and ball within the glass 
were at a lower level than the water 
outside the glass. We discussed what 
we saw and decided that the air in 
the tumbler prevented the water 
from rising. Air was taking up space. 


Is air strong? 

We tried several experiments to de- 
cide this question. First, we colored 
some water with beet juice and sucked 
it up into a straw. When a finger 
was put over the top end of the 
straw, the colored water stayed in 
place. Raising the finger slightly im- 
mediately caused the water in the 
straw to drop. We concluded that 
the air on the bottom of the straw 
was pushing up so much that the wa- 
ter could not drop out. When the 
finger was raised, the air pressure 
from above, plus the weight or the 
water, pushed it down. 

To show again the strength of the 
air we filled a drinking glass with wa- 
ter and placed a piece of paper over 
the top. When we inverted the glass 
the water did not come out, but 
seemed to be held in place by the 
piece of paper. The air in the room 
was pushing up against the paper, 
holding it in place. The force of the 
air was stronger than the weight of 
the water. 

Referring to an encyclopedia, we 
learned that the air pressure on an 
average-sized man is as much as the 
weight of three elephants. A man 
could not carry three elephants on his 
back. However, since the air pres- 
sure is equally distributed we do not 
notice this tremendous weight. From 
an elementary science book we learned 
that at sea level air pressure is about 
fifteen pounds per square inch. 
How does temperature affect air? 

To discover the effect on air of 
heat and cold, we dropped a piece of 
burning paper into an empty mi 
bottle. When the fire had gone out, 
we placed a shelled hard-boiled 
egg in the neck of the bottle. As 
the air cooled it contracted, making 
a partial vacuum. The stronger aif, 
then, on the (Continued on page 68) 
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TEETH and HOW TO CARE FOR THEM 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


aims of education have given 

first place to health. The ba- 
sic task of ensuring the formation of 
health habits is peculiarly the task of 
the elementary school. Here definite 
standards must be raised and sound 
health habits formed in order that 
the body and mind may function 


normally. 
ORIGIN OF THE UNIT 


Our unit was initiated by a discus- 
sion on teeth in the Daily Health 
Club. This club emphasizes daily hy- 
gienic habits, especially cleanliness of 
face, hands, and teeth. The pupils 
responded enthusiastically by telling 
stories about their own teeth prob- 
lems. Some of the pupils asked per- 
mission to build a miniature dentist 
office in the schoolroom. 

OBJECTIVES 
A. General aims. 
1. To improve the general health of 
the child. 
2. To correct unsound health habits 
and to establish sound ones. 
3. To promote cleanliness. 
4. To teach facts and theory relative 
to the care of the teeth and mouth. 
§. To develop initiative, confidence, 
and self-reliance. 
6. To teach pupils to co-operate. 
7. To help prepare the child to be 
an asset to society in later life. 
8. To teach the child to solve his 
own health problems. 
B. Specific aims. 
1. To interest the child in his teeth, 
their number, kinds, uses, and value. 
2. To teach the child how to care for 
his teeth and mouth. 
3. To teach proper methods of brush- 
ing the teeth. 
4. To show how to massage the gums. 
5. To emphasize the importance of 
visits to the dentist. 
6. To explain the value of proper 
diet in building sound teeth. 


PROCEDURE 


Informal discussions were held in 
the classroom, and the pupils decided 
what they wanted to do, what mate- 
rials would be needed, and how the 
work should be done. 

A. Formation of committees.—The 
following committees were formed: 
building and equipment, dentist's 
chair, dental instruments, painting, 
sewing, flower, picture, magazine, 
sanitation, and art. 

B. How the committees functioned. 
1. From the kindergarten room, the 
pupils borrowed a playhouse, which 
was placed at one side of our class- 
toom for the dental office. Orange 
crates, the blackboard, and a screen 
made the waiting room. 

2. One child brought a desk and a 
chair; others a table, a typewriter, 
a cash register, a telephone, a desk 
lamp, a magazine rack, and four 
chairs. These made up the furniture 
in the waiting room. 

3. For the dentist’s office, a cabinet 
was obtained, and the instruments 
Were supplied largely by a dentist, 
whose daughter brought chisels, for- 


C= educators in formulating the 
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BEULAH I. TIMMERMAN 


Formerly, Teacher, Fourth Grade, George Washington School, 
Kenmore, New York 


Through a delightful combination of serious work and 
purposeful play, these fourth-grade children carried out 
a health study which brought many rewarding outcomes. 


ceps, brushes, hand mirror, a covered 
dish for cotton, and a flashlight. 
Others brought small packets con- 
taining materials used for fillings 
which they had obtained from their 
dentists. Models of teeth and molds 
for teeth were also secured. As these 
articles were brought, they were dis- 
played and discussed and allotted to 
their proper places in the office. 

4. A small desk chair was converted 
into a dental chair. First, a cushion 
was placed on the seat, and the whole 
was covered with black oilcloth to 
represent leather. A pillow was at- 
tached to the back by means of some 
metal pieces from a toy building set. 
This made the headrest. 

5. A group of boys constructed some 
necessary equipment. The sterilizer 
consisted of a square tin box with a 
perforated cardboard inset, and the 
basin was formed by placing a tin box 
or top of a plunger, which represent- 
ed the pipe. This was placed at the 
side of the dentist’s chair. From a 
square board, which served as a base, 
parts of toy building sets were built 
upward and outward to represent a 
drill. To this was fastened a round 
tin pan, which was the dentist’s tray. 
After observing a real X-ray machine, 
the boys constructed a similar object 
by using a box, rounded cardboards, 
building sets, and a pointed paper 
cup. 

6. The painting committee painted 
the waiting room, the furniture, the 
X-ray machine, and cabinet a lettuce 
green because that was the color of 
the playhouse. The wash basin was 
painted white. 

7. A group of girls made and ar- 
ranged white curtains at the windows 
and brought towels and white linen 
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How much the children learned while they played dentist! 


for the office. Pictures and maga- 
zines, such as Child Life, Hygeia, and 
Dental Survey, were placed in readi- 
ness for the prospective patients. 

8. A flower committee furnished the 
needed touch of color in the waiting 
room, and two enterprising pupils 
made an attractive sign, “Dr. Noe 
Pain,” for the door and a certificate, 
duly sealed and framed, for Dr. Noe 
Pain in the dental office. 

9. The sanitation committee busied 
themselves in keeping the office and 
instruments clean. 

10. Since the blackboard formed one 
side of the waiting room, the pupils 
decided to put appropriate drawings 
on it. Two pictures were drawn— 
one “The Army of Prevention,” the 
other “The Four Molar Teeth Men.” 

C. Other activities. 

1. The pupils made drawings to be 
used as lantern slides to show the 
different types of teeth, their location 
in the jaw, proper methods of brush- 
ing, and the dangers of neglect. 

2. Poetic alphabets were written 
about teeth, for example: 


A is for Apple 

Which makes our teeth strong. 
With plenty of vitamins 

You won’t grow wrong. 


X is for X ray, 

A wonderful machine 

That permits the decay of a tooth 
Plainly to be seen. 


3. Booklets containing original sto- 
ries and pictures were prepared. 

4. Pictures and charts were mounted 
on the bulletin board. 

§. An assembly program was pre- 
pared. 

6. Original poems about teeth were 
composed, such as the following. 


My Teeth 
I clean my teeth three times a day, 
To keep the bad decay away. 
You must clean your teeth each day; 
That is what the dentists say. 


Are your teeth real nice and white? 

Or are they just an awful sight? 

If you want your teeth real white, 

Scrub and scrub with all your might. 
Carolyn Hall 


A Smile 
A smile is such a lovely thing. 
It makes you want to stop and sing. 
You can keep yours gleaming white 
By cleaning teeth, morn, noon, and 
night. 
Jack Davey 


7. Many books and stories relating 
to health and teeth were read, both 
orally and silently. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


A. Assembly program. 

1. A health play, “A Visit from Cho 
Cho,” adapted from the book Cho Cho 
and the Health Fairy, by Eleanor G. 
Griffith (Macmillan), was presented. 
It showed a group of careless, lazy 
children who acquired sound health 
habits through the efforts of a health 
clown (Cho Cho), a speaking cow, 
and a number of fairies. 

2. Lantern slides on the care of teeth 
were made by the pupils, and shown 
and explained by the different mem- 


; bers of the class. 


3. Speeches were made by two mem- 
bers of the class who represented a 
dentist and a dental hygienist. 

B. Visitors’ Day.—On this occasion 
our model dentist’s office was open 
for inspection, and three pupils in 
uniform acted as dentist, dental hy- 
gienist, and office girl respectively. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


A. Individual attention—The dental 
hygienist of the Kenmore Schools 
talked to the class and examined the 
children’s teeth in her office. A card 
was sent to each parent, reporting the 
condition of his child’s teeth, and as 
the cards were returned showing the 
defect corrected, a record was kept 
on a chart in the classroom. 

B. Visiting speaker —A dentist of 
Kenmore gave a talk about the proper 
care of the teeth. 

C. Visual aid —The principa! of our 
school showed the class a motion pic- 
ture on teeth. 


OUTCOMES 


While the real outcome of the ac- 
tivity can only be measured in future 
years, some immediate results were 
apparent. One was increased zeal for 
the proper brushing of teeth. The 
parents became interested, and co- 
operated by having teeth defects cor- 
rected. Pupils were concerned when 
cavities were discovered. One pupil 
in particular was alarmed because she 
had to wait two weeks before she 
could have her six-year molar filled. 
Friendliness was established between 
dentist and pupil through frequent 
visits made to dentists’ offices to 
obtain the necessary information 
for the activity. 





At an early age children reveal talent in express- 
ing their emotions through the medium of the arts. 





How to Design—I 


ANNA DUNSER 
Director of Art, Maplewood—Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


placed before a group of children 

and they are left to themselves 
day after day with not a word of in- 
spiration, a few may do some surpris- 
ing things and do them rather often, 
but it will be only those who have a 
high degree of intelligence in addition 
to a natural aptitude for working 
with their hands. The greater part 
of the whole group will do some 
creative work but make very little 
progress. A few children will get 


if ALL available art materials are 


nothing done. 

All children will profit greatly by 
recognition, praise, encouragement, 
and helpful suggestions. They will 
also profit by a purposeful discussion 
of their work. They can be led to 
be critical and thereby develop their 
good taste. 

In the matter of choosing subjects, 
the children will, if always left to 
their own choices, repeat what they 
have done many times. They are like- 
ly to borrow an idea from a neighbor. 
They should therefore have some les- 
sons in which a particular subject is 
given. They will then see other pos- 
sibilitics when again left to seek their 
own subject matter. 

In working for abstract design, for 
example, it is easy to see what would 
happen if no suggestions were given. 
If nothing were said about a pleasing 
arrangement without representation, 
it might be months before some child 
happened to make an abstract design. 

The teacher should have in mind 
many lessons, or a series of lessons, 
that will definitely stimulate the chil- 
dren to make good, original designs. 
She tells them that a design is simply 
a plan for placing their colors, spots, 
lines, or masses on the paper in some 
sort of order rather than in a hap- 
hazard fashion. 

She may begin with a group design. 
A piece of paper is tacked on the wall 
or pasted on the blackboard, and some 
child is asked to put in the most im- 
portant spot. This, the teacher ex- 
plains, will be the spot everyone 
wants to look at first. Another child 
puts in another spot or a line, and a 
third child adds something that will 
hold the design together or keep it 
from being lopsided. Always this talk 
of holding the design together and 
keeping it well balanced makes for a 
good design. 

The children then see the possibil- 
ity of building a design and they will 
ali be eager to try their hand at cre- 
ation. They are not likely to follow 
the first design very closely, for they 
will feel that it is just one that some 
children made up, and that they can 
do just as well. 


The feeling would be different if 
the teacher had made the first design. 
They would be puzzled to know how 
far they were supposed to follow her 
pattern. When children are hard at 
work on designs they should be 
praised for thinking of something 
new and different, but also for pre- 
serving unity and balance. 

The finished products should be 
tacked up where they can be studied 
and discussed. The teacher should dis- 
play all the work, not just examples 
that she considers good. The chil- 
dren will enjoy and profit by seeing 
their own productions among the 
others and at a distance. Viewed in 
this manner they take on quite a 
different appearance. 

Children will enjoy picking out the 
designs that they like best, and it will 
be very enlightening to the teacher 
to see which ones are most popular. 
Sometimes it will be possible to point 
out definite qualities in the more pop- 
ular ones, such as brilliance, contrast- 
ing colors, a center of interest around 
which things scem to revolve, or lines 
that radiate and hold a design to- 
gether. 

Be sure that children do not get 
the idea that this is the only way to 
build a design; but it is one way to 
begin. The first efforts may not be 
outstanding, but the teacher who 
quits with this first attempt misses a 
wonderful opportunity. It is merely 
the planting of the seed. In their 
second or third effort the pupils will 
really blossom out. 

Another and quite different ap- 
proach to design is concerned with 
space breaking. This is a little ditt- 
cult for children under nine years of 
age. Post a sheet of paper or draw a 
rectangle on the blackboard and ask 
some child to draw a line across, di- 
viding the area into two parts in an 
interesting way. The first attempt 
will almost invariably divide the rec- 
tangle into two equal parts and usu- 
ally the line will be from one corner 
to that diagonally opposite. The 
teacher shows, before this happens or 
after, that two equal spaces lack in- 
terest because neither is more impor- 
tant than the other, and that the lines 
which begin and end in corners serve 
to lead the eye out of the picture. A 
person would not want to examine 
the margin before his eyes had had 
a chance to explore the whole design 
any more than a visitor would want 
to leave a garden before he had had 
a chance to look around. 

Whether the teacher avoids the 
equal spaces and corner endings by 
cautioning against them, or per- 
mits the children to create them and 


then shows the dangers therein, the 
next step is to have some other child 
divide a similar rectangle in a more 
interesting way. After several divi- 
siens and subdivisions, the children 
can still find spaces that need divid- 
ing. This may be done with straight 
lines only, afterwards trying it out 
with curved lines; or it may be begun 
with all sorts of lines in the first de- 
sign. Sometimes the spaces begin to 
resemble an object in nature. When 
they do, it is possible to develop 
“pictures.” The spaces may then 
be filled in with various solid colors 
and patterns. 

Another type of design is the rep- 
etition of units for borders. Very 
young children appreciate simple bor- 
ders made by repetition. They can 
see the similarity between rhythm 
in music and rhythm in repetition of 
a border unit. They can illustrate 
graphically the sounds made by two 
light taps and one heavy tap, and 
other combinations. From simple 
straight lines for the repeated sounds 
they progress to triangles, circles, 
flower shapes, and other forms. 

After they have the idea of repeti- 
tion with variation within one unit 
of the border, they can work for con- 
tinuity, placing units close together, 
and using joining lines. They can 
then begin to fit the parts together. 
Designs may be drawn for the pure 
joy of doing it, but an incentive is 
added by making designs for book 
covers, playhouses, and real house fur- 
nishings, such as curtains, wallpaper, 
rugs, dishes, and pillow tops. 








This pupil’s work shows several 
borders within a given rectangle. 


Sometimes the teacher asks the pu- 
pils to make, a border around the edge 
of a sheet of paper. When this is 
completed she asks them to make an- 
other just inside the first, and so on, 
the number depending upon the size 
of the paper and the width of the 
borders. A rectangle is left in the 
center. Any sort of picture or de- 
sign may be fitted into the remain- 
ing space. Such a border may be 
drawn in crayon on cloth and made 
into a wall hanging. Older children 
may work out the units of the border 
with block prints. 


The Marionette Stage 


KATE ALICE WHITE 


Principal, Washington School, Oglesby, Illinois 


HE marionette stage of the pro- 
fessional is an elaborate affair, 
but such a stage is neither 

necessary nor desirable for a school- 
room marionette show. It is much 
better to have a simple stage that 
the children can make themselves. 

The size of the stage varies with 
the size of the marionettes. For the 
marionettes described in the Novem- 
ber 1943 issue of THe INsTRUCTOR, 
which are approximately a foot high, 
the stage should be 5’ wide, about 
3’ 4” high, and 3’ 4” deep. 

Make a frame, similar to a picture 
frame, using some type of soft wood 
that does not split easily, for the 
front of your stage. Build a similar 
frame for the back of your stage, but 
have it at least a foot wider and six 


inches higher. If possible, have the 


corners mortised or mitered. 
Fasten the frame for the back and 
the one for the front of the stage 


together at the bottom by means of 
two boards each 3’ 4” long. (Do not 
fasten the stage together at the top. 
There must be nothing to interfere 
with the manipulation of the mario- 
nette.) If necessary, brace the stage 
at the lower corners of both back 
and front. 

Across the boards which join the 
back and the front frames lay 3 
piece of heavy corrugated cardboard. 
This makes a stage floor that is both 
strong and light. 

Over the front wooden frame put 
a proscenium arch of corrugated card- 
board, made all in one piece if pos- 
sible. The opening in the center of 
the cardboard should be about 4’ 11” 
x 3’ 3”. Let the cardboard extend be- 
yond the wooden frame on the outside 
for several inches. Fasten this card- 
board securely to the wooden frame- 
work with short nails having broad 


heads, or with very short staples. 
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THE ART 


The cardboard front of the stage 
should be given at least three coats 
of quick-drying ivory enamel. When 
the paint is dry, paste a narrow strip 
of black passe partout all around the 
opening, about one inch from the 
edge, or paint a narrow line of black, 
to give the stage a more finished ap- 
pearance. 

Fasten securely to the back frame 
of the stage a piece of cardboard 
which may extend beyond the frame 
on both sides. With a piece of crayon 
or soft lead pencil, sketch an outdoor 
picture on this cardboard in bold, free 
outlines. Paint the sky, grass, trees, 
and other details. Do not try to be 
too naturalistic in your painting. Use 
either flat paint from the ten-cent 
store or poster paint. 

At each side of the stage you will 
need at least two wings. Cut these 
pieces of scenery from heavy card- 
board, having the edge toward the 
center rather irregular. Cut the 
wings several inches higher than 
the opening in the stage. They should 
also be cut wider than they will prob- 
ably be needed. Before painting these 
wings, experiment to get their proper 
width and also their location. Add 
an easel back of light wood to each 
of the wings, so that they will stand 
up straight and can be easily moved. 
Sketch and paint in trees and foliage 
as you did for the backdrop. 

If several sets of scenery are de- 
sired, make each backdrop on heavy 
brown wrapping paper and fasten it 
to a wooden rod. Fixtures to hold 
the rods should be attached to the 
front of the rear frame of the stage. 
These backdrops may be rolled up 
and stored in a small space when they 
are not in use. Wings to match each 
backdrop are essential. 

To the back of the front frame of 
the stage fasten a double rod that is 
used for hanging window curtains. 
From green or brown velveteen or 
other material that is heavy but 
drapes well, make a ruffle that is 
about six inches wide when completed. 
Hang this ruffle (teaser) from the 
rod nearest to the frame. From the 
other rod hang matching long cur- 
tains, which should be in two parts in 
order that they may be opened and 
closed. 

If footlights are desired, a string 
of Christmas-tree lights may be used. 
Build up the front of the stage with 
a piece of cardboard so that the 
lights are screened from the view of 
the audience. Most of the lighting, 
however, should come from the sides 
of the stage. Colored bulbs may be 
used, but it is generally more satis- 
factory, and easier, to manipulate a 
Pane of glass of the desired color, 
which is held close to the light, and 
between it and the stage. 

Sometimes the interior of a room is 
needed. Keep the furniture in the 
room simple and have as few pieces as 
Possible, for it is difficult to handle 
4 marionette without tangling the 
strings if there is too much on the 
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stage. In a king’s palace show an 
elaborate window, and drape the win- 
dow to suggest magnificence. It is 
flat and out of the way. A chair with 
a high back is usually all that is 
needed besides the window. The chair 
may be made of corrugated cardboard 
or lightweight wood painted with 
gilt radiator paint and upholstered 
with material that harmonizes with 
the window hangings. 

If a peasant’s cottage is needed, 
make a small window high up in the 
wall. In the window fasten a pot 
of geraniums cut out of cardboard. 
Sometimes a table and chair are nec- 
essary for the story. Make a plain 
table and two or three chairs of card- 
board. Paint them any color that is 
desired. Group them in such a way 
that they do not interfere with the 
action of the marionettes. When a 
fireplace is called for, keep it flat or 
paint it on the backdrop. 

Very often toy dishes may be used. 
When the right size and kind of dish- 
es cannot be obtained, they may be 
made in the same way as the mario- 
nette heads. [See THE INsTRUCTOR 
for November 1943.] After they are 
finished, they may be painted any 
desired color. 

Tree trunks and logs may be made 
from cylinders of heavy cardboard, 
painted to resemble the bark of trees. 
It you need a picket fence, cut it 
out of heavy cardboard and paint it 
white. A house in the foreground 
may be made from a box of the right 
size. If the top of the house shows, it 
will have to be built up by adding a 
gable end before putting on the roof. 
Houses in the distance can be painted 
on the backdrop or on a wing placed 
well back on the stage. Bushes and 
vines may be made from heavy twine 
and pieces of lightweight wire. The 
stems are covered with green or 
brown crepe paper, and the leaves 
are made of green crepe paper. 

When the stage is completed, place 
it on a table or desk. Arrange cur- 
tains flush with the painted cardboard 
front of the stage, above, below, and 
at the sides. Be sure that the cur- 
tains extend far enough so that the 
audience cannot see the persons who 
are manipulating the marionettes. Be- 
hind the stage, place a bench for the 
puppeteers to stand on, having it the 
right height so that the marionettes 
may be worked easily. Have a place 
to hang the marionettes when they 
are not in use on the stage. A hat 
rack is excellent for this purpose. Ar- 
range a convenient place for all other 
properties that are needed. 

Before the play begins, check to 
see that all properties are where they 
belong and that the strings of the 
marionettes are not tangled. See that 
the lights are in working order. (This 
is particularly necessary if Christmas- 
tree lights are used for footlights.) 
Now we are all set! Everybody ready? 
On with our marionette show! [In 
Miss White’s next article, she will 
tell how to give a marionette play.] 





The articles in this department give successful 
ways to develop creative work in various fields. 





Teaching Music Intervals 


SISTER JEANNE MARIE 
Teacher, St. Clement’s School, Duluth, Minnesota 


quently experience difficulty in 
learning the melodic intervals 
in music. I planned: the following de- 
vices which have greatly helped me. 
I draw a ladder on the blackboard 
and print the syllables on the rounds. 
(See Fig. 1.) The steps between mi 
and fa and between ¢i and do are half 
as large as the others, so the children 
learn at the very start that each of 
these intervals represents only a half 
step. In teaching intervals, I refer 
to this diagram, thereby aiding the 
children to visualize the interval and 
to think highness or lowness of pitch. 
When the easy intervals, do-mi-sol, 
mi-re-do, do-re-mi, and so on, have 
been learned, I draw on the black- 
board a large staff with the scale and 
mark the syllables inside the notes. 
(See Fig. 2.) Every day the key sig- 
nature is changed to acquaint the 
children with the intervals in the dif- 


Com in the lower grades fre- 


ferent keys. We play a game of, 


jumping “steps” on the staff. 

In a short while it is no longer 
necessary to print the syllables inside 
the notes. The children can see at a 
glance when to jump one or two 
“steps.” They can read their notes 
readily, and enjoy the novelty of do- 
ing so without any aids. 

The children enjoy the “note game” 
particularly. Everyone wants to be a 
“note” on the human staff. I print on 
cardboard two sets of syllable cards. 
The children pin on their syllables— 
one on the front and one on the back 
—and the human staff lines up. (See 
Fig. 3.) A pupil stands behind and 
taps a “note” on the head, while the 
remaining pupils sing the indicated 
note. I also use this for drilling 
on difficult intervals in a song. 
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FIG.I 


Another game that the children 
enjoy is our “flash-card game.” Each 
pupil in one row is given a certain 
syllable. As I flash the interval, for 
instance do-mi-sol, the children who 
are do-mi-sol stand and sing the 
notes, the class repeating. This game 
really develops good ear training and 
keeps the children alert and attentive 
during the drill period. 

Profitable seatwork using intervals 
can be given to the children. I print 
on cards, 3” x 5”, the different in- 
tervals to be learned. The children 
study the cards and at a given period 
sing the intervals to me or to a pupil 
teacher. I have these cards numbered, 
and as the children sing the intervals, 
I check on small charts that I keep 
for each pupil. I can then see at 
a glance which intervals the pupil 
knows or doesn’t know. 

I also draw staffs on heavy con- 
struction paper and instead of draw- 
ing intervals in, I punch them out. 
I make these in the different keys and 
also use different measure signatures. 
The pupil places my staff on his 
(which corresponds exactly in size to 
mine), draws in the notes, and marks 
the measures. As I have no measure 
signs on mine the children must think 
how many notes are required for 
each measure. Sometimes the children 
write little poems below the staff, 
using one word for each note. 

As a final incentive to learn the 
intervals, each pupil is given a staff 
drawn on construction paper 9” x 
12”. The staffs are hung on the 
bulletin board, and as the child learns 
an interval so as to sing it accurate- 
ly, he draws it on his staff. (See 
Fig. 4.) The children vie with one 
another in learning the intervals. 
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~ RUSSIA—ONE SIXTH OF THE WORLD 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 
Formerly, Teacher, Chatham No. 5 School, East Chatham, New York 


UCH interest at present cen- 
M ters in Russia, but Americans 

know very little about this 
vast country. Russia (more properly 
called the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, or U.S.S.R.) has been 
changing rapidly in recent years. 
Great strides have been made in sci- 
ence, industry, and the arts. A quar- 
ter of a century has seen a change 
from what was practically a feudal 
system under an autocratic monarchy 
to a twentieth-century culture that 
is highly technical. 

In area, the U.S.S.R. is the largest 
nation in the world, stretching across 
the two continents of Europe and 
Asia from the Baltic Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean. It includes one sixth of the 
land surface of the earth, and has a 
population estimated at 192,000,000. 

Today the U.S.S.R. is one of the 
greatest countries of the world— 
great not only in area and in popula- 
tion but in its influence on interna- 
tional affairs. It is necessary that we 
know as much as possible about 
Russia, and try to understand what 
has been taking place there. 

When the United States became a 
republic, it established a democratic 
form of government—one “of the 
people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple.” In March, 1917, when Russia’s 
Czar Nicholas II was forced to abdi- 
cate in a revolution that was almost 
bloodless, the first group that took 
charge were known as Constitutional 
Democrats. If they had had their 
way, they would have given Russia a 
government somewhat like ours. Two 
months later, a group of moderate 
Socialists, led by Alexander Kerensky, 
came into power. By November of 
the same year the extreme Socialists 
or Bolshevists had gained the upper 
hand. They overthrew Kerensky in a 
violent revolution and set up the 
Russian Socialistic Federated Republic 
of Soviets. (In Russian, the word 
soviet means council.) 

In the United States, and in many 
other countries, there was a great 
deal of opposition to the kind of gov- 
ernment that had been established in 
Russia, largely because the Bolshevists 
started out to spread their system to 
other countries. To most people, 
it seemed just as autocratic as the 
monarchy had been. Opponents of 
the Bolshevists in Russia were killed 
in great numbers. The Orthodox 
Russian Church was declared illegal, 
its property was seized by the gov- 
ernment, and the clergy had to flee. 
For some years, all religion was op- 
posed, and people were expected to 
deny belief in God. 

The government took over indus- 
tries, farms, and private property of 
all sorts, and started to have every- 
body work for the state. This did 
not mean as much change as it would 
have meant in the United States, for 
example, where millions of people 
have their own businesses or farms, 
or are owners of other property. In 
Russia before the revolution the great 
majority of the people were more like 
slaves than citizens. When farms 
were organized under the Soviet sys- 
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to find. The up-to-date information in this article will 
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tem, on a communal or “sharing” 
basis instead of being owned by great 
landholders, the change was really a 
good thing for large numbers of 
workers. The theory of government 
on which such a system rests is called 
Communism. 

Everything in the line of improve- 
ment, instead of being left mostly to 
individual enterprise, was planned and 
carried out by the Soviet government. 
A “Five-Year Plan” was devised in 
1927, to cover what the government 
wanted to accomplish in building up 
industry, reorganizing agriculture, 
improving the highways and the rail- 
roads, arranging better living condi- 
tions, and providing educational and 
cultural opportunities. From 1933 to 
1937 the nation carried on a second 
Five-Year Plan, and in 1938 started 
on a third. If it had not been for 
this program, the U.S.S.R. could not 
possibly have done what it has in the 
war against Hitlerism. Some of the 
chief economic accomplishments of 
the first two Five-Year Plans are as 
follows: 

A, First Five-Year Plan (completed 
December, 1932). 

1. Mass production organized. 

2. Large power plants constructed. 
3. Agriculture reorganized on collec- 
tivist basis. 

4. $26,000,000,000 
capital construction. 
§. Industrial output increased 119 
per cent. 

B. Second Five-Year Plan (completed 
December, 1937). 


spent on new 


1. Economic co-ordination devel- 
oped. 

2. Rail and water transportation im- 
proved. 


3. Northeast Passage opened to navi- 
gation, and Soviet Arctic developed. 
4. $65,000,000,000 spent on capital 
construction. 


§. Grain production increased 40 per 
cent. 

6. Industrial output increased 121 
per cent, U.S.S.R. taking first place 
in Europe in this respect. 

Within recent years the Russian 
attitude toward certain matters has 
changed. There is now no official 
objection to religion, and persons are 
free to believe as they like. The gov- 
ernment desisted from trying to 
spread Communism in other parts of 
the world. It began to see the ad- 
vantages of co-operation instead of 
trying to play a lone hand. 

In 1936 a Constitution was drafted 
which defines the U.S.S.R. as a social- 
ist state of workers and peasants, with 
their local soviets as the political basis 
of the nation. 

The Constitution provides for uni- 
versal direct suffrage and a secret 
ballot. Although the Communist 
Party is the only one officially recog- 
nized, it is said that nonparty candi- 
dates are often elected to office. In 
1937, in the first election after the 
Constitution was adopted, more than 
ninety million persons voted, and this 
was 96.5 per cent of the total voting 
population. 

Above the local level, the U.S.S.R. 
is organized as follows. 

A. Supreme Soviet of the USS.R.— 
Chief organ of state power. Mects 
twice a year. Members elected for 
four years. Consists of two legisla- 
tive chambers with equal rights. 

1. The Soviet of the Union. One 
deputy for each 300,000 people. 

2. The Council of Nationalities. A 
total of 713 delegates from union re- 
publics, autonomous republics, and 
autonomous provinces. Roughly, the 
union republics and autonomous re- 
publics correspond to our states and 
counties—but our counties are not 
represented in Congress. 


B. Presidium.—Elected jointly by 
the two houses of the legislature. 
Consists of a president, 16 vice- 
presidents, and 24 other members, 
Acts when Supreme Soviet is not in 
session. 

C. Council of People’s Commissars.— 
Selected by the Supreme Soviet. Acts 
as administrative and executive organ 
of the state. 

D. Supreme Court.—Highest judicial 
body. Its members, with those of 
special courts, are elected by the 
Supreme Soviet for five-year terms, 
E, Union Republics —Each has its 
separate government for local affairs, 
patterned on the union government. 
The most important of these repub- 
lics is the Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic, which is Soviet 
Russia proper, consisting of 78 per 
cent of the total U.S.S.R. territory, 
and 70 per cent of the total popula. 
tion. Fifteen other soviet socialist 
republics are included in the union. 

It is necessary to keep in mind that 
while this organization may seem 
similar to that of a democratic gov- 
ernment, there is a strong concentra- 
tion of power in the Supreme Soviet, 
in the bodies whose members the 
Supreme Soviet chooses, and particu- 
larly in the present head of the state, 
Joseph V. Stalin, who holds the fol- 
lowing offices: deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet and member of its Military 
Council; premier; defense commis- 
sioner; chairman of the Committee 
for State Defense; commander in 
chief (marshal) of the army; general 
secretary of the Communist Party 
in the U.S.S.R. 

In connection with the following 
outlines on various aspects of life in 
the Soviet republics, it should be ex- 
plained that the war has halted many 
plans for development. Commerce of 
the usual sort is at a standstill. Much 
has been destroyed and will have to 
be rebuilt. The war has altered the 
population figures of such cities as 
Kiev and Kharkov. There has been 
an all-out concentration on the wart 
effort. 

A. Population. 

1. Total (1939), 170,467,186; esti- 
mated total (1942), 192,695,710. 
2. Largest city, Moscow, 4,137,018. 
3. Second city, Leningrad, 3,191,304. 
4. Third city, Kiev, 846,293. 

5. Fourth city, Kharkov, 833,432. 
B. Commerce. 

1. Imports—machines and industrial 
equipment, iron and steel equipment, 
rubber, wool, precision instruments, 
live animals. 

2. Exports—lumber (world’s largest 
exporter), furs, grains, cotton g 
petroleum, flax, coal, sugar. 

3. Chief countries with which 
U.S.S.R. trades—United States, Great 
Britain, Netherlands, China. 

C. Internal problems. 

1. No ocean ports free of ice im 
winter. 

2. Great areas rich in natural re- 
sources are isolated. 

3. There are many languages and 
many different customs. 

4. The territories to be consolidated 
are vast. (Continued on page 66) 
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HOW VITAL NEEDS ARE MET—OIL 


OR to our study of coal [see 
Prt Instructor for Novem- 
ber 1943, page 33], the class 
made a graph showing how many 


families (as represented by the class 


members) used each of the five types 
of fuel—coal, electricity, gas, oil, and 
wood. The study of petroleum was 
introduced in the following way. 

Teacher: Notice that the graph 
shows that no family in our group 
depends upon fuel oil for heat. Why 
don’t we use oil as a fuel in our 
homes? 

The class gave these reasons. 

1. It costs more to heat a home with 
oil than it does with coal. 

2. An oil furnace costs more than a 
coal furnace. 

3. Oil is harder to get than coal. 

4. The government has asked us to 
avoid using oil if possible. 

Teacher: You have given some 
good reasons. Do you think we 
should take up the study of oil? 
(The majority of the class felt there 
was no need to do so, but a few 
thought we should because oil is used 
not only as a fuel, but also in many 
other ways.) How many ways is oil 
used in your home? (Made a group 
list.) Now let’s think of some ways 
oil is used in Springfield, other than 
as fuel. (Listed ways.) Can you 
name any uses for oil outside Spring- 
field? Try to find pictures illustrat- 
ing the uses of oil that we have listed. 
There will be three labels on the bul- 
lectin board: Home, Springfield, Out- 





Petroleum is brought to the surface 
by wells drilled deep in the earth. 









Many additio 
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: nal pipe lines have been 
laid to carry oil where it is needed. 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


WILLA LEE TAYLOR 
Teacher, Grades Three and Four, Rountree School, Springfield, Missouri 


Following the study of coal which was described in our 
November issue, the same group of pupils studied petro- 


side Springfield. Plan to group your 
pictures under the appropriate head- 
ings. Be prepared to state your rea- 
son for placing the pictures where 
you did. 

At our next discussion period, each 
child who had brought pictures was 
given an opportunity to explain them 
and to tell why he had grouped them 
as he had. There was some disagree- 
ment as to where certain pictures 
should be placed. 

Teacher: Do you feel entirely sat- 
isfied with the arrangement of the 
pictures? (Answer was no.) Do you 
think anyone in the class should re- 
group his pictures just because one of 
us feels the pictures are under the 
wrong headings? (One pupil said, 
“Yes, if we give him a good reason 
for doing so.””) Were the suggestions 
which were made about changing 
those pictures based upon reason, or 
upon personal opinion? How can we 
gain additional information that will 
help us make fairer decisions? (The 
answer was: “Read more about uses 
of oil.”) Before we begin reading, 
however, let us decide on some of the 
things that we want to find out 
about oil. No doubt, we shall want 
to add to our list as we proceed. For 
your assignment tomorrow, bring the 
class one question or more about oil 
that you would like to have answered. 

We used the class period the next 
day to copy the questions, and posted 
them on the bulletin board. The 
teacher added’ some questions too. 

A. Pupils’ questions. 

1. How is oil formed? 

2. In what states is oil found? 

3. What does oil look like when it 
comes from the ground? 

4. How is the oil taken out of the 
ground? 

§. Where is oil taken after it comes 
from the ground? 


All photos, courtesy, American Petroleum Institute 


Homes are supplied with fuel oil from 
tank trucks having precision meters. 


Your class might well use a similar procedure. 


6. Who discovered that oil was in the 
ground? When? 

7. Do we get oil from Missouri? 

8. Do we get oil from foreign lands? 
9. How long does it take to drill 
an oil well? How deep is it? 

10. How is the oil stopped from 
coming at night? 

11. What has to be done to oil before 
it can be used for fuel, for gasoline, 
and so on? 

12. Why does oil float on water? 
13. Why doesn’t oil freeze? 

14. What makes oil burn? 

15. Why is not all oil the same color? 
16. How can oil be made thin? 

B. Teacher's questions. 

1. What kinds of oil were used before 
petroleum? 

2. Why did men begin to look for oil 
in other places? 

3. What were some of the early uses 
of oil in Ameri¢a? 

4. How did the amount of oil ob- 


tained from Drake's Well compare ~ 


with the output of a modern oil well? 
5. How does the amount of oil used 
before the present war compare with 
the amount used now? Why? 
6. Explain why this statement is 
true: “Transportation, as we know it 
today, would be impossible without 
petroleum.” 
7. How was oil transported in the 
early days? Today? 
8. What is the meaning of the terms 
“boom” town and “ghost” town? 
These suggestions for finding an- 
swers to our questions were made. 
1. Collect pictures. 
2. Notice the newspapers. 
3. Listen to the radio. 
4. Ask our parents. 
5. Talk to people who work with oil. 
6. Use the globe and maps. 
7. Read. 
Teacher: What types of books do 
you think would be most likely to be 


To transport oil on rivers, canals, and 
along the coast, tank ships are used. 







helpful? (Pupils mentioned geogra- 
phies, magazines, and encyclopedias. ) 
How will the globe and maps help us 
find worth-while information? (Pu- 
pils’ answers revealed how well they 
could recall and apply their past ex- 
periences with the globe and maps.) 
What facts about oil do you expect 
to find in the newspaper? How can 
we find out who the people are who 
work with oil in our city? (Pupils 
recalled using the telephone directory 
in studying coal.) 

We decided to make a survey of 
our school to see how many families 
represented used oil as a fuel. Class 
members worked in groups of three, 
each group surveying one classroom; 
dnd reported their findings to the 
class. There were three things they 
wanted to know. 

1. How many use oil at this time to 
heat their homes? 

2. How many used oil last year but 
do not use it this year? Will you tell 
us why you changed? 

3. Have you had any difficulty in 
buying fuel this year? 

The committee’s report showed 
that out of the 287 children enrolled 
there were twenty-eight families rep- 
resented who used oil as a fuel. Ten 
additional families had used oil last 


year. 

Our principal suggested we ask one 
of the sixth-grade boys, who had an 
oil furnace in his home, to make a re- 
port on its operation for the benefit 
(Continued on page 64) 


of the class. 





The crude oil goes to the refinery 
and emerges in hundreds of forms. 






PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


In a national crisis a great leader arises. 
This was true of France in the fifteenth cen- 
tury when the country had been invaded by 
the English. The leader was a poor peasant 
girl of Lorraine, Jeanne d’Arc (zhan dark) — 
“Joan of Arc” in English. 

For several years, while she was in her teens, 
Joan heard voices which told her that God 
would help her save her country. In spite of 
opposition from her parents, and other diffi- 
culties, she finally reached the prince who 
later became Charles VII. She convinced him 
that heaven had sent her as a leader. 

In a suit of shining armor, carrying a white 
banner, and equipped with a famous sword, 
‘Joan rode at the head of the army which 
drove the invaders:from the gates of Orleans. 
After that she was called the Maid of Orleans. 


THE ARTIST 


Jules Bastien-Lepage (zhul bas-tyan le- 
pazh) was born in 1848 in a French village, 
Damvillers. When he grew up he combined 
his father’s name Bastien with his mother’s 
maiden name Lepage. 

Most of the boy’s time was spent among the 
hard-working peasants in the fields of Lor- 
raine, the same province in which Joan of Arc 
was born. He learned to know well the peo- 
ple of the region and later he enjoyed paint- 
ing them. 

Jules early showed that he liked to draw. 
At an academy which he attended he did bet- 
ter work in the drawing class than in any 
other. When he graduated, he told his family 
that he wanted to become a painter. 

He tried being a postal clerk in Paris and 
studying at the School of Fine Arts during his 
leisure time. This did not work out well and 
he gave up his job. For several years, in the 
midst of poverty, he continued his studies. 
Then came the Franco-Prussian War, and he 
enlisted. Before the end of the war he was in- 
juredjand taken to a hospital. Afterwards he 
spent some time at his old home. 

It was a portrait of his grandfather, painted 
outdoors in Lorraine, that first drew attention 
to Bastien-Lepage. At the same time he ex- 
hibited a picture called “The Spring Song.” 
Both were favorably received. The next year 
he entered the contest for the Roman Prize. 
His painting on the assigned subject, “The 
Angel of the Lord Appearing to the Shep- 
herds near Bethlehem,” was so fine that when 
it failed to get the prize his fellow students 
made a great demonstration. 

Other work that added to the reputation of 
Bastien-Lepage included three peasant sub- 
jects, “The Haymakers,” “The Potato Har- 
vest,” and “The Young Communicant.” In 
a different style he did a striking portrait of 
the actress Sarah Bernhardt, and on a visit to 
England he painted a number of small-sized 
portraits, including one of the Prince of 
Wales, later Edward VII. However, he will 
be remembered best for his “Joan of Arc,” 
on which he worked long and earnestly. 

At the height of his power, Bastien-Lepage 
became ill, and he died in Paris when he was 
only thirty-six years old. His grave is in the 
churchyard at Damvillers, his old home. 


MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS, IN FULL COLOR, 
oF “JOAN OF ARC” ARE ON PAGES 34-35. 
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Jules Bastien-Lepage 


“JOAN OF ARC” 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 





HAT do you hear, Joan? What 

are the Blessed Voices saying? 

Are they telling you that you are 

the virgin from Lorraine who is to 
lead the French army to victory? 

The artist pictures for us the in- 
spired peasant girl of Domremy, who 
saved her country in its hour of need. 
The attentive attitude of the Maid 
focuses our eyes upon her. The light 
strikes her full in the face. What 
expression does it reveal? Her skin 
has a warm, healthy glow which 
speaks of outdoor life. 

Bastien-Lepage wanted to show a 
simple peasant girl of the region where 
he as well as Joan had been born. Her 
face has the square chin which we as- 
sociate with strong-willed persons. 
Why did Joan need to be persistent? 
Her eyes have an intense expression 
as if they were beholding a vision. 
The extended left hand gives her 
quiet figure a.dramatic quality. 

We hardly notice the clothes worn 
by the Maid. Are they coarse or 
elegant? Why did the artist use dull 
blue and brown? Why is the part 
nearest her face white? 

Where is Joan standing? The trees 
and garden, the cottage and the house- 
hold utensils of the d’Arc home in 
Domremy, have been faithfully trans- 
ferred to canvas. We see the reel 
where the maiden was winding yarn, 
and the stool overturned when she 
rose, startled by the vision. 

The trees form a background for 
the Maid. Through their leafy 
branches appear the heroic figure of 
St. Michael in armor and two ghostly 
figures supposed to be St. Catharine 
and St. Margaret. 





Although Joan looks older in this 
picture, she was only seventeen or 
thereabouts when she left home on 
her famous mission. Other artists 
have shown her in armor on her horse, 
Bastien-Lepage has chosen to picture 
her as she was before she became a 
warrior. We love the picture for its 
beauty and for the story associated 
with the Maid of Orleans. 

How much more can you find out 
about this wonderful girl? 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
METROPOLITAN MusEUM OF ART, 
New YorK 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


—— studying “Joan of Arc,” 

the original of which is eight by 
nine feet in size, you may want to 
do a large patriotic painting for your 
classroom. It may show several fig- 
ures prominently. Girls and boys 
may work together on it. 

Paste together large clean pieces of 
wrapping paper. Before drawing on 
this background, each pupil should 
make a preliminary picture, trying to 
arrange figures and objects in an in- 
teresting way. Let the class decide 
which pictures are best in color, in 
line, and in the handling of light and 
dark tones. 

A committee may draw the large 
picture, perhaps with colored chalk. 
If paint is used, mix it first. 

Decide which figures are to be most 
important. Draw them large and 
place them where they are easily seen. 
They should be striking in color. 

Such a picture, for decorating 4 
wall, is called a mural painting. 
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Old tin cans made satisfactory models for still-life compositions, the pupils found. 
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Postermaking is more fun when there is a genuine need for the finished product. 





Salvage collecting leaves no one out; every girl and boy can contribute something. 


GETTING IN 
THE SCRAP 


MARGARET NOEL 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Training School, 
State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 


© GivE each child a sense of responsibility in a national un- 
T dertaking, to bring home in a concrete manner the aims of 

the present war, and to teach community co-operation 
through actual participation were the objectives of our school 
salvage drive. 

While these aims were being realized, some valuable incidental 
learnings took place. The children became interested in the work 
of the Red Cross. ‘They began to realize the possibilities 
of salvage as a conservation measure in peace times. Further- 
more, all the children from the kindergarten through the junior 
high school experienced a sense of pride in work well done. 

The project was co-ordinated by one teacher, but each grade 
worked under the leadership and stimulation of its own home-room 
teacher. Materials. collected were. scrap metal, paper, rubber, 
rags, cordage, used light bulbs, and tin cans. Publicity was han- 
dled by the room teachers and the co-ordinating teacher. Some 
pupils made posters; others preferred to give talks to the pupils 
of grades other than their own. Mimeographed notes were sent 
to the parents at various times stating the exact kinds of ma- 
terial needed, how these materials are used in the war effort, how 
they should be made ready for collection, and how the money 
earned by the sale of salvage thus far had been used. 

Perhaps the greatest stimulation of pupil interest and partici- 
pation was the fact that every child could bring something, that 
he could bring it as often as he had it on hand, and that each 
contribution was considered worth while. From early autumn 
until spring, children of any grade could be seen arriving with a 
bag of tin, a package of papers, or a piece of scrap metal which 
they deposited in paper cartons outside their classroom doors. 

A committee of intermediate- and upper-grade pupils collected, 
sorted, and stored in the basement the salvage placed outside the 
grade rooms. This committee was also responsible for providing 
the large paper cartons, supplied by the local merchants, which 
were used for storing papers, magazines, and flattened tin cans. 
The salvage was sold every two months, and the tin shipped in 
loads of two tons each. 

At first no government effort was made to utilize the great 
amount of tin from food cans in small communities because of the 
long distances from detinning plants, and the expense of trans- 
portation involved. We met the problem by calling on the chair- 
man of the Salvage Committee of a collection center in a city 
thirty miles distant. The chairman arranged for free trans- 
portation of the tin we collected by a trucking company making 
regular runs through the village. 

The preparation of tin cans for detinning is important but not 
difficult. They must be clean because different food substances 
will pollute the tin which is in the cans. Both ends of the can 
should be removed completely by a mechanical can opener, and 
the ends placed inside the can. The can must then be smashed 
by stepping on it. We found it more satisfactory to cut out the 
ends entirely because an attached end might make a point sharp 
enough to penetrate a child’s shoe when he stepped on a can. 

The prepared tin was placed in large strong paper cartons. This 
provides for efficient storing and facilitates loading and hauling 
to the freight cars. Our year’s tin collection equaled about six 
tons and was all donated to the war effort. 

Following are correlated activities actually carried out by an 
intermediate grade. The list could be extended and elaborated. 
Oral English—Short talks were given before other grades or 
clubs on how to prepare tin cans for salvaging, how your salvage 
helps the war effort, your part in the salvage drive, and tin as 
a vital metal. 

Functional art.—Posters were made to use for publicity. 

Written English—Compositions were written on the following 
topics. 

1. The story of a tin can. The tin was traced from a mine in 
Malay, to a factory in the United States, to a food container, to 
a salvage heap, to a detinning plant, to an ammunition factory, 
to a supply convoy, to a battlefield. 

2. The story of a steel tank. Part of every tank is made from 
scrap. (Continued on page 61) 
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| MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


viniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 32. See page 61 for another suggestion, 
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HIs poster may be used in a lesson on thrift. The story of 
“The Ant and the Grasshopper” (retold below) suggests 
saving food, an idea which should be encouraged. Cut the grass- 
hopper from green construction paper, using dark green for the 
coat, a darker shade for the collar, and a light tint for the head, 
arms, and legs. The neck, eyes, and mouth may be cut from 


The Ant worked all summer long. She gathered food and 
stored it for winter. 

The Grasshopper did nothing but sing. She found plenty to 
eat whenever she wanted food, and told the Ant that she was 
very foolish to work so hard. 

At last winter came. Now the poor Grasshopper could find 
nothing to eat, and was half-perishing with hunger. She went 
to the Ant and said, “Please give me some of your stored-up 
grain.” 
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SAVE 





A THRIFT POSTER 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


white and black paper. The white fiddle is purposely exagger. 
ated in size. The ant should be black with white eyes. Orange 
or some other harmonious color is attractive for the wheelbar. 
row. Folded strips of black paper form the letters. The whole 
may be mounted on gray paper. If desired, the figures may be 
drawn on manila paper and colored with crayons. 


“What were you doing last summer,” asked the Ant, “while I 
was saving all this food?” 

“Oh,” answered the Grasshopper, “I was singing. I sang all 
summer long.” 

“If you sang all summer,” said the Ant, “you can now dance 
all winter. I have saved barely enough food for myself and my 
family.” 

The poor Grasshopper could get no food, and had to go hun- 
gry all winter long. 
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A PLAYLET WITH FINGER PUPPETS 






FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELIZABETH OBERHOLTZER 
Formerly, Teacher, Third Grade, Public Schools, Milroy, Pennsylvania 


Making the Puppets 


D” your pupils make the brownie finger puppets described in 

the June 1943 issue of THE INstRuCcToR? Here are five lit- 
tle animal heads for them to add to their permanent cast of digit 
actors—a puppy, a bunny, a squirrel, a duckling, and a kitten. 
Trace these drawings or originate similar ones, using fairly stiff 
paper; and color them with crayons. Be sure to choose bright, 
eye-catching colors. Heads of other animals, wild or domestic, 
would be equally satisfactory. 

Each of the heads may be pasted to a narrow band of paper 
which is long enough to go around the finger and overlap. But 
for best results, the band to go around the finger should be cut in 
one piece with the head. Lap A over B (see drawing) and fasten 
the ends with transparent gummed tape. 

Attach the puppets so that the faces are over the cushiony 
tips of the fingers. Hold the hand, palm outward, and practice 
dipping each finger and the thumb separately so that each puppet 
appears to make a bow. 








// 
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Now you are ready to combine words with the actions. Make 
up speeches and try to develop a characteristic form of expres- 
sion for each animal as is done for the animals in animated car- 
toons. You might have each animal puppet give a New Year’s 
resolution. The playlet on this page is an example of the way in 
which these puppets can be made to teach lessons in health, 


A Health Playlet 


THE ANIMALS TEACH HEALTH 
(Each puppet bows before and after his lines.) 


PUPPY— 
Bow-wow-wow! We'll all have fun 
Playing outdoors in the fresh air and sun. 
BUNNY— 
Hop! Hop! Hop! Run and play. 
Eat fresh vegetables every day. 
SQUIRREL— 
Quickly scamper and run pell-mell! 
- 2.1.52" But eat your food slowly and chew it well. 
*  DUCKLING— 
Quack! Quack! Quack! DoasI do. 
Drink plenty of water. Bathe often too. 
KITTEN— 
Sleepy time is coming. Meow! Meow! Meow! 
Open your windows wide. Go to bed now. 
pPUPPY—Good 
BUNNY—night 
SQUIRREL—and 
DUCKLING—pleasant 
KITTEN—dreams. 


. - 
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SNOW MEN IN WINTER PICTURES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HE wise teacher has materials 
T ready for the time when chil- 

dren want most to paint a cer- 
tain thing. When they wake up in the 
morning and find big snowflakes fall- 
ing, they are excited and eager to play 
in the snow. Nothing will please 
-them more on such a day than to 
paint snow scenes with thick white 
paint. 

The brushes must be very clean, for 
the children are disappointed if the 
They 
are pleased, however, to see the effect 
of tinting white paint with a little 
blue or purple to make the picture 
look like twilight when the snow is 
light blue or violet. 

The teacher can provide a time of 
real enjoyment if she will make sev- 
eral paintings while the children 
watch her. For example, on dark blue 
paper, paint very light blue snow, 
black houses with light blue snowy 
roofs and yellow lights in the win 
dows of the houses. 


° ‘ . %. 6 : ” 
white paint isn't “pure white. 























JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


Some child will say, “I see now. 
It looks like evening. Who would 
ever think that snow could be light 
blue and look that way.” 

Then the teacher says, “I'm going 
to mix a little more blue in the light 
blue so that the snow will be even 
deeper blue. I shall paint the same 
picture I made before. What effect 
do you think it will make?” 

As the children watch her they say, 
“Oh, that makes it darker; more like 
night.” 

Then perhaps the teacher says, “I'll 
make still another picture and mix 
even more blue in the light blue 
paint tor the snow.” 

The children laugh heartily as she 
does this. “My goodness,” one says, 


“it’s like a very dark night.” 

Then the teacher may hold up some 
pictures which she made before the 
class time, showing very light violet 
snow on dark violet paper, or black 
city apartment buildings with orange 
lights in some windows and yellow 


lights in others. The children will be 
fascinated. Such pictures have a 
poetic feeling to which the children 
respond. 

Heavy wrapping paper in a medi- 
um tan color is very useful for paint- 
ing smow scenes. The white snow 
shows on it. Black trees are promi- 
Colors like rich red and deep 
blue stand out. 

The cheap gray cardboard that is 
used in many packages is good for 
painting snow scenes if it doesn’t have 
a slippery surface, White looks very 
beautiful on gray paper, especially 
paper with a rough texture. 

But it is colored paper that the 
children like best. Not only do they 
enjoy choosing their paper from a pile 
of many colors, but they also enjoy 
choosing paint of a different color to 
use on the colored background. 

Values in snow paintings are im- 
portant. The words light and dark 
used in this article are therefore im- 
portant. With as much light snow 


nent. 


as one has in a winter picture it js 
necessary to have some dark colors 
for contrast. 

Siep drawings at lower left. 

Use dark blue, dark red, dark green, 
dark violet, or black paper. 

With white paint, draw Mary’s 
head, Bill’s head and sweater, and the 
lines for the part of the snow man 
that shows in the picture. 

Next make Mary’s coat and mitten, 
Bill’s trousers and arm, and the snow 
man’s hat. 

Add the children’s legs and feet, 
and Bill’s scarf. Paint the outlines 
for the house and for one evergreen 
tree. Begin to fill in the snowy 
branches. 

Choose many pretty colors for the 
children’s clothes and for the house 
and bare trees. Since your paper is 
dark, use light brown or gray for the 
bare trees so they will show against 
the dark sky. The house can be yel- 
low, red, light green, orange, or any 
other light color so that it, too, will 
show off against the sky. The white 
roof will add a wintry look. It is 
lots of fun to paint snowflakes in the 
picture after everything else has been 
painted. 

Step drawings at lower right on op- 
posite page. 

Use tan wrapping paper or medium 
green or medium blue construction 
paper. 

Paint the snow on the ground. It 
has drifted. 

Paint the outline of the snowy roof 
with white paint. Don’t make it too 
even. Irregular lines make the snow 
look softer. 

Fill in the roof. With black, dark 
red, dark purple, dark green, or dark 
brown, paint the corners of the house, 
the door, windows, and chimney. 
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Fill in the house. Draw the snow 
man and paint the trees with what- 
ever dark paint you like best. Add a 
few big snowflakes. 

The other pictures. 

Lucy has made twin snow men. 
You can’t tell them apart. She has 
not finished them yet, I wonder 
whether she will add arms. Perhaps 
she will put a little pine branch in 
each hat to represent feathers. 

This snow man has a real hat of 
felt and a leather belt. In his right 
hand he holds a broom. His legs 
have sticks in them to support his 
heavy body. 

Here is a real snowstorm. It is 
one of those days when the snow 
comes down in big flakes and you love 
to be out of doors. There are five 
snow men in this picture. They are 
almost hidden by the big snowflakes. 
When you paint snowflakes on top of 
the snow men, put a very little light 
violet or light blue into your white 
paint so that the flakes will show 
against the white snow men. 

The twins like their snow man. 
They put ear muffs on him. They 
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built him very near their house so 
they could watch him even when 
they were eating breakfast. 

The snow man in the picture below 
has a cane and a tall hat. Near by 
is a large evergreen tree. There is no 
snow on its branches, but the whole 
picture is covered with snowflakes. 


A snow-man design for a poster, 

Why not make a poster on brilliant 
blue cardboard? A large snow man 
ot white will show off beautifully. 
He could wear a bright red hat, and 
have black eyes, mouth, and buttons. 
Perhaps he might be carrying a black 
cane or yellow broom. 


The poster might announce a win- 
ter entertainment. Some letters may 


be white; others yellow or red. In 
other words, the color scheme may be 
red, yellow, blue, black, and white. 

The poster will be so simple in de- 
sign that it can be made quickly. It 
will be effective and appealing. 
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LUNCHEON SETS IN APPLIQUE 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ESTHER SHARGEL 
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our designs for luncheon sets are suggested here, 
Pupils will want to use motifs that are most ap- 
pealing to them, preferably making their own de- 
signs. ‘Those shown may help to stimulate creative 
work. A five-piece set can be cut from 4 of a yard 
of unbleached muslin a yard wide. Also needed are 
scraps of fast-colored printed or plain material, an 
embroidery needle, black embroidery cotton, a pen- 
cil, scrap paper, shears, pins, and a spool of thread. 

Press all cloth to eliminate wrinkles. Measure ac- 
curately, and cut from the unbleached muslin one 
piece 13” x 16” for the centerpiece and four pieces 
9” x 13” for the plate doilies. 

Turn back /s” on all edges and crease. Then turn 
back *s” and baste the hems. Using three strands of 
the black embroidery cotton, sew with large stitches 
around the edges to hold the hems. 

Draw each part of the desired decoration on scrap 
paper, allowing 76” to turn in. Cut out these pat- 
terns and pin them to the plain or printed cloth. 
Trace around each pattern with a soft pencil, cut 
out, arrange the pieces on the centerpiece, and baste 
in place. Turn in the edges }s” and stitch neatly. 

To make the stems of the flowers, the rays of the 
sun, the horse’s bridle, and the strings attached to 
the balloons, use black embroidery cotton with a 
long stitch. For each plate doily, use a small design 
in one corner, to harmonize with the design for the 
centerpiece. Press the finished doilies. 
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A WAC DOLL 


FOR ALL GRADES 


THELMA MORELAND 


A PAPER doll wearing the uniform of the Women’s 
Army Corps is a very useful bit of classroom equip- 
ment these days. Draw the doll on heavy construction 
paper. Color the shoes, bag, and gloves dark brown. 
The rest of the uniform is khaki, but shirt, tie, and hose 
are lighter than the coat and skirt. The eagle on the hat 
is gold. The girl may be given a fair complexion and 
very blond or very black hair to contrast with the tan 
shades of her costume. 

Any pupil will appreciate having a model of a WAC 
to refer to when making original drawings and posters. 
Girls who are interested in writing about the activities 
of the Women’s Army Corps can illustrate their compo- 
sitions with drawings of girls in uniform at work and 
at play. 

Finding out the differences between summer and win- 
ter uniforms and learning the insignia worn by officers of 
various ranks make interesting research problems. After 
the girls have feand out about the WAC’s, they may be 
prompted to discover all they can about the other mili- 
tary services in which women can enlist. Perhaps they 
will decide to make a doll costumed as a WAVE, a SPAR, 
a Marine, and so on. 

Looking at this drawing may help in the making of a 
costume for a girl who is to take the part of a WAC in 
aschool play. Or it may furnish the incentive for cos- 
tuming a real doll. Small dolls in WAC uniforms will 
lend an atmosphere of authenticity to a sand-table scene 
depicting life in an army camp. 
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MAKING POSTERS FOR VICTORY 


FOR 


ALL GRADES 


MYRNA TODD 


Instructor of Art, Public Schools, Duluth, Minnesota 


6 ew the opportunity and need for total participation in 
affairs of country and immediate community are greater 
than ever before. Never have individuals, from the youngest up, 
had so fine a chance to feel responsibility in so many ways. 
Drives for clothing, scrap, and tin have been more successful 
than was anticipated. War Stamp sales and Junior Red Cross 
efforts have been great throughout the nation. 

The public school deserves much of the credit for this gratify- 
ing success. To the teacher has fallen the task of arousing inter- 
est, enthusiasm, and total response to these appeals. Instead 
of being an extra burden, this duty often becomes a challenge to 
the teacher and motivates various subjects, especially art. 

Usually in art classes, after much discussion, the pupils de- 
sire to express their feelings pictorially. The pupils are given 
access to various mediums—paper, scissors, crayons, and paints. 
The teacher need do nothing but encourage and give opportu- 
nity for expression. These expressions will be as different as the 
personalities in the group—the majority will have certain ele- 
ments in common; a number will bring out refreshing and 
timely ideas; while a few will be extraordinary. The entire 
group of drawings and paintings may be displayed, and class 
criticism and evaluation invited. 


The next step is to decide how these worth-while ideas can 
be communicated to others by means of signs and posters. The 
teacher and pupils ask themselves the following questions. 

1. How can we make signs that will cause others to think? 

2. How can we make a sign that will help get in tin, and will 
make people want to buy War Stamps and War Bonds? 

3. What are the most important words for our sign? 

4. What kinds of letters are most easily seen at a distance? 

§. What colors show best? 

6. What picture or drawing will help give the idea? 

7. Where will the picture look best on my poster? 

8. Does it really add something? 

9. Is the finished sign a good poster? (a) Does it look well? 
(b) Isit really read? (c) Does it attract attention? (d) Does 
it have a pleasing arrangement of color and areas of light and 
dark? (e) Is the spacing good? 


The posters on these pages were chosen from a collection of 
more than a hundred made by children of different ages. They 
were done as a class problem following the foregoing procedure, 
Most of the completed posters were interesting and nearly all had 
some good features. Groups of posters were put on display when 
finished, and all the children had an opportunity to exhibit their 
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work. Class comments were seriously given and seriously re- 
ceived by the pc stermakers. There was usually a group near the 
exhibit examining the posters and discussing them. Some post- 
ers Were put in strategic places in the building. One boy put 
some of them in his father’s store; another took several to his 
Sunday-school classroom. 

The poster with the sailors and the slogan “They Die for You” 
was one of the most pretentious made in a group that was given 
the assignment: “Originate a poster which will make people 
think.” That poster and the one with the slogan, “Write to Him 
Today,” were chosen as the two best out of thirty-eight made in 
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one class. Among the slogans used on that group of posters were 
many which could well be used commercially. The child often 
eliminates all nonessentials and comes right to the point. 

What if the proportions in the drawings are not accurate! 
The results are sincere expressions of individuality and often of 
intense feeling. That, after all, is of primary importance. 

Posters and postermaking can easily be a live, interesting part 
of the art work. The school as a whole has a chance to benefit 
from the creative ability of talented individuals, and all who 
make posters receive joy and help from this opportunity for self- 
expression. The results may be far-reaching. 
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PROGRAM 





MY HOBBY HORSE 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MILDRED ERICKSON 


Briskl y 


I'm off to town on my hob-by horse; You'll come a-long of course. We'll go 


down the‘: foad" ‘on “our “Meta ry way, When the sun-beams are at play. With a 


P r 


nick - el here, and ten cents more, We'll vis - it the can-dy_ store. Then 


trot, trot, trot, home a - gain we go, Once more our trip is done. 
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DELIGHTFUL PLAYS for WINTER DAYS 





— 


Mother Goose on the Radio 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARGARET WYSONG SHAW 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Public School, Buena Vista, Virginia 


Everybody is trying to help out these days. 


Mother 


Goose and her family tell us in this radio play the 
many ways in which they are helping to win the war. 


(As curtains open, Mother Goose 
and her children are seen seated on 
one side of stage. Announcer stands 
near microphone on opposite side, 
nearer center of stage.) 

ANNOUNCER (speaking into micro- 
phone) —This is station U.S.A. pre- 
senting the Victory Hour. Every 
night at this time we turn our pro- 
gram over to some person who is do- 
ing his or her share to bring victory. 
Our guest tonight is Mother Goose. 
A number of her wonderful children 
are with her. I am going to let her 
tell you just what they are doing to 
help win the war. I am happy to 
present to you (stepping back and 
bowing) Mother Goose. 

MOTHER GOOSE (bows to announc- 
er; then to audience)—Thank you. 
‘Tis true we are doing all we can to 
help bring victory. Why shouldn’t 
we? Since our brave soldiers, sailors, 
and marines are defending us on the 
battle front, we should be glad to do 
whatever we can to help them here 
at home. I shall let my children speak 
for themselves. (Turns to children.) 
Children, when I call your names, I 
want you to come up and tell what 
you have been doing to help bring 








CHARACTERS 


MOTHER GOOSE JACK AND JILL 


ANNOUNCER SIMPLE SIMON 

LITTLE BOY MISTRESS MARY 
BLUE HANDY SPANDY 

MARY TOM, THE PIPER’S 


LITTLE BETTY SON 
BLUE SOLDIER BOY 


COsTUMES 


Consult illustrations in a Mother 
Goose book for ways to costume 
the characters. In addition, Little 
Betty Blue carries a sewing basket, 
Jack and Jill a first-aid kit, Sim- 
ple Simon a box of scrap, Handy 
Spandy a War Stamp album, and 
Tom a bucket. Soldier Boy wears 
a Scout uniform. 


SETTING 

A studio in a radio station. On 
a good-sized stage, have seats for 
Mother Goose’s children and a low 
table, on which is a flag for each 
child. On a small stage, omit 
seats and group children on the 
floor. Mother Goose may carry 
the flags in a basket. There is of 


course an improvised microphone. 
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victory. When you have done this I 
shall give each of you an American 
flag. Little Boy Blue! 
LITTLE BOY BLUE— 
My job is tending cows and sheep; 
| often used to fall asleep 
And let them go astray; 
But since I’ve learned my country’s 
need 
And know the armies she must feed, 
I watch my flock each day. 
(Mother Goose hands him, and 
each child in turn, a flag.) . 
MOTHER GOOsE—Mary! 
MARY— 
My name, you know, is Mary, 
And here’s my little lamb. 
His wool will keep a soldier warm 
Who’s helping Uncle Sam. 
MOTHER GOOsE—Little Betty Blue! 
LITTLE BETTY BLUE— 
My name is Little Betty Blue; 
I was hard on shoes and clothing, too, 
When I went out to play; 
But now I try to make them last; 
I mend and sew to hold them fast. 
I'm helping in this way. 
MOTHER GOOsE—Jack! 
JACK— 
I am Jack, who on a hill 
Just couldn’t keep from falling, 
But now I practice safety rules 
So Mother won’t be calling 
The busy doctor to my aid. 
He has so much to do, 
I try to save him needless calls; 
I think that’s helping, too. 
MOTHER GOOsE—Jill! 
juLL— 
I am Jill, the sister of Jack; 
I’ve learned to give first aid; 
I know just how to dress a wound 
That falls and cuts have made. 
MOTHER GOOsE—Simple Simon! 
SIMPLE SIMON— 
Sensible Simon they call me now! 
At doors I lightly tap, 
And say to people who come out: 
“Pray let me have your scrap; 
They need it in the factories 
Where tanks and guns of steel 
Are fashioned for the men who fight 
Upon the battlefield.” 
MOTHER GOOSE—RMistress Mary! 
MISTRESS MARY— 
Yes, I am Mistress Mary, 
But I can’t be called contrary 
Since [ made a Victory Garden all my 
own; 
In it I sowed the best of seeds, . 
Watered plants, and pulled the weeds. 
My beets and carrots with pride were 
shown. (Continued on page 64) 


Roads to Happy Town 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LOUISE WIELAND APPEL 
Teacher of Exceptional Children, Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


Those basic character traits which we want to develop 
in pupils are dramatized in an interesting manner in this 


easy play. 


MAYOR (/o audience)—The girls 
and boys of Room of the 
School welcome you to Happy Town. 
In Happy Town the children keep the 
Golden Rule: “Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.” 
The lessons we learn today will help 
us to know what are the right things 
to do and say in our work and in our 
play. As Mayor of Happy Town I 
shall find out whether the girls and 
boys have chosen the right roads. 

FIRST GIRL (enters from right)— 
Mr. Mayor, does thoughtfulness lead 
to Happy Town? 

MAYOR—It does; but tell me, do 
you know that road well? 

FIRST GIRL—Thoughtfulness means 
thinking of others before we think of 
ourselves. 

MAYOR—That is right, but I wish 
you would tell me how you think a 
little girl can show thoughtfulness. 

FIRST GIRL—One way is to play 
quietly so as not to disturb war work- 
ers who sleep in the daytime. 

MAYOR—W elcome to Happy Town. 
(He places her placard on his post, as 
he does those of all the others who are 
admitted to Happy Town.) 

(First Girl sits in chair provided; 
others in turn do likewise.) 

SECOND GIRL (entering)—The road 
I have chosen, Mr. Mayor, is to spread 
no gossip. 

MAYOR—Explain how you would 
check gossip such as this: “I heard 
that Tom took things at the store,” 
or “My daddy says they’re going to 
strike at the war plant for more pay.” 

SECOND GIRL—Before I repeat any 
gossip, I ask: Is it true? Is it kind? 
Will it harm anyone if I repeat it? 

MAYOR (smiling )—We need you in 
Happy Town. Welcome! 

(Enter First Boy, roller skating 
recklessly across stage past Mayor.) 

MAYOR—Where are you going, my 
boy? 

FiIRsT BOY—To Happy Town. 

MAYOR—If you want to go there, 
you must be more careful. 

First BOY—I don’t want to be 
careful. I go roller skating. right 
through the red lights. I like to 
catch hold of trucks. I don’t keep 
any safety rules. 

MAYOR—Sorry, my boy, you have 
chosen the wrong road. Carelessness 
does not lead to Happy Town; you 
must turn back. 

(Mayor waves him away. First Boy 
exits left, slowly, hanging his head.) 





The patriotic ideal has a prominent part. 


THIRD GIRL (entering)—Sir, I 
have chosen as my road the one la- 
beled “Respect Our Flag.” 

MAYOR—Explain what you do when 
our flag is passing in a parade, 

THIRD GIRL—I face the flag, stand 
at attention, and salute by placing 
my right hand over my heart (dem- 
onstrates). 

MAYOR—How do you give the 
Pledge of Allegiance to our flag? 

THIRD GIRL—I place my right hand 
over my heart, and repeat: “I pledge 
allegiance to the Flag of the United 
States of America and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands; one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” 

MAYOR—That is splendid. I think 


- you'll be a leader in Happy Town. 


Welcome! 

SECOND Boy (entering)—TIs trust- 
worthiness a good road to Happy 
Town, Mr. Mayor? 

MAYOoR—Yes, that is an excellent 
road. But tell me, what do you mean 
by trustworthiness? 

SECOND BOY—By trustworthiness 
I mean that I can be depended upon 
to do whatever I am asked to do and 
to doit well. (Continued on page 61) 








CHARACTERS 


MAYOR 

FIRST GIRL (Be Thoughtful) 

SECOND GIRL (Spread No Gossip) 

FIRST BOY (Be Careless) 

THIRD GIRL (Respect Our Flag) 

SECOND BOY (Be Trustworthy) 

FOURTH GIRL (Be Obliging)— 
Should be able to play piano. 

THIRD BOY (Be Selfish) 

FOURTH BOY (Be Honorable) 

FIFTH GIRL (Speak Courteously) 

FIFTH BOY (Be True to the 
American Way of Life) 


COsTUMES 


Mayor is dressed as much like an 
adult as possible. The five girls 
and five boys wear school clothes, 
and carry placards to identify 
themselves. 


SETTING 


No special background is neces- 
sary. Near center stage is a guide- 
post to Happy Town. On this post 
the Mayor hangs the placards 
showing accepted roads, At his 
left are chairs for the newly chos- 
en citizens of Happy Town. 
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VERSE to READ and LEARN in JANUARY 


OLD YEAR AND NEW 


HARRIETTE W. PORTER 


Where does the Old Year pass the 
time when it has gone away? 

It was a very happy year—I wanted 
it to stay. 

It brought the seasons, four of them, 
from winter back to fall, 

And many, many blessings, with Life 
the best of all. 

_ 1 wonder where the Old Year went; 
I cannot understand— 

Perhaps it has gone to join the years 
that once were enjoyed in this 


land, 


Where does the New Year come from 
when the Old Year goes away? 

And will this coming New Year be 
as friendly, long, and gay? 

Its secrets still are stored away, each 
one a big surprise; 

And we must wait for them to come 
before our very eyes. 

But where was New Year all this 
time? I cannot understand; 
Perhaps it was with the coming years 

that are waiting to bless our 


land. 


THRIFT 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


Whenever I spend a penny, 
I try to save one as well, 
For when I may need a saved penny 
Is something that no one can tell. 
Very soon I save two of my pennies, 
A nickel, and then a dime; 
And, oh, I can save a whole dollar 
In simply the shortest of time! 
A little of spending and saving 
Is fun, and it’s wise, I find, too; 
For spending it all makes a spend- 
thrift, 
Which I would not be. Now would 
you? 


A NOAH’S ARK 


MYRTLE BOAZMAN 


A Noah’s Ark is a toy I'd choose 
Where all the animals come by twos— 
Ducks that quack, and sheep that baa, 
Birds that sing, and calves that maa, 
Elephants, chickens, dogs that bark, 
All these I'd have in my Noah’s Ark. 


A LUMP OF CLAY 
IRENE U. HARTWELL 


I took a little gray lump of clay 

And rolled it into a ball today. 

1 pinched it there and I pinched it 
here. 

I pulled out a trunk and a floppy car; 

Another ear on the other side, 

Four gray legs that were sturdy and 
wide, 

A thinny-thin tail where a tail should 
be— 

And there stood an elephant looking 
at me! 
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MY DIARY 


ANNIE L. VON TUNGELN 


I hadn’t even guessed 

How jolly words could be 
Until I tried to keep 

A five-year diary. 


It grows a bit cach time 
I take it from the shelf, 
And writing every day 
Helps me express myself. 


TODAY’S JOURNEY 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 
(A choral reading.) 


GROUP— 
Where are you going, 
Sunny day? 

sOLO— 
Over Time’s Bridge 
To Yesterday. 

GROUP— 
Must you leave us? 
Can’t you stay? 
Can’t you always 
Be Today? 

sOLO— 
I must leave you, 
I can’t stay; 
Only once am I 
Today. 
But don’t worry, 
Fret, or sorrow. 
Joy comes with 
Each Tomorrow. 


SPARKLING SNOW 
HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


The steps were covered, 
The sidewalks were, too; 
The roof tops were gone 
Except for the flue; 

The bushes were there, 

Just humps on the ground; 
The grass was certainly 
Nowhere to be found; 

The little twigs quivered 
On each willow tree, 

And swayed back and forth 
And threw feathers at me. 
The window was covered 
With fluffy white flakes 
Like frosting on one 

Of my best birthday cakes. 
O what a delight 

To awaken today 

And see sparkling white snow 
In which to play. 


THE SNOW 


ELSIE MELCHERT FOWLER 


Fall softly, snow, 
All through the night; 
Send down your flakes 
Like feathers white. 
Cover all sleeping things 
Waiting to grow; 
Touch the earth gently; 
Fall softly, snow! 


KITTY PINKTONGUE 
MAURICE HILL 


Friendly Kitty Pinktongue, 
White as morning milk, 

Cuddles up to everyone, 
A bit of fluffy silk. 


Playful Kitty Pinktongue 
Rolls like a ball of fur. 
How she loves to chase her tail, 
And how she loves to purr! 


Curious Kitty Pinktongue 
Hunts for something new, 
Sniffs in corners, peeks in bins, 

And searches closets too. 


Daring Kitty Pinktongue 
Learns to climb a stair, 

Scampers to the very top, 
The attic—everywhere. 


Tired Kitty Pinktongue, 
Asleep beside the fire, 

Dreams of all the nicest things 
That little cats desire. 


THE SNOW MAN 
OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 


I made a little snow man 
Out in Grandma’s yard; 

I patted him and patted him 
Till he was very hard. 


His eyes were purple marbles; 
His teeth were sticks stuck in; 
He had a corncob pipe, 
But no sign of nose or chin. 


Presently the sun came out 
And spoiled my fun. You see 
He took the snow man for himself 
And left a pool for me. 


SMALL THINGS 
WINNIFRED J. MOTT 


“I was once thrown out just any- 
how,” 

Said a bright tin can, “but I'm pre- 
cious now. ° 

I'm washed and flattened ard cher- 
ished, for 

Little tin cans can help in the war.” 


Said a tablespoonful of bacon fat, 

“Though once I was scorned by old 
Jack Sprat, 

Today, I’m exceedingly proud to say, 

No good American throws me away.” 


Said a sliver of soap, with prideful 
air, 

“T was once thought too small to use 
anywhere; 

But now I am all used up, somehow, 

For slivers of soap are needed now.” 


Americans, these are a few of the 
things 

(All small in themselves, it’s true) 

Whose united saving will help our 
land— 

And this saving is up to you. 


A YEAR AGO 
M. LUCILLE FORD 


A year ago when I was small 

There wasn’t much I knew at all. 

A year ago I couldn’t say 

My A B C’s, or tell the way 

They looked. But now—why, I can 
spell, 

And know my letters very well. 


A year ago when I was small 

I couldn’t read, no, not at all! 

But now I’ve read six books! I know 

A lot more than a year ago. 

Yes, I can write and count and figure, 

But then, you see, I've grown much 
bigger! 


MORNING PRAYER 


MARY HESTER BEAM 


Our Father, God in Heaven, 
In this our morning prayer, 

We give Thee thanks, our Father, 
For all Thy love and care; 

For home and friends we thank Thee; 
For music, birds, and flowers; 

For winter's snow and lamplight, 
For summer’s sun and showers. 


Help us to grow more gentle, 
More patient, brave, and true; 
And may we strive to please Thee 
In all we say and do. 

Bless all Thy children, Father, 
Wherever they may be, 

In beautiful America, 
Or far across the sea. 


ICE SKATING 
HARRIETTE W. PORTER 


My skates on the ice are clicking and 
tricking 

Just like bird wings flashing and 
flicking. 

See the curlicues I am sketching? 

Aren’t my spirals and figure eights 
fetching? 

I'm never dizzy from my turning and 
whirling. 

It’s fun to be pivoting, circling, and 
swirling! 


FREEDOM’S CROWN 
DON MARSHALL 


Freedom was the brave cockade 
A Continental wore. 

Freedom topped the coonskin caps 
Of Ethan Allen’s corps. 

Freedom rode the roll-brimmed hats 
That stormed up San Juan Hill. 

Freedom is the plume of hope 
Above steel helmets still. 

Freedom leaves its sacred mark 
Upon a nurse’s brow. 

Freedom rides the battered hat 
That follows wake of plow. 

Freedom graces head of white, 
Black, yellow, brown, or red. 

Freedom is that priceless crown 
Found on a free man’s head! 
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WINTER 
BERNARD HIRSHBERG 


(For choral speaking. The class 
may speak entirely in unison, or 
group and solo work other than that 
indicated may be worked out.) 


ALL (sharp rhythm)— 

The ice is here, 

The ice is there; 

Jack Frost is whistling 
Everywhere. 

Low (slowly) — 
Jack Frost is whistling 
Everywhere; 

HIGH (lively)— 
And all he touches 
Freezes to ice! 

If he nips your ears 
And bites your toes, 
soLco (sharply)— 


THE BROOK 
M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


MY GIFT 
DOROTHY WATKEYS 


The only sound 

The whole day long 

Is the little brook 
With its cheerful song. 


I gave today to the War Fund Drive 
That wounded men might stay alive. 
And I was very proud to give 

So all these gallant men might live. 


It runs through the woodland 
Banked with snow, 

Keeping its course, 

Steady and slow. 


For when the days of war are done 

And men have laid aside the gun, 

rll want to know, with a thankful 
heart, 


That I have really done my part. 
The only sound 
The whole day long 
Is the little brook 
With its cheerful song. A FLYING CARPET 


ANNIE L. VON TUNGELN 


I'd like a magic carpet 
For a long and daring flight; 
Of course I'd also want it 


FEED THE BIRDS 
LAURA M. CORYELL 


NEW YEAR 
GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


New Year, what do you hold for me? 
New Year, may I peek and see? 
What is this? A big, blank page, 
Like the setting of a stage? 


I must fill it now, you say, 

Bit by bit and day by day? 
Choose my characters with care, 
So the play will be most fair? 


New Year, New Year, I'll try hard; 
Every step and word I'll guard, 

So when all the stage I see 

Proud and happy I shall be. 


COMPENSATION 
MARY HESTER BEAM 


ch Look out that he doesn’t To bring me home at night. 
Nip you twice! Don’t forget the helpful birds Magicians have been in my garden! 
Bae eee a . When wintertime comes round! It burst into bloom overnight; 
ow Winter's treasure chests Don’t forget your feathered friends The twigs on the trees and the bushes 
Open their doors, When ae enl ice abound! AFTER A SNOWFALL Are Senaiaten in billows of white. 
Spilling the snowflakes MARGARET OLESON A flash of bright blue in the maple, 
Over the Earth. You have listened to their songs A glow of warm red in the vine— 
soto (calls into distance) — All the summer through. Silver on all the branches My pensioners, cardinals and blue 
Snowflake, snowflake, Think of all the bugs and worms Under a winter sky; jays, 
Like a shining star, They have killed for you. Hedges and grass wear jaunty plumes; Are here, and expecting to dine. 
Where do you come from? Muffled and mittened, I The nuthatch is scolding the downy, 
Do you come far? Now that they are hungry Flounder in feathery coldness, A titmouse calls loud to his mate; 
ee; HIGH (echo) — Tie suet in a tree; Plunge into diamonds bright, With snow and the birds in my gar- 


We're from the valley 
Over the moon. 


Scatter crumbs and nuts about 
And see how glad they'll be. 


Follow a strange, uncharted course 
Over a world of white. 


den, 
Who cares if the sun gets up late! 


We are the raindrops 
You knew last June. 
ALL (gentle rhythm)— 
Falling, falling, 
Gently falling, 
Thicker, thicker, 
Snowflakes drop; 
Now they cover roofs all over; 
Will they never, never stop? 
Low (slowly) — 
Look, the snow has gently white- 
washed 
Village, farm, and city street; 
All the world in white is snowbound, 
Like a ball rolled in a sheet. 
soLo (quickly) — 
nd “Come, build a snow man,” 
ALL— 
ind The children shout. 
SOLO (a different soloist for each 
sentence )— 
hts “Let’s make him big!” 
“Let’s make him stout!” 
ind “First comes his body.” 
“Then his head and eyes.” 
ind “Then a great big mouth 
To eat icicle pies.” 
HIGH (quickly)— 
Then down the hill 
J They coast with joy. 
ALL (evenly)— 
Winter sports thrill 
Every girl and boy. 
Pare (lively) — 
y sled is a snow ship, 
SoLo (loud)— P @ @ 
Shipmate, ahoy! 
ts HIGH (alarmed) — 
But where are the flowers? 
iw on row? 
Low (slowly) — 
Sh! They’re asleep 
Neath the blanket of snow; 
Sh! They’re asleep 
Neath the blanket of snow; 
Waiting for spring 
To awake them once more, 
When birds will be singing 
In woods and on shore. 





Come and Dance in the Circle 
SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


ForMATION: Form circle in couples— 
boys inside, girls on their right, 
ready to dance counterclockwise. 

STANZA 1: 

1 and 2—Step forward on tiptoe, 
accenting first step of three. 


3—Stamp feet softly. 
4—Partners join right hands over 
heads and circle around. 

STANZA 2: 
1 and 2—Partners face each other. 
Boys bow and girls curtsy. Repeat. 


3—Clap hands. 

4—Same as 4 in stanza 1. 
STANZA 3: 

1 and 2—Partners shake hands. 

3—All smile, right and then left. 

4—Same as 4 in stanza 1. 


BASED ON A FOLK SONG 


Come and dance in_ the 
part-ner, Come and bow in_ the 
part-ner As you stand in_ the 


cir - cle, 


Come and dance in __ the. 


Come and bow to your 
Shake the hand of your 








hap-pi - ly _ sing. 
hap - pi - ly 


hap - pi - ly 


Come and stamp your feet soft-ly As we 
Come and clap yourhands soft-ly As we 
Come and smile all to - geth-er As we 


sing. 


sing. 
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TWO PLAYS TO GIVE IN JANUARY 





Father Time’s Birthday 


FOR ALL GRADES 


EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


Children of any age will enjoy this play about Time and 


his big family. 


There is ample scope for originality in 


costuming the actors and in planning for their symbols. 


(Great-Grand father Time sits be- 
fore the fireplace dozing. His scythe 
rests beside his chair. Grandmother 
Year is bustling about, glancing often 
al Great-Grand father Time.) 

GRANDMOTHER YEAR—Come, come, 
Father Time, wake up. Your birth- 
day is here again, and it is almost 
time for the children and grandchil- 
dren to come. It would never do for 
them to find you asleep. 

GREAT-GRANDFATHER TIME (opens 
his eyes, stretches arms, and yawns )— 
1 wasn’t asleep. Time never sleeps. 

GRANDMOTHER YEAR (aside )—Poor 
dear, he really believes that. I hear 
the children. They'll keep him awake. 

(Enter the four seasons.) 

WINTER—Hello, Grandfather Time. 
Happy birthday wishes from us all. 
We would not miss coming home on 
your birthday for anything. Hello, 
Mother Year, I hope you have a feast 
ready. Nothing like Mother’s cook- 
ing, you know! 

SPRING (smiles at him indulgently, 
but shakes her head)—Oh, Brother 
Winter, all you think of is feasting. 
It is the rest of us who have to work 
to get the food ready. I am busy all 
the time I am on earth sowing the 
seeds of the things you like to eat. 

SUMMER (sfeps toward Winter) — 
I, too, Brother, work very hard, help- 
ing the seeds to grow after Spring’s 
planting. I can assure you I have no 
time for feasting while I am on earth. 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


GREAT-GRANDFATHER TIME—W ears 
a white wig and beard, and a 
loose robe; carries a pasteboard 
scythe. 

GRANDMOTHER YEAR—Wears a 
white wig, and old-fashioned 
long dress, apron, and kerchief. 

WINTER—Boy in a white suit that 
is trimmed with cotton. 

sPRING——Girl in a pale green dress; 
carries a silver wand. 

SUMMER—Girl in a deep pink 
dress, and crown of roses. 

AUTUMN—Boy in a brown suit. 
Carries a large basket of fruit. 

MONTHS—T welve girls or boys in 
costumes trimmed with appro- 
priate artificial flowers, fruits, 
or leaves, or other insignia. 


SETTING 


A living room in the home of 
Great-Grandfather Time. There 


are a fireplace, a table, and chairs. 
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AUTUMN—And I, likewise, have 
much to do—the fruits and grains to 
ripen and gather in so that all may 
eat their fill. Truly, Brother Winter, 
you are the only one who enjoys 
feasting without working. 

(Winter looks dejected.) 

GRANDMOTHER YEAR (pafling him 
on the back)—Cheer up, my son. (To 
the others indignantly.) Why do you 
speak so to him? Winter never boasts 
ot his work, as the rest of you often 
do, but he is just as busy as any one 
of you. Where would your seeds be, 
Spring, if he did not have his servant 
Frost crack the hard ground open so 
the rains could make the earth soft 
and ready for planting? Then his 
servant Snow spreads a warm white 
blanket over the earth to keep the 
seeds and roots that are in the ground 
snug and warm so they will come up 
into the sunshine when it is time. 
And, unless the seeds grow, Summer 
would have no plants to tend, and 
Autumn no harvest to gather. 

(Spring, Summer, and Autumn 
look ashamed.) 

SPRING—We did not mean to be 
unkind, Brother Winter, but we did 
not realize before how important your 
work is to us. I, for one, thank you. 

SUMMER—And I, 

AUTUMN (slowly)—And I do too. 

WINTER—You are welcome. I do 
not mind when people say hard things 
about me. I know they do not under- 
stand the importance of my work. 
But now I hear the children outside, 
bringing birthday gifts. 

(Grandmother Year opens door. 
The months enter, and one by one 
step up to Great-Grand father Time 
with open hands as if holding the 
gifts they mention. When they finish 
speaking, they pass in front of him to 
the other side where they group them- 
selves in order.) 

JANUARY—I bring the first gift of 
all, the little New Year—a time for 
new beginnings, new resolutions, and 
happy thoughts. I bring the ice and 
snow that in the north covers the bare, 
cold earth and makes it beautiful. 

FEBRUARY—I bring you many gifts, 
Great-Grandfather Time—birthdays 
of great persons, and valentines. Al- 
though I am short, I am well laden 
with gifts that will bring happiness. 

MARCH—Great-Grandfather Time, 
I bring March winds and rain that 
prepare the way for spring. I bring 
kite time and marbles and pussy 
willows. (Continued on page 63) 
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Grandma Thrifty’s Visit 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES OR A RURAL SCHOOL 


GENIEVA B. PAWLING 


Here is real humor at the children’s level; also oppor- 
tunity for spirited acting and a lesson on thrift. The play 
may be expanded by adding more characters and dialogue. 


SCENE I 


(Mrs. Willow is rocking the baby— 
a doll. Mr. Willow and Charley are 
playing checkers as close to the cook- 
stove as they can get. Mary is lying 
on the couch with a torn coverlet 
over her. Lena, seated near the stove, 
is shivering. A knock is heard.) 

MR. WILLOw—Lena, go to the 
door. Your move, Charley. 

LENA (at door)—How do you do. 

MR. THRIFTY (from doorway)—I 
have had some trouble with my car. 
May we come in for a few moments? 

MR. WILLOW (rises, and goes to the 
door)—Come on in. It’s bitter cold. 

MR. THRIFTY (enters, followed by 
Grandma)—Thank you. I am Henry 
Thrifty and this is my mother. 

GRANDMA—How do you do. 

MR. WILLOw—Glad to meet you. 
I'm Tom Willow. This is Mrs. Willow 
and these are our children. 

MRS. WILLOwW—Please sit down. 
(She offers a chair to Grandma.) 

(Mr. Willow pulls out a chair for 
Mr. Thrifty. A leg falls out. He re- 
places it carefully, but Mr. Thrifty 
indicates that he prefers to stand.) 

MR. THRIFTY—I'm sorry to intrude 
in this way, but my car has broken 
down and I couldn’t leave Mother out 
in the cold. We were lucky to be 
near your house. 

CHARLEY—You sure were! Next 
house is *most a mile down the road. 

MR. THRIFTY—Is that so? Do you 
have a telephone so I can call a gar- 
ageman to come to see about my car? 

MR, WILLOW—No, we never got 
around to have a phone put in. 

LENA—The Moores have a phone. 

CHARLEY—They live down the 
road like I told you. 

MR. THRIFTY—Then I'll just have 
to go down there to telephone. 

CHARLEY—I'd go for you only it’s 
just about chore time. 

MR. THRIFTY—I wouldn't dream of 
troubling you. Mother, I’m afraid 
we shall have to ask these people to 
let you stay here until I can arrange 
to have someone come for you. 

GRANDMA (who has been talking to 
Mrs. Willow and Lena in pantomime, 
and admiring the baby)—Go along, 
Henry. Ill be all right. 

LENA—She can stay here forever. 

(Laughter.) 

MR. THRIFTY—Well, then, good- 
by. I'll be back as soon as possible. 

MRS. WILLOw—We'll make your 
mother as comfortable as we can. 


(Mr. Thrifty exits.) 

MR. WILLOW—Charley, if you'll do 
the chores [ll go to the woods and 
cut as much wood as I can before 
dark. (To Grandma.) Yl soon have 


it nice and warm here. Come on, 
Charley. 
MARY—Hiurry, Daddy. I’m cold. 


(She pulls coverlet closer.) 

(Mrs. Willow pulls blanket close 
around the baby. Exit Mr. Willou 
and Charley.) 

GRANDMA (looking at Mary)—\s 
the little girl sleepy? 

MRS. WILLOW—She lies down a lot. 
She always seems to be tired. The 
baby has to be held all the time. I get 
sv discouraged. Here, Lena, you rock 
him and [ll start supper. It won't 
take long. All we've got is potatoes. 

GRANDMA (removing wraps)—Let 
me take the baby so Lena can help 
you. (She takes baby.) Why dont 
we have the potatoes baked? They 
are so good that way. 

MRS, WILLOw—Why, I guess we 
can. (She and Lena exit.) 

GRANDMA (fo Mary)—You look 
thin. What’s your name? 

MARY—It’s Mary. 

GRANDMA—Well, Mary, do you 
drink lots of milk? 

MARY—No, I don’t like milk. 

(Mrs. Willow enters and puts po- 
tatoes in the oven, Lena brings ins 
few pieces of wood and puts som 
in the stove.) (Continued on page 62) 








CHARACTERS 


MRS. WILLOW 
MR, WILLOW 
CHARLEY 
MARY 


LENA 
MR, THRIFTY 
GRANDMA 


CosTUMES 


Scene I—The members of the 
Willow family wear ragged cloth- 
ing. Mr. Thrifty wears a neat, 
warm overcoat. Grandma wears 
a pretty suit, coat, and furs. 

Scene I1.—The Willows’ ragged 
clothes are replaced by neatly 
mended ones. 


SETTING 


Scene I.—Interior of the un- 
tidy home of the Willows. There 
are a couch, a cookstove, a table, 
and rickety chairs, one of which 
has a leg that falls out. 

Scene II.—Same as Scene I, ex- 
cept that the room now appeafs 
tidy, with furnishings repaired. 


—— 
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CHARACTERS 


GIRL 

STATION ANNOUNCER 
COMMENTATOR 

RUBBER ADMINISTRATOR 
INDIANS OF HAITI—Two or three. 
FIRST SAILOR 

SECOND SAILOR (Pedro) 
COLUMBUS 

MR. GOODYEAR 
ASSISTANT 

MR. EDISON 

MR. FIRESTONE 
SUPERINTENDENT 

NEWS REPORTER 
NATIVES OF BRAZIL—T wo or three. 
MRS. JOHNSON 

FIRST CHILD 

SECOND CHILD 

THIRD CHILD 

FIRST COLLECTOR 
SECOND COLLECTOR 


CosTUMES 


People of the present time wear 
everyday clothes. For costumes of 
Columbus, his sailors, and the 
Indians, see illustrations in his- 
tory books or encyclopedias. The 
plantation superintendent wears a 
light-colored summer suit and a 
wide-brimmed hat. The natives 
of Brazil have loose-fitting, cheap 
cotton clothes. 


SETTING 


Prologue-—Comfortable chair 
and radio, arranged in front of 
curtain at right or left side of 
stage, to allow curtain to open on 
other scenes. Radio is made from 
a carton. Station signal is given 
off stage by striking do, sol, mi on 
tuned water glasses or a xylophone. 

Act I, Scene 1.—A forest at the 
ocean’s edge in Haiti in the year 
1493. Trees are sumac saplings 
supported in Christmas-tree hold- 
ers. Leaves, shaped like rubber- 
tree leaves (trifoliate), are cut 
from green construction paper and 
fastened to the branches. 

Scene 2.—Mr. Goodyear’s kitch- 
en. The stove is made from two 
orange crates, covered with heavy 
brown paper. The stovepipe is 
made from a roll of paper. 

Scene 3—Mr. Edison’s estate 
at Fort Myers, Florida, having 
the same trees used in Scene 1. 
Two boxes of goldenrod, one with 
long stems and one with short 
stems, are on the ground near the 
center of the stage. 

Act Il—A modern Brazilian 

rubber plantation. The trees pre- 
viously used are arranged in rows, 
and have V-shaped grooves painted 
on the side facing the audience. 
A cup is placed at the bottom of 
each tree to catch the latex. 
Natives pour the latex from cups 
into pails. The canoe is made 
from orange crates, supported on 
roller skates. In it are rubber 
“biscuits” (flat, round cakes made 
of crushed paper covered with 
dark crepe paper). The pod that 
contains rubber seeds is made in 
the same way. 
Act III—The lawn of a home 
in Middletown. There is an out- 
door backdrop and some lawn 
furniture with at least two chairs. 
One or two large shade trees and 
smaller shrubbery may be includ- 
ed if desired. 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


DOROTHY C. FLEMING 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Dobbs Ferry Elementary School, 
Dobbs Ferry, New York 


This play, with a patriotic theme, depicts outstanding 
events in the story of rubber, and shows the importance 
of collecting rubber scrap because “every bit helps.” 


PROLOGUE 


(Girl is seated, knitting.) 

GIRL—Oh, my goodness! I almost 
forgot about the School of the Air 
program. ‘There is to be a special 
guest today to talk about rubber. I 
must hurry and turn on the radio. 
(Turns on radio.) 

STATION ANNOUNCER (behind cur- 
tain, giving station signal)—It is 
now 10:15 a.M., Auditorium Clock 
Time. This is Station MES broad- 
casting from Middletown Elementary 
School. At this time we present the 
regular School of the Air program. 

COMMENTATOR (behind curtain) — 
Good morning, everybody! This is 
your School of the Air commentator, 
speaking from Middletown. Our pro- 
gram today is about rubber. I won- 
der, children, whether you know how 
very important rubber is. Of course 
you know that we are doing a lot !ess 


riding in automobiles now than ‘we: 


did a short time ago because we can’t 
get rubber for tires. But do you 
know that not only tires but some 
three hundred other parts of a car are 
made of rubber? Altogether, more 
than fifty thousand articles are man- 
ufactured of rubber. In order to save 
the rubber we have and to plan new 
ways of getting more, the president 
has appointed as rubber administrator 
We are very fortunate 
in having Mr. as our guest 
this morning. He will now speak to 
us on the subject of rubber. 

RUBBER ADMINISTRATOR (behind 
curtain)—Good morning, girls and 
boys! In learning about rubber, per- 
haps you would like to know a bit of 
its history. Suppose we glance at the 
island of Haiti in the year 1493 and 
observe Columbus landing there on 
his second trip across the Atlantic. 
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Act I 


Scene 1 

(As curtain opens, Indians are 
bouncing chunks of rubber. Enter 
First Sailor, Second Sailor, and 
Columbus.) 

FIRST SATLOR—Ha! 
at last, Admiral. 

SECOND SAILOR—What are those 
things the natives are playing with? 

COLUMBUS—Yes, what are they? I 
must have one. Here, Pedro! Take 
this knife and trade it for some of 
that odd substance. (Pedro trades.) 
H-m-m-m! This is a strange thing! 

FIRST SAILOR—When we return to 
Spain we must show this to our king 
and queen. 

COLUMBUs—Yes, they will be in- 
terested in it. Now, let us go. I 
myst explore further. 

» (Curtein.) 

RUBBER ADMENISIRAYOR (ehind 
certain) —Thove early Tadida aatives 
called the <reg fram which they got 
the fnaier‘a! for thir ‘bouncing balls 
the weeping tree because its juice 
flowed out so fast when its bark was 
cut. This juice later became known 
as latex. Dr. Joseph Priestley of Eng- 
land called it rubber after he discov- 
ered that it would rub out pencil 
marks. Now I should like to take you 
back to the year 1839, and have you 
look in on Mr. Charles Goodyear, 
working away in his kitchen. Every- 
one thought he was crazy because he 
dressed in rubber from head to foot. 
He did this in order to find out just 
what rubber would do. He worked 
many years trying to perfect it. 


We're on land 


Scene 2 


(Assistant is standing by the stove, 
stirring something in a kettle, when 
Mr. Goodyear enters.) 








RUBBER~EVERY BIT HELPS 


MR. GOODYEAR—How is the mix- 
ture of rubber and sulphur coming 
along? 

ASSISTANT—I don’t know. You 
look at it, Mr. Goodyear, and see 
what you think. 

MR. GOODYEAR—It doesn’t look 
very good to me. Oh, dear! What 
can I do? I’ve been working on 
processing rubber for years—and still 
no success! 

ASSISTANT—I’m sorry that you 
cannot find a way to stop rubber 
from cracking. 

MR. GOODYEAR—It not only cracks 
with the cold, but it gets sticky in 
hot weather. And it has a terrible 
odor, too, when it gets warm. 

ASSISTANT—Why don’t you give 
up? You've spent years at this and 
you've lost money working on it. 

MR. GOODYEAR (lifting a piece 
from the kettle) —Yes, 1 know, but 
ll not give up until I find some- 
thing that will do the trick. No, sir, 
ll not give up! (Stamps foot and 
piece of rubber falls on stove.) Quick! 
Quick! Get it off! (Grabs piece 
from stove.) Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
But—look! It isn’t sticky! It’s more 
like leather. It stretches, too. Oh, 
and even the heat of the stove didn’t 
make it smell, Here, take a piece and 
nail it outside the door and see what 
effect the cold will have on it. I 
believe we've found something that 
will make rubber one of the most 


* important things in the world. 


(Curtain.) 

RUBBER ADMINISTRATOR (behind 
curtain)—The process of heating 
rubber which Mr. Goodyear discov- 
ered, quite by accident, became known 
as vulcanization. It was named for 
Vulcan, the Roman god of fire. And 
now, suppose we take a look at an- 
other great man, Thomas A. Edison, 
on his estate in Florida. His friend, 
Harvey S. Firestone, is with him. 


Scene 3 


MR. EDISON—I believe a plant can 
be found which will produce rubber 
from the native soil of America and I 
am going to try to find it, Harvey. 

MR. FIRESTONE—You ve certainly 
got a job on your hands. Where did 
you get all these plants? (Poinis to 
the many varieties in yard.) 

MR. EDISON—They came from dif- 
ferent parts of America. Some of the 
seeds I had sent to me from South 
America and Africa and the Far East. 

MR. FIRESTONE—How much ex- 
perimenting have you done? 

MR. EDISON—TI have experimented 
with more than fourteen thousand 
different plants, and I’ve found rub- 
ber content in over twelve hundred 
of them, but they don’t produce 
enough to be of any value yet. So 
far the goldenrod produces the most. 
And see here—see how much bigger 
I’ve made this plant grow. 

MR. FIRESTONE—Yes, that’s the 
ordinary size of goldenrod, but yours 
is much bigger. (Points to the two 
sizes of plants.) 

MR. EDISON—In time I’m sure I 
shall find something that can be 
grown right (Continued om page 68) 
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SKATING IS FUN 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


° 
With swinging waltz rhythm 
GIRLS BOYS GIRLS 


FF SFP SE 


There’s ice on the pond and ice on the stream; Clear and bright we see it gleam. Then why be the one who stands and 





Come join in the thrill that skat - ers may know, Glid-ing swift-ly to and fro. We're off to the pond, we're on our 





ALL |!- |2. BOYS GIRLS 


waits, When you can be fly - ing on shin - ing skates? 


way. Come out and go skat-ing with us to-day. Swing a- long on your 





BOYS GIRLS nos BOYS GIRLS BOYS 


r rf 


skates, Swing a-long on your skates. We will dip andsway as we glide a-way. Swing a - long on your skates, Swing a - 





GIRLS BOYS 


long on your skates. There's a hock - ey team read- y to play. And it’s dip, bend, cir-cle a-bout, Dip, bend, 





GIRLS BOYS ALL 


f f r 


turn with a shout. Swing a - long on your skates, Swing a - long on your skates, Through the spar - kling win-ter day. 
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MEET THE IMPRESSIONISTS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GENEVA C. HALVORSON 
Teacher of English and Art, Public School, Blue Earth, Minnesota 


(The Stranger is studying first one 
picture and then another under a 
magnifying glass. Jimmy and Larry 
enter from the left, and look at the 
pictures in a desultory manner.) 

jwmmMy—Well, Larry, I hope other 
people at this exhibit know more 
about pictures than I do. 

LARRY—Those are my sentiments! 
You know, Jimmy, some of these 
paintings are all right, though. Did 
you notice a sea picture by that 
American artist Homer? 

jJimMy—Sure, I saw it. It was 
called “Northeaster.” It showed a 
storm at sea, with high waves and 
spray, and a bare ledge of rocks in 
the lower left corner. 

LARRY—Now that’s the kind of 
picture I like. I’ve never seen the 
ocean, but that picture looks just the 
way I imagine it—color and ll. 
What I can’t understand is why some 
artists seem to go out of their way to 
make their pictures unnatural. 

jJimmMy—Yes, I know what you 
mean! There’s one now. (Points to 
“Russian Winter”; then both look at 
it disgustedly.) Isn't that the spot- 
test thing! Did you ever see a 
landscape that looked that way? 

LARRY—Never! 

JIMMY (notices Stranger)—Well, 

ere is someone who seems to enjoy 
them. What is he doing? 

‘LaRRY—He is studying a picture 
with a magnifying glass. Let’s watch. 

(Boys move nearer Stranger and 
watch him for a moment.) 

JIMMY—Mister. (Stranger makes 
mo reply.) Mister. 

STRANGER—I beg your pardon. 
Were you speaking to me? 

JiMMY—Yes. Please tell us what 
you are doing that for. 

STRANGER—I get a great deal of 
Picasure studying and comparing 
Paintings under a magnifying glass. 

t shows more clearly the artist’s 

ique. Just now I am studying 
the technique of Renoir as a repre- 
sentative of the Impressionists. 
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At a picture gallery, two boys learn from another visitor 
how Impressionists paint light. They go away full of en- 
thusiasm and new ideas on the light and colors in nature. 


jimmy (blankly, to Larry)—Do 
you understand that? (Turns to 
Stranger with a smile.) 1 guess we 
don’t know what you are talking 
about. 

STRANGER (smiling)—I take it you 
are not acquainted with the Impres- 
sionists. 

LARRY—No. Are they people? 

STRANGER—Yes, they were artists 
who, around the year 1860, invented 
an entirely new way of painting. 
Here are several examples of their 
work. How do you like them? 

LARRY—We decided we didn’t like 
them because we never see real land- 
scapes that are spotted. Why do the 
artists spot them like that? 

STRANGER (looks at watch) —Well, 
boys, I have a few minutes before I 
must leave, so, if you wish, I'll tell 
you a little about Impressionism. 

jimmy—Oh, thank you. Will you 
tell us why some of the paintings look 
like crazy quilts? 

STRANGER (laughing)—All right. 
I'll try. But first, let me tell you 
what the name Impressionist means. 
Impressionists were a group of artists 


who tried to paint a single impres- 
sion—just as a scene appeared during. 
a single moment. Suppose an artist 
walked through the dim coolness of a 
summer wood on a sunny day. Sud- 
denly he came to an opening at the 
edge of a stream. The whole land- 
scape, the water, the bridge, the 
buildings opposite, lay bathed in a 
flood of bright sunlight. That was 
the moment he wished to put on can- 
vas. He wanted in his picture every 
bit of the sparkle that met his eyes 
that moment. How was he to do it? 
LARRY—Whew! ‘That would be 
some job. How could he do it? 
STRANGER—As you can imagine, it 
was a difficult problem. You see, 
color changes with the amount of 
air through which you see it. I mean 
that color varies according to the 
distance the object is from you. 
jJimMy—What do you mean by 
that? Wouldn’t the grass be green 
no matter where you saw it? 
STRANGER—No, it wouldn’t. Now 
keep in mind the artist standing at 
the edge of the stream. The grass 
near him would be painted green. Far 








CHARACTERS 


STRANGER 
JIMMY 


LARRY 


SETTING 
An art gallery. Any Impressionis- 
tic pictures can be displayed—those 
by Manet, Monet, Degas, Renoir, 








Pissaro, and Cezanne. [See sugges- 
tions at end of play for pictures used 
in this play, and where they may be 
obtained.] Include several paintings 
by artists prior to 1860, in addition 
to very modern prints. Some pic- 
tures may be borrowed from class- 
rooms or the homes of the pupils. 














on the other side of the stream, there 
might be a faint blue tinge, due to 
the influence of the atmosphere. The 
farther away the grass was seen, the 
bluer it would appear, with the grassy 
foothills of the distant mountains a 
misty blue in the background. 

LARRY—Can you beat that! To 
me green grass is green. How do you 
know air is blue? 

STRANGER—Don’t forget that what 
you call the sky is only the air sur- 
rounding the earth. 

jJimmy—Why, of course that’s so! 
And if the air is blue looking through 
it vertically, ic must be just as blue 
gazing through it horizontally. So it 
stands to reason that objects have to 
look blue if enough blue air gets be- 
tween them and you. 

LARRY—Well, I guess that’s right. 
Did the men who painted these pic- 
tures have to remember the atmos- 
phere for every color they used? 

STRANGER—They did. But atmos- 
pheric influence was only one of their 
color problems. Shadows offered an- 
other. 

LARRY—Shadows! 
were gray or black. 

yimmy (who has been studying 
some of the pictures while Stranger 
was speaking)—I thought so too, 
Larry, but look at this picture. There 
is color in these shadows. (They ex- 
amine “The Blue Vase.”) Are there 
any rules for shadow colors? 

STRANGER—There are. As you see, 
shadow is not an absence of color, but 
a change of color. Science had al- 
ready proved that shadows contain 
the complementary color of the ob- 
ject casting the shadow, but the Im- 
pressionists were the first actually to 
put that knowledge into practice. 

LARRY—I was just thinking of a 
big poster I saw. It was the picture 
of a rosy-cheeked child, and I noticed 
the shadows were green. I thought 
the artist must have been crazy, but 
I guess he was using Impressionistic 
ideas. (Continued on page 62) 


I thought they 
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(Harry and Tom are reading and 
talking at a table.) 

HARRY—Tom, have you filled out 
your high-school entry blank yet? 

TOM—No. Why? 

HARRY—What are you going to put 
for Future Occupations? ‘There is 
room here for three choices. 

tToM—Oh, I don’t know. All | 
want is a job where I can earn a lot 
of money in a hurry so I can get 
out and have a good time. 

HARRY—Yes, I want that too, but 
at the same time I want to work at 
something I really enjoy doing. 

TOM—You know, Harry, ordinary 
jobs are tiresome. I want to do some- 
thing big and courageous for my 
country like people we read about in 
- books and newspapers, but I suppose 
I shall be a small frog in a big pool. 

HARRY—Oh, Tom, you have the 
wrong idea entirely, But there, it’s a 
quarter of four and I must rush. I 
am going to put down aviator, May- 
be my little bit in that vocation will 
help make my country great, and | 
know it’s what I want. So long. 

TOM—So long, Harry. (Harry ex- 
its. Tom sits leafing through his 
book.) Such fuss about a job! After 
all, 1 guess most people work just to 
earn a living. It doesn’t matter what 
kind of work it is. Look at those 
men who climb skyscrapers. No one 
can tell me they are doing it because 
they like it. There doesn’t seem to be 
any opportunity to accomplish any- 
thing outstanding today. Sometimes 
I even wonder why people need an 
education of any kind. 

(The light grows dim.) 

UNCLE SAM (enfers)— 

“I hear America® singing, the varied 
carols I hear, 

Those of mechanics, each one singing 
his as it should be blithe and 
strong. 

The carpenter singing his as he meas- 
ures his plank or beam, 

The mason singing his as he makes 
ready for work or leaves off work, 

The! boatman singing what belongs 
to him in his boat, the deckhand 
singing on the steamboat deck, 

The shoemaker singing as he sits on 
his bench, the hatter singing as he 
stands, 

The wood-cutter’s song, the plough- 
boy’s on his way in the morning, 
or at noon intermission or at sun- 
down. 

The delicious singing of the mother, 
or of the young wife at work, or 
of the girl sewing or washing, 

Each singing what belongs to him or 
her and to none else, 

The day what belongs to the day— 
at night the party of young fel- 
lows, robust, friendly, 

Singing with open mouths their strong 
melodious songs. 

Tom—Uncle Sam, do you believe 
that? That is poetry, not real life. 

UNCLE sAM—Of course that’s true, 
and do you know why they are sing- 
ing? They know they are building 
a greater, finer America—their own 
America. They help decide what it’s 
going to do because they elect its 
officers and make its laws. How can 
you run a large important country if 
you aren’t educated well enough to 
do your own job well or to understand 
what your country is doing? 

ToM—Yes, but, Uncle Sam, isn’t 
that just a lot of talk? 
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TOM’S LESSON 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


ESTHER MYERS 


Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Iron Hill School, 
New Britain Township, Chalfont, Pennsylvania 


This play is intended for an eighth-grade commencement 


program. 


If your school does not have midyear promo- 


tions, you can use it in a vocational guidance program. 








CHARACTERS 
HARRY AVIATOR 
TOM MECHANIC 
UNCLE SAM STREET CLEANER 
CHEMIST FARMER 








SETTING 
A cyclorama or neutral curtains 
lining the stage. The stage curtain 
is closed briefly at the end of each 
episode to indicate a change of scene. 














UNCLE SAM—You re really a skep- 
tic, aren’t you? If it’s proof you 
want, come with me. 

(Curtain closes; then opens to dis- 
close the Chemist in bis laboratory.) 

UNCLE SAM (enters with Tom)— 
Good afternoon, Mr. Chemist. 

CHEMIST—Good afternoon. Why, 
Uncle Sam, how can J help you today? 

UNCLE SAM—I didn’t come to se- 
cure a new use for our farmers’ prod- 
ucts or a substitute for old things so 
that we can save our natural re- 
sources; I came to ask you why you 
work so hard. You can’t expect to 
be an Edison. 

CHEMIsT—I? I work because I like 
my work. As for Edison, there were 
hundreds of scientists who, long be- 
fore he was born, made experiments 
that helped him. Maybe today I shall 
discover a fact, and some day some- 
one will use what I learned to dis- 
cover other new ones. 

TOM—yYes, but what do you get 
out of it? Surely not a palatial home 
and handsome clothes? 

CHEMIST—Listen, my boy. Who 
made our world what it is today? 
Politicians? No! Historians? No! 
We did—the scientists of the world. 

UNCLE SAM—Did your education 
help you at all? 

CHEMIsT—In school I learned the 
miracles that have been performed 
from Galileo's day to mine. It was 
there I learned that this (pointing to 
test tubes) was one thing, and that 
another, but by putting them togeth- 
er I have something different, some- 
thing new. The little facts we learned 
in school help to change our world. 

(Curtain closes; then opens to 
show the Aviator and the Mechanic 
in conversation.) 

AVIATOR—Nick, my plane must 
have some attention. That motor is 
sending out warning signals and it 
needs a thorough examination. 

MECHANIC—Surely, Slim. Just 
wait till I get my tools. 

(Mechanic leaves. Uncle Sam and 
Tom enter.) 

UNCLE SAM—Have you a minute, 
Aviator? Tom and I want to talk to 
you. 

AVIATOR (saluting Uncle Sam)— 
Yes, sir, Uncle Sam, I am always at 
your service. 


UNCLE sAM—That was a dangerous 
trip you made last night in all that 
fog. Certainly no job pays enough 
money to warrant taking such a risk. 

AVIATOR (surprised)—Uncle Sam, 
that’s not a risk; that’s my job. 

toM—Well, leaving salary out, is 
the joy in your job worth all the 
hard studying and training it takes? 

AVIATOR—Tom, any job worth do- 
ing takes stamina, plus years of study, 
plus health and ambition. Given them, 
you and your country can never fail. 

MECHANIC (re-enters)—Slim, I’ve 
checked your plane and everything is 
now satisfactory. 

AVIATOR—Thanks. I must take off. 
Good-by. (He exits.) 

UNCLE SAM—Mechanic, how could 
you be so sure that plane would work 
satisfactorily? 

MECHANIC (reproachfully)—Why, 
Uncle Sam, that’s any good mechan- 
ic's job. 

UNCLE sAaM—Yes, I know. Here’s 
another question. Look at your hands 
and clothes—they’re dirty. Couldn't 
you get a white-collar job? 

MECHANIC—Uncle Sam, you ought 
to be ashamed. Our country didn’t 
grow because someone sat at his desk 
and planned it. Someone had to sweat 
and get grease under his fingernails. 
Uncle Sam, how can you talk like 
that about mechanics after all we 
have done? We united the North, 
East, South, and West. Now, that— 
that’s our thanks. (Turns to leave.) 

UNCLE sAM—I only tried to test 
you to show Tom that you think 
your job is the best in the world. 

MECHANIC—Yes, and I suppose he 
is one of those young people who 
think they can come in here tomor- 
row and do my job. But he’s fooled! 
You study your arithmetic, English, 
and history, lad, so you won’t get any 
wild notions. There comes another 
plane. Sorry, but I have to go. 
(Exits.) 

ToM—I guess he told me. Uncle 
Sam, could you take me to see a street 
cleaner or a farmer? [I'll bet their 
answers will surprise you. 

UNCLE sAM—Let’s go to see both! 

(Curtain closes; then opens, show- 
ing Italian street cleaner at work.) 

(Tom and Uncle Sam enter.) 

TOoM—He’s singing at his work! 


UNCLE sAM—Mr. Street Cleaner! 

STREET CLEANER—Whasa theese? 
Oh, Uncle Sam! I’m so glad to ge 
you. Don’t my streets look verra nice? 

UNCLE SsAM—They do indeed. 

Tom (aside)—Gosh! He’s proud 
of that. 

UNCLE SAM—Mr. Street Cleaner 
can’t you find a better job? 

STREET CLEANER—Wha’ for a bet. 
ter job? I got a good job. I 
make America beautiful. Those sky. 
scrapers—they don’ look nice if the 
streets are dirty. Uncle Sam, my 
goes to de nicest school in de world, 
He’s going to be a great American, 

UNCLE SAM—You re a good Amer. 
ican yourself, Mr. Street Cleaner, 

(Uncle Sam and Tom watch Stree 
Cleaner exit, hummin g as he 80¢es,) 

TOM—That was a surprise. [] 
still bet on the farmer though. His 
long hours aren’t very pleasant, and 
[ know he doesn’t get rich. 

(Curtain closes; then opens to 
show Farmer whistling as he carrie: 
pail and stool.) 

UNCLE sAM (enters with Tom)— 
Good day, Farmer. This is my friend 
Tom. 

FARMER (drops stool and shakes 
hands)—This is a pleasure, Unek 
Sam. I am on my way to the bam 
to do the milking. Isn’t the land. 
scape beautiful? 

TOM—Yes, it is. But somehow | 
thought farmers didn’t take time to 
notice that. 

FARMER—Notice it! Listen, young 
man, we cat, sleep, and drink th 
beauties of this country, but we don't 
talk about it, and we certainly don't 
pull all the beauty out by the roots, 
as some of our city friends do. 

UNCLE sAM—We notice that yo 
have had an education, and are intd- 
ligent. Why don’t you move to th 
city and get an easy job? 

FARMER—Uncle Sam, it takes 
brains to run a modern farm, and dll 
the education I could afford isnt 
enough to help me solve all my prob- 
lems. 

TOoM—How can you work so hard 
and get so little for your effort? 

FARMER—Get so little? Every 
time I see the city I say that I putit 
there and I'll keep it there. Th 
farmers planted this continent; th 
farmers also reap the harvest. Aany- 
time you get worried, buy yourself 
section of land in the United States 
of America and really own a part o! 
your country. (Evxifs.) 

tomM—All right, Uncle Sam, | 
don’t mind hearing you say, “I told 
you so.” 

UNCLE sAM—No, 
only say, 

“I hear America singing, the varied 
carols I hear, 
. each one singing his as" 
” should be blithe and strong. 
As long as America sings at its work, 
America will lead the world. (Exits. 
tom (pulls blank from pocket)— 
Occupation! I guess I'll have to find 
the one job I really want to do i! 
it’s that important. Just think, by 
choosing that job, and educating my- 
self for it the best I can, I'll hep 
to make America great—I'll be + 
really true American. 


“TI Hear Ameri 


Tom. I. can 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 
Singing,” from Leaves of Grass, by 
Whitman, copyright 1924, is wrinved Bf 
permission of Doubleday, Doran anc 


Company, Inc. 
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COLOR THE PICTURE 
DRAW A RING AROUND 
me and played THE RIGHT ANSWER 


Susie Swan stayed ho 
That she was 4 nurse’s aid. 
. nurse’s aid 
Susie Swan played she was \a movie staf 


Gave her doll a bath in bed. 
* is lovel Y’ sh id. 
Swan Is love yee meee She washed her doll ind eS tub 
{in bed 





lovely soap 


Swan is pure. And Swan can float 
Swan is & 
\fish 


Like a Jittle motorboat. 
Take a Swan bath. Then you'll know You use Swan when you! cake a bath 


Why the dolly likes it so! 





FREE SEATWORK SHEETS! 


TEACHERS! HERE’S THE SECOND SWAN {| 
SEATWORK SHEET...WRITE FOR 
COPIES FOR ALL YOUR PUPILS! 


Please send me... 
Swan-and-doll senbuiesh sheet 


rush your hair 








SWAN, BOX 63, NEW YORK 8, N. Y; 


.free copies of the Susie 














Our first seat 
- ‘ 

ork project was such a success tha : 

tee mniclitietnass ' that here is a second Name 

would like. They’ enjoy. Write for as many copies 

pate “A y’re free! Size 914” x 1214”. Just fill wets Address. 

paste on penny postcard—and mail now _——s 
. City. 

State. 
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Teachers’ Help - 





IN APPRECIATION 
MAY HARSHBARGER 


I TELL my pupils that each week I 
will write one or two notes of 
appreciation for some fine trait of 
character such as acts of kindness, 
politeness, honesty, improvement in 
personal appearance, or outstanding 
effort in schoolwork. For this | 
‘keep on hand two boxes of children’s 
note paper and envelopes—a dainty 
pastel shade for the girls, a more 
masculine type for the boys. 

These notes are the children’s own 
affair; no one need read them but 
themselves, though I think very few 
remain secret. One big sullen boy, 
who had been a special trial to me, 
carefully wrapped in clean paper the 
note that commended him for being 
so helpful to his mother. This is 
typical of the way in which the notes 
are received. My only problem is that 
every week I find so many things to 
commend that it is hard to decide 
who shall have the treasured notes of 
appreciation. 


A LITERATURE AID 


SISTER STELLA REGINA 


M** of my pupils were not in- 
terested in reading good litera- 


ture until they learned to make what 
we called a “literature calendar.” The 
children who were talented in draw- 
ing painted scenes for the top of the 
calendar while others did the figures 
for the month. The scenes were taken 
from the literature that the class was 
reading, and were changed monthly; 
for example, an incident described in 
Benjamin Franklin’s Au/fobiograph) 
illustrated the month of January. The 
scenes aroused the curiosity of the 
children, and it was not long before 
everyone found pleasure in reading 
good literature. 


FOR RAINY DAYS 


ALZONIA MERRITT 


F™ a long time I was puzzled over 
the problem of rainy-day noise in 
my classroom at recess. One day I 
put in a corner of the room a table 
that the boys had made out of pieces 
of scrap lumber and painted brown. 
i asked the pupils to contribute money 
to buy games such as Chinese Check- 
ers and Anagrams, or to bring used 
games from home. 

We soon had a variety of games. 
They were placed neatly on the table 
where the children could have access 
to them. On rainy days, they played 
with the games under my supervision. 
A child is appointed each week on 
Monday to look after the games and 
see that they are in good order on the 
table after the children have finished 
with them. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE JANUARY CALENDAR 


MARGARET E. PARRY 


reading, and seatwork. 
Is January a winter month? 
. What is January 1 called? 
. What date is today? 
. How many days are in January? 
. What month of the year is Jan- 


U" these questions for discussion, 
l. 
2 
3 
4 
5 


uary? 


6. On what day did January begin? 
7. On what day does it end? 


' 
8. Put the number of this year on 


the blackboard. 


9. How many school days are there 


in this month? 

10. The birthday of what historic 
person comes in January? 

11. What is the date of his birth- 
day? 


12. How many War Stamps do 


you plan to buy during January? 








Club Contributors, Attention! 


ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THE INstTructor, Dansville, NY. 
They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

Please observe the following rules. 

Place your name and address in 
the upper right-hand corner of the 


first page of each manuscript. (A 
married woman should use her given 
name, not her husband’s. ) 

Put your name and address on the 
back of each photograph submitted. 

One article should not exceed 300 
words in length. 

Plain white paper, 814” x 11”, is 
preferred. 

Begin each article on a new sheet. 
(It is not necessary to send a letter 
with your contribution, but if you 
do so, put it on a separate sheet.) 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines. ) 


Club Exchange 


WITH mail facilities now overbur- 


dened and postal clerks busier than 
ever, it seems wise to eliminate the 


Club, Exchange department from 
THe Instructor. We plan to re- 
sume it with the return of peace. 





CHECK-UP BOXES 
VIRGINIA H. CLOUD 


we an overcrowded third 

grade, I have found check-up 
boxes very helpful. Boxes marked 
SPELLING and ARITHMETIC ar 
put in convenient places in the room 
If a child misses a word in spelling 
that word is written correctly several 
times and slipped into the spelling 
check-up box. If he misses a problem 
in arithmetic, that work is corrected 
and put into the arithmetic check-up 
box before he leaves in the afternoon, 
After school, when I am doing my 
own check-up work, I go through 
these boxes. If I find incorrect work, 
I return it to the child the next day, 
explaining what is wrong, and the 
work is corrected and shown to me. 


INEXPENSIVE PASTE 
MABEL PHILLIPS 


O PREPARE an inexpensive paste, 

take the. desired amount of wall- 
paper paste, mix with cold water to 
the proper thickness, adding water 
gradually, and presto! you have the 
finest kind of library paste, with good 
keeping qualities. A few drops of 
oil of cloves may be added. 


A CLEANING BEE 


VERA WEIGHTMAN 


A twice a year we have a real 
housecleaning bee in my school. 
Certain tasks connected with clean- 
ing are more to be desired than oth- 
ers, and therefore some very necessary 
tasks are likely to be overlooked in 
the excitement when twenty or thirty 
children are clamoring, “What shall | 
do now?” My scheme has a certain 
clement of chance in it, and all pv- 
pils feel that it is fair. 

I first list duties to be done. Ther 
are always several dozen, sometimes 2 
hundred, in the school and outside. 
I write each task on a slip of paper. 
I use paper uniform in size. When my 
pupils are all in one grade, I simpl) 
mark some slips “Boy” and som 
“Girl” and some “Either.” Each child 
draws a slip and does what it says. 
But in a school that includes all 
grades and ages I designate jobs for 
younger and older children. For 
ample, a tiny girl can clean out the 
chalk tray but cannot mop. If some 
tasks are too hard for certain chil- 
dren, I excuse them. 

I write out directions carefully. |! 
magazines are to be moved I clearly 
tell from where to where. Thi 
teaches the children to follow writes 
directions. We have never had aa) 
unpleasantness when the tasks are 4! 
lotted in this way. The children seem 
to take pride in seeing how man) 
tasks they can get done. 
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TWO GREAT REVOLUTIONS ! 


The First Revolution 


The Revolution for Independence in 
1776 was for individual freedom from 
oppression—from taxation without 
representation—it was for freedom of 
speech, of worship, to work when, 
how and where one pleased. This was 
before steam, electricity or other power 
lightened the burden of human toil. 


The Second Revolution 


Then came the Industrial Revolution. 
Man’s energy through machinery and 
enormous investment was multiplied a 
thousandfold. His courage—ability — 
energy — initiative—thrift—investment 
—were rewarded with personal profit 
and accomplishment. Free Enterprise 
flourished—greater employment en- 
sued—wages increased —living stand- 
ards improved—new wants were cre- 
ated and satisfied—and our country 
became the envy of the world. 


What Next? 


War has further speeded science and 
invention. Progress is marking time 


until the war ends. Individual Freedom < 


and Free Enterprise await the go-ahead 
signal to move forward to greater 
accomplishment. 


The Interests of Capital 
and Labor are Inseparable 

The businessman’s profit and the work- 
ing man’s wages and living standards 
are inter-dependent. Serving co-opera- 
tively, under a representative democra- 
cy and a constitutional government, a 
better world is in the making. 


This Railroad's Part 


If granted equal freedom by law, regu- 
lation, and taxation, as applied to 
competitive forms of transportation, 
the “Old Reliable” and its employees 
will do the same fine job in peacetime 
for their Southland as they are now 
doing in war for the Nation. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
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Old Reliable...Yesterday...Today.::i:Tomorrow 


Higher wages, increased production, 
greater prosperity, always follow the in- 
vestment of Capital. They can be assured 
in no other way. Capital is entitled to a 
fair return for its investment and risk. 
Labor is entitled to an appropriate wage. 
The public benefits from increased pro- 
duction. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
with its half billion dollar investment, is 
regulated enterprise at work. It looks 
confidently forward to a continued share 
in developing the South. 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 
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YOU CAN BE.... 








Seeing Ourselves as 


Our Colleagues See Us 


ROXIE ANDREWS FIRTH 


Formerly, Assistant to the Director of Teacher Placement, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Tt tHE New Year's beginning, 
A our thoughts naturally turn 
to inventories, appraisals, and 
resolutions. We have attempted pre- 
viously to take an objective view of 
ourselves through the eyes of pupils, 
parents, and school administrators. 
[See THe Instructor for January 
1939; April 1943; September 1943.] 
Our survey would seem to be incom- 
plete without a look at ourselves 
through the eyes of our colleagues. 
How do those with whom we work 
every day—who face the same prob- 
lems we do—see us? What do they 
think of us as fellow workers? What 
do they like about us and to what 
do they object? 

The following comments and ques- 
tions are the ones which have been 
most frequently heard “within the 
ranks” during the past ten years. 
(Quotation marks, when used, indi- 
cate the exact words; otherwise the 
paragraphs summarize comments.) 


THE OLDER TEACHER 
RAISES SOME QUESTIONS 


Why don’t those sweet (though 
green) young things, fresh from 
school, realize that we too once went 
to college—that we've had years of 
putting some of that theoretical 
learning to the test of experience; and 
it’s just possible that we've kept up 
with the changes in the educational 
field, though, alas, too many of us 
haven't! 

Why don’t newcomers recognize 
that we've spent some time in the 
community, that we know the people 
and know that progress sometimes has 
to be made slowly; that traditions 
cannot be disregarded;- that some con- 
servative communities will not accept 
all the newfangled ideas of a univer- 
sity campus or a city. 

Why can’t young teachers recog- 
nize that our school system is not en- 
tirely obsolete, even though it can’t 
afford all the equipment and supplies 
furnished by the training schools? 

Why don’t young teachers try to 
“fit in”? They won’t lose their in- 
dividualities by doing so—they may 


even develop them. 
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THE YOUNG TEACHER 
SPEAKS HER MIND 

“Why do teachers who have taught 
for years look askance at us and all 
we do? Every time I tried a new plan 
or discussed a new idea, some old- 
timer would smile and say, “You'll get 
over that, d-e-a-r-i-e!’ It made my 
blood boil, that smug condescending 
tone and superior air! It seemed to 
take the heart out of my first-year 
teaching.” 

“Why do persons who have been 
teaching for years need to get in a 
rut?” (We might remark that pro- 
gressiveness is not a matter of age, 
but of zest, awareness, interests, and 
keeping up with the procession.) 

“She’s brittle; even her tones snap. 
If that is what years of teaching do 
to one, I hope I won’t be at it long.” 

Why are older teachers so satisfied 
with the status quo that they resent 
anyone who isn’t? Have they formed 
such automatic habits, and are they 
so close to a situation, that they have 
lost their perspective? 

Can't one teach for years and still 
retain or develop a sense of humor? 


She welcomed me, made me feel at 
home at once. She came into my 
room, after that first day, with a 
cheery, interested, “Well, how did it 
go?” Frequently, after that, she 
talked to me—or rather let me talk 
to her. How much her interest and 
wise counsel, gleaned from her years 
of experience, meant to me that first 
year, she will never know. 

“She was my principal. She had 
been through the mill. We all 
sensed that, by her anticipation and 
understanding of our problems—her 
wise guidance. We felt free to ap- 
proach her and discuss any problem 
which was troubling us, knowing we 
should receive help—the pointing out 
of some factors in the situation we 
hadn’t considered, a word to bolster 
our slipping confidence, some encour- 
agement or inspiration. After thirty- 
five years in the teaching profession, 
she was young, vital, warm, and un- 
derstanding.” 


Repeated discussions with teachers 
individually and in groups have re- 
sulted in the following conclusions 
which we should consistently endeav- 
or to practice. 

Teachers should: 

1. Live more balanced lives of work, 
play, love, and worship. 

2. Occasionally forget that they are 
teachers. (Some never step out of the 
role. They attempt to set standards 
for, or pass judgment on, all groups 
—juvenile, professional, and social.) 

3. Be more tolerant. 

4. Be above pettiness and jealousy. 
(1 have known some teachers who 
have had the mistaken idea that un- 
dermining colleagues in a school 
raised their own rating. To speak a 
good word for others, giving credit 
where credit is due, is a refreshing 
habit that is well worth cultivating.) 

5. Remember that they are members 
of a great profession, that it may be 
necessary sometimes to place profes- 
sional interests above their own per- 
sonal preferences. 

6. Be more jolly—make a point of 
seeing the funny side, provided oth- 
ers’ feelings are not involved. 

7. Talk about something besides what 
Mary or Johnny did in school today. 
(What a bore the lawyer is who ar- 
gues continually and acts as if every- 
one else were on the witness stand or 
in the jury box.) They should culti- 
vate broad interests, keep posted and 
up to date, carry some verbal small 
change for the fun and spice of so- 
cial life. 

8. Be more colorful in their person- 
alities, clothes, interests, and so forth. 
(The profession calls for dignity and 
conservatism; but not for drabness or 
narrowness. One day a first-grader 
was overheard to say with a sigh, “I 
wish my teacher would wear a dress 
that isn’t brown!” How much young 
children love color!) 

9. Cultivate friendships outside as 
well as within the profession. (Con- 
stant association with children in- 
creases the need for rubbing shoulders 
with leaders in other professions and 
in business.) 

10. Cultivate the habit of looking 
for, and speaking of, the best in 
everyone—pupils, parents, associates, 
and friends. (This is one of the most 
important parts of a teacher’s task in 
the classroom; why not carry it into 
the world outside the classroom? Such 
a habit goes far in helping to avoid 
being overcritical—a tendency which 
teaching, by its very nature, seems to 
foster.) 

11. Keep their sense of proportion 
and values—separate the important 
from the nonessential, 


12. Learn to relax and play, to release 
tension by means of activities (par. 
ticularly recreational activities) that 
are not related to teaching. 

13. Avoid one-sidedness. (Where are 
broad, colorful, vital, warm, stimy- 
lating personalities more needed than 
in the teaching profession?) 

14. Ask occasionally: What have | 
contributed to my profession in re- 
cent months? 

15. Be more courteous. (Do you 
know teachers who, when dealing 
with children, interrupt them, speak 
harshly in raised voices, ridicule them, 
correct and rebuke them before their 
fellows, and in other ways fail to 
consider the pupils’ feelings or the 
rules of common courtesy?) 

(Have you ever watched the au- 
dience during a teachers’ institute, 
when the program is in progress? One 
teacher recognizes a friend across the 
auditorium and waves a handkerchief 
to attract her attention. Another has 
been shopping and is showing her 
purchases to a friend. Whispering 
and giggling are heard. There goes: 
note! It is being passed straight down 
a row—ten hands help it to reach its 
destination. Several persons leave be- 
fore the speaker is finished. Yet to- 
morrow this same group will demand 
strict attention from their charge: 
and will sternly rebuke Gertrude or 
penalize George for whispering and 
writing notes.) (Continued on page 66) 





Advice 


A TALE IN SWING PROSE 
MARK MARKLE 


EACHER teaches all the day— 
T teaches all the day. Then she 
meets a teacher, and the teacher 
and the teacher teach—teach—teach 
The day passes and now it is night. 
The teacher and the teacher meet 2 
teacher, and you'd think there we 
nothing in this world to do but teach 
—teach—teach! 

Now teaching is essential, and ® 
is dentistry, but what would yo 
think if every time a dentist met 4 
dentist, they just pulled teeth? Th 
dentist stops now and then, just ® 
live—and I'm sure that makes him 
a better dentist. 

So, 1f you are a teacher, do as den- 
tists do. Stop now and then and live 
And, if you're not a teacher, ju 
let a teacher live! 
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Mr. Weatherman’s 
Troubles 
(Continued from page 20) 


But as he reached the Rainmaker’s fac- 
tory he saw the Rainmaker sitting sadly 
beside his Rain Well. 

“Why aren’t you busy making Rain?” 
asked Mr. Weatherman. 

“I am not going to make any more 
Rain, ever,” said the Rainmaker. 

“You are not going to make any more 
Rain?” asked the Weatherman in a sur- 
prised voice. “Why not?” 

“I am tired of making Rain.” 

Then Mr. Weatherman inquired, “Who 
will make the Rain if you do not? No 
one else up here in Weatherland knows 
how to make Rain.” 

“Couldn’t you get along without any 
Rain?” suggested the Rainmaker. 

Mr. Weatherman shook his head. “Of 
course not,” he said. “The World 
Children would be very unhappy with- 
out any Rain. There wouldn’t be any 
ponds to freeze so that they could go 
skating. And there wouldn’t be any 
brooks for them to go fishing in.” 

The Rainmaker was silent. Then he 
said, “You are right. I mustn’t make the 
World Children unhappy.” 

“And you will keep right on making 
Rain?” asked Mr. Weatherman. 

The Rainmaker nodded his head, and 
Mr. Weatherman felt very happy again. 
So he started back to his house which 
was built on the edge of the sky. 

But when he reached the Sunshine- 
maker’s factory he saw the Sunshine- 
maker sitting beside his Sunshine Oven. 
And he looked very sad, too. 

“Why aren’t you busy making Sun- 
shine?” asked Mr. Weatherman. 

“I am not going to make any more 
Sunshine, ever,” said the Sunshinemaker. 

“You are not going to make any more 
Sunshine?” asked Mr. Weatherman in a 
surprised voice. “Why not?” 

“I am tired of making Sunshine.” 

At that Mr. Weatherman inquired, 
“Who will make the Sunshine if you do 
not? No one else up here in Weather- 
land knows how to make Sunshine.” 

“Couldn’t you get along without any 
Sunshine?” the Sunshinemaker asked. 

Mr. Weatherman shook his head. “Of 
course not,” he said. “The World Chil- 
dren would be very unhappy without 
any Sunshine. The winter days would 
be so cold the children wouldn’t be able 
to play outdoors, and if there were no 
Sunshine, there could be no Rainbows.” 

The Sunshinemaker was silent. Then 
he said, “You are right. I mustn’t make 
the World Children unhappy.” 

“And you will keep right on making 
Sunshine?” asked Mr. Weatherman. 

The Sunshinemaker nodded his head, 
and Mr. Weatherman felt very happy 
again. So he walked back to his house. 

“Did you get some Snow?” inquired 
Mrs, Weatherman when Mr. Weatherman 
came into the house. 

“Tomorrow,” he told her, “the Snow 
maker is going to send me enough Snow 
to make a nice little Snowstorm.” 

“That is fine,” said his wife. “But 
what kind of Weather will you use to 
day?” she asked, as he took off his coat 
which was silver, the color of rain, his 
vest which was orange, the color of the 
bright sun, and his hat which looked just 
like a big white snowflake. 

“I think I shall use a few Clouds to- 
day,” Mr. Weatherman told her, as he 
scooped a large measure of Clouds from 
a big barrel in the corner of his pantry. 

Then he opened the window and 
poured soft gray Clouds until his house 
seemed to be resting on them. And his 
wife started to paint the sky a beautiful 
silver to match the cloudy day. 

Mr. W. . i 

- Weatherman whistled because he 
Was going to have all the Snow and Rain 
and Sunshine he would need to make the 
World Children happy all year long. 
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Will You 


“Help Yourself’ to 
ros On U Pla -v a < 


-when you need it most? 





WsGull Be So Glad Youre 


-when sickness, accident or 
quarantine comes your way 


Thousands of teachers haye “helped themselves” to a T.C.U. See What It May Mean 
Check in the past 40 years. Here is how you can do it, too! to You to Have T.C.U. 
First, you send the coupon below. That brings you all the facts “‘10- Way Protection” 
about T.C.U. “10-Way Protection” and its low cost of 
less than a nickel a day. Then, if you wish, you enroll 
in this oldest protective organization operated exclu- 
sively for teachers. 


$1,000 to $3,000 for accidental loss 
of life; $333 to $3,000 for major 
accidents (loss of sight or limb); 
$50 a month when totally disabled 
by confining sickness or acci- 
dental injuries (including auto- 
mobile); $50a month when quar- 
auntined and salary stopped; Cer- 
tain Hospital and Operation Bene- 
fits, Travel Identification 
Benefits, Surgeon’s Billd¢ 










That’s the way you will “help yourself” to a T.C.U. 
Check when you need it most. That’s the way to make 
certain that sickness, accident or quarantine will find 
you better prepared to meet the added financial loads 











they bring. Sry ma for Minor Accidents, Op- 
Sending the coupon today seems such a little thing to = ane ea, 10 ed eo 
do—but how much worry and want it can save when COSTS LESS THAN A Dislocations. Policies sap: 
bad luck comes your way. The pile of T.C.U. Checks NICKEL A DAY FOR ing larger benefits will be 
has never failed any 'T.C.U. protected teacher in time T.C.U. “10-WAY RES FNS SE Gae  See 
of need. It will not fail you. Your T.C.U, Policy will PROTECTION” All Checks Sent by Fast 
pay you just what it promises—and all claim checks = ia 

are sent by fastest air mail. Send the coupon today— Ppooococomnmnrerererreerr nr ree 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T.C.U., 458 T.C.U. Bldg., 
Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


No Agent Will Call. 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Pro- 


TEACHERS CASUALTY ey ey 
UNDERWRITERS | 
| City : State 


Address 
458 T.C.U. Building Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
NO AGENT WILL CALL 
ee es es es ee ee ee 





EEE 
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Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 











. My sixth grade is planning a study of 
birds in winter. a ill you suggest an 
outline which I can use? 


Can you let your pupils help plan 
the unit by suggesting problems about 
birds in which they are interested? 
Stimulate their questions by taking a 
bird walk, by looking at pictures, and 
by other means. In general your out- 
line will contain the following. 

1. Identifying winter birds native 
to your locality. 

2. Studying the habits of birds. 

3. Discovering the food prefer- 
ences of various birds. 

4. Learning how birds are fitted to 
their environment. 

§. Learning about the 
importance of birds. 

6. Learning how to care for birds 
in winter. 

7. Comparing winter birds’ habits 
with the habits of summer residents 
or year-round residents. 


2 
At what grade level do you advocate 


teaching a unit on simple machines in 
science? 


economic 


My advice, unfortunately, is based 
not on any conclusive research, since 
such research is yet to be done, but 
rather upon experience and a knowl- 
edge of the general practices as indi- 
cated by various texts and courses of 
study. Evidence indicates that there 
is very little agreement as to the 
grade level most appropriate for this 
topic, primarily because there are var- 
ious levels of the subject itself. There 
are many very simple concepts about 
machines and there are many very 
complex ones. 

The problem resolves itself into: 
What exactly do you wish to teach 
about simple machines? If you want 
to show that there are basically six 
types of such machines, that they 
help in many ways to do work, that 
they are to be seen in many places in 
the environment, and that man would 
find it difficult to live without their 
help, you might teach the unit in the 
primary grades. If, however, your 
aim is to show how machines do 
work, their efficiency, and the rela- 
tionship between force and resistance 
you will naturally reserve the study 
until the later elementary grades. 

A simple treatment of machines for 
primary pupils is given in an illus- 
trated book Doing Work, by Glenn O. 
Blough (Row Peterson & Co., Evan- 
ston, Ill.; $.28). A presentation for 
older pupils is given in Discovering 
Our World, Book 2, by Wilbur L. 
Beauchamp and others (Scott Fores- 
man & Co., Chicago; $.96). 
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COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 








The Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 








Please suggest some activities and topics 
for a unit on community life for third 
and fourth grades. 


First find out what pupils know 
about their town. What are its chief 
industries? How is community health 
cared for? How are food, clothing, 
and shelter provided? How do people 
get their mail and newspapers? What 
provision is made for putting out 
fires? Study library facilities and 
playgrounds. (You should analyze 
these and other questions in advance.) 

After this introduction, you and 
the class should decide together what 
is to be done next. There are many 
possibilities. Studying town history, 
drawing maps of the town, studying 
local industries, and inviting town 
workers to talk to the children are 
examples of valuable activities. Do 
not fail to take as many trips about 
the town as possible. 


My 6B pupils are interested in devel- 
oping a unit on Europe in the war. I 
shall appreciate any help you can give. 


Some of your pupils may be able 

to use Current-events magazines, and, 
of course, daily papers are a mine 
of information. My Weekly Reader, 
No. § (American Education Press, 
Columbus, Ohio) is a current-events 
newspaper suited to sixth grade. The 
same company publishes the War 
Geography Atlas; price $.15. 
* You should have a bulletin board 
for clippings, in the charge of a 
changing group of pupils. Current- 
events reports should be given orally, 
perhaps once a week. 

Use maps. A. J. Nystrom & Co., 
Inc., 3333 Elston Ave., Chicago, and 
McKinley Pub. Co., 809 N. 19th St., 
Philadelphia, sell inexpensive desk 
maps of Europe and the world. Pupils 
also can make war maps. 








Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State College, Jersey City, New Jersey 








How many kinds of examples are possi- 
ble in the division of decimals? Is any 
one harder than the others? 


There are four major kinds of ex- 
amples in division of decimals. 

1. Dividing a decimal by a whole 
number, as 2)1.6 

2. Dividing two whole numbers 
with a resulting decimal in the quo- 
tient, as 4)3" 

3. Dividing a whole number by a 
decimal, as .2) 

4. Dividing a decimal by a dec- 
imal, as .5)1. 

There are many different closely re- 
lated examples for each of the four 
major classifications, which may be 
called structural types, but the four 
examples given here are the important 
ones. The most difficult is dividing 
a whole number by a decimal. More 
errors result in this group than in 
any other. 


Should I teach pupils just learning to 
multiply to say, “Two times four is 
eight” or “Two times four are eight”? 


Neither of these forms should be 
used to read a multiplication fact, es- 
pecially in beginning work with the 
process. When a pupil has learned 
the “times tables” so that he glibly 
states, “Two times four is eight,” he 
is usually showing the result of rote 
learning. The multiplication fact has 
little or no meaning for him. The 
fact 2X4==8 should be read, “Two 
4's are 8,” or the shorter form, “Two 
4's, 8.” From his knowledge of addi- 
tion, the child already understands 
the meaning of two 4's. 

The use of “times” presents a prob- 
lem in language usage which is not 
clear to adults. Therefore, its adop- 
tion for class instruction in arith- 
metic for the lower grades is most 
unsatisfactory. 





Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 











Please give me some helpful information 
on teaching language in the primar 
grades. , 


Almost all language lessons in the 
primary grades should be oral. The 
conversation, discussion, storytelling, 
dramatization, and instructions and 
explanations that arise in connection 
with reading, social studies, health, 
and natural science will make w 
most of the English course. 

Much of the written composition 
will first be dictated to the teacher 
by the pupils and then copied by 
them from the blackboard. Simpl 
notes to carry information home, and 
experience stories, will constitute the 
bulk of such written work. 

Correct usage will be learned 
through imitating the teacher as sh 
tells stories, carries on discussion, and 
converses with the pupils. There 
will be almost no drill to correct 
errors; instead, the teacher may quiet- 
ly remark to an individual, “You sau 
a robin, Jimmy,” or she will depend 
on dramatization of stories and the 
imitation of her own speech to help 
pupils improve their use of words. 

A brief but fairly complete ac- 
count of the approved ways of teach- 
ing English in the primary grades wil 
be found in Directing Learning in the 
Language Arts, Part I, by Mildred A. 
Dawson (published by the author x 
the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville; $1.00, postpaid). 


¢ 


What are arguments for teaching manu 
script, rather than cursive, writing to be 
ginners? Where can I get some aids? 


Experimental evidence shows that, 
since small children’s muscular oo 
ordination is still not refined, th 
discrete letters of manuscript writing 
are much easier for them to form. 
There is much less nervous strain, 
therefore, when six-year-olds learn 
manuscript writing than when they 
learn cursive. A second advantage 
is that young children find manv- 
script writing more legible than 
cursive. In the third place, second- 
graders who have had manuscript 
writing in the first grade are, in 
reading achievement, six months 
ahead of children who have had cut- 
sive writing in the first grad 
Therefore, because it lessens nervous 
tension, improves legibility, and bene- 
fits reading, manuscript writing § 
preferred in earlier primary grades. 

Manuals for teaching are provided 
by all penmanship companies. Som 
also have extra monographs on 
subject of penmanship by recognize 
authorities. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of Tre Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 











Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New York 











Please suggest music books that are 
suitable for first- and second-grade chil- 


dren to use. 


Music books are not usually placed 
in the hands of children in the first 
and second grades. Suitable songs 
for rote singing may be selected from 
many books. The best way to find 
these is to look through books from 
various publishers, selecting always 
simple songs musically—songs easy to 
learn. Children should be able to sing 
many short, easy tunes in preference 
to a few long, difficult ones. 


2 


What do you consider are the academic 
and social objectives for music on a 
third-grade level? 

The academic objectives are that 
each child be able to match tones, 
use his singing voice easily and freely, 
and accomplish easily the require- 
ments of the music curriculum set up 
for the third grade. 

If the pupils have been taught mu- 
sic consistently and properly in the 
first and second grades, they should 
be able to learn and sing accurately 
and artistically one hundred short, 
suitable songs; and they should be 
able to use the syllables (do, re, and 
so on) with facility, both in simple 
dictation and in simple sight reading. 
Material used should be within the 
child’s grasp always, in every grade. 

Social objectives are that the class 
as a whole be able to give brief mu- 
sical programs for special days; that 
each child be able to sing some little 
songs alone; and that small groups 
enjoy singing special songs and dram- 
atizing them. Pupils should show 
pleasure in singing at home and with 
one another outside of school. 


. 


What songs should be sung by an upper 
grade in which the boys’ voices are 
changing? Few can read music. 


Select easy tunes with appropriate 
words, and teach part singing by 
rote. Teach boys with changing and 
changed voices to sing a lower part 
within their range, but avoid any 
straining of vocal cords. Some of 
them will be able to sing a smooth 
octave from the fourth line of the 
bass staff to the first space of the 
treble staff. Because boys at this age 
dislike anything feminine, when you 
ave them sing an alto part, call it 
tenor. If one or two have very deep 
Voices, teach a third part. 
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How can I teach the use of the new maps 
which have come into prominence be- 
cause of the air age and global warfare? 


An illustrated booklet, Maps—and 
How to Understand Them, is being 
distributed free to teachers by Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., P.O. 
Box 157, New York, N.Y. A teach- 
er’s guide is available. This should 
prove valuable in guiding pupils in 
modern map study. 
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What arguments could we use in request- 
ing our school board to appropriate 
funds for a visual-education program? 


In these days, when school expendi- 
tures are being watched most care- 
fully, strong arguments are essential. 
I submit the following points because 
they are sound and because they are 
practical. 

1. Visual aids furnish relatively 
inexpensive presentations of scientific 
and mechanical processes usually 
learned by means of highly expensive 
laboratory equipment. (The Army 
and Navy are using motion pictures 
for training in order to save expen- 
sive equipment which would be tied 
up for training purposes only.) 

2. Visual aids enlist the active in- 
terests of retarded pupils and spur 
them on to effort which prevents 
many failures. 

3. Visual aids are being used ef- 
fectively for wholesome recreational 
programs, thus eliminating many so- 
cial and disciplinary problems. 

4. Visual materials furnish the 
means to tie in the school’s program 
with local community affairs, thus 
bringing the school and the commu- 
nity closer together. 

§. Visual instruction effects an 
economy of time in learning. (Evi- 
dence of this is the fact that war 
industries use slides and motion pic- 
tures in their training programs to 


speed production. ) 
* 


We should like to show motion pictures 
about the United Nations. Where can 
we get lists of titles? 


The United Nations Information 
Office, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N.Y., will send for $.25 a 40-page 
annotated, illustrated catalogue, en- 
titled Films on the United Nations. 
These films have been carefully se- 
lected by members of the United 
Nations Information Board as best 
for use in discussion and study groups. 








Scene from “Child of Bethlehem,"’ fine filming of the First 
Christmas. One of many Filmosound Library holiday fms. 


-° Here’s a Christmas Party 






they'll NEVER forget! 








FILMO 70D 
lémm. CAMERA 





FILMO-MASTER 
8mm. PROJECTOR 





FILMOARC 
16mm. PROJECTOR 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs... 
electrONics .. . mechan- 
ICS. It is research and 
engineering by Bell & 
Howell in these three re- 
lated sciences to accom- 
plish many things never 
before obtainable. Today 





Opti-onics isa WEAPON. 
Tomorrow, it will be a SERVANT . . . to work, 
protect, educate, and entertain. 
* * . 


Products combining the sciences of 


OPTics « electrONics « mechanICS 











, filled vacation! 


Filmosound Library has a host of excel- 
lent holiday material ... Child of Bethlehem 
and A Saviour Is Born tell the moving story 
of the First Christmas. 


And now—after an even hundred years 
between the covers of Dickens’ immortal 
book, Scrooge stars in a great motion pic- 
ture adapted from A Christmas Carol. 


@ AFTER VICTORY THESE AND 
OTHER B&H MODELS WILL AGAIN 
HELP YOU TEACH YOUNG AMERICA 


The cameras and projectors to be announced 
by Bell & Howell shortly after Victory will not 
be “emergency-assembled” from leftover parts. 
They'll be improved by all we've learned from 
our war production experience. You'll buy and 
use them with the same confidence and pleasure 
you've always had in B&H equipment. Bell & 
Howell Company: Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Est. 1907, 


BUY WAR BONDS 


| 
u 
o> 
SB (Ste 
JPPSs <= on or auditorium filled with eager young- 


sters...Filmosound Projector ready to go 
. and real Christmas films on the pro- 
gram. What a beginning for a holiday- 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeea eee eeeee 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1830 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill, 


Send me Filmosound Library Catalog 
and Educational Utilization Digest. 
Also reserve these films: 


BaD sacicssccsese Date 
School.... 


State Ti 1-44 
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| Practical Helps: in Teaching Phonics 





—_—— 
—— 





HOW TO TEACH PHONICS 


Unit No. 1 is the recently revised and enlarged edition of Williams’ 
Hew to Teach Phonics. It gives specific and detai’ed procedures for the 
teaching and use of phonics in each of the grades 1 to 3 inclusive. 
—List in adjoining box shows how completely the subject is covered. 


f — If you are a teacher of reading and spelling in grades*1, 2, 

| |i or 3 and want helps and suggestions for making practical 

| || | How to Teach | use of phonics, you will find just what you want in our 

| — | phonics outfit. The outfit consists of three units as follows: 
aa Ae | 

| 








| | 
| | 
| 7] PRONOGRANS HOW TO TEACH PHONICS 
Unit No. 2 is a set of 78 cards, covers these subjects. 
on one side of each of which is a The Place of Phonics in the Reading 
\ i———_—sff requentily used phonogram and Program 
on the other a child word in Guiding Principles 


Definitions 
Equipment and Materials 
Content and Procedure for the 


| which the phonogram is used. 


PHONOGRAM FAMILIES First Year 
" , Ear and Voice Training 
T 59 « = > . ss rs . 
| Unit No. 3 is a set of 52 cards, on each of Eye Training--Visual Analysis 
| which is a group of four different words Initial Consonants 
ei , . Final Consonants 
using a given phonogram. The words are Meviewmer Genaenent Sounds 
arranged on the cards in such a manner Comparing Word Forms 


Initial Blend Phonograms 

“ Final Blend Phonograms 

before showing the prefixes or suffixes Building Longer Words from Little 
fords 

Identifying Medial Phonograms 

Consonant Blends 


that their phonogram may be shown alone 


which complete the words. 


| CHART-SIZE TYPE a a er, est, ing, ed 
P Jnphonetic ords 
The two sets of cards are printed from Content and Procedure for the 
| large chart-size type an inch high. To Segond Vacs 
eview Consonant Sounds 
gether they present all the phonograms To Correct Faulty Articulation 


commonly taught and give examples of To Identify New Consonants 

To Recognize Consonant Blends 
To Recognize Consonant Digraphs 
Teaching New Phonograms 


their use in familiar primary words. 


Special Combination Price Te, Recspatee Short and Long 
owe 
Regular prices of the three units if pur- To Discover the Effect of Final e 
» . . al < : Upon the Preceding Vowel 
ad » f 30, : " . renee 
chased separately total $1.3 _ Our special ur, te, and Ur Bentvalonts 
combination price is Diphthongs and Digraphs 
Identifying Syllables 
98 cents, postpaid Content and Procedure for the 
Third Year 
— Just order “Phonic Outfit No. 123”— Double Consonant Blends 


Rules Governing Vowel Sounds 
Homonyms and Heteronyms 
Rules for C and G 

Derivatives 

Hat, & McCreary COMPANY Principles of Syllabication 


Use of the Dictionary 








436 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 





| 
| 
———-Batisfaction guaranteed——— 
| 











A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
Colleges, The RED CAP and GOWN 
AL B i RT Secondary and Ty is adding dignity to 

‘s EIGHTH GRADE 


Elementary 


ATH ALAM Schools. Good ||| 4 COMMENCEMENT 


: ‘ EXERCISES 
AG EN CY candidates in Samples and rental rates fur- 
demand. Send nished on request. Please give 


name of school and approximate 


ESTASLISHER 1885 number of caps and gowns re- 





for information 























quired. Dept. TI. 
FP nt nny Member THE C. E. WARD CO. 
"Chie Sen ive. NATA . New London, Ohio 
cago : “ (Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
_ Corresponding Agencies : ——EE for Fighth Geaae Commencement 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City, Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash, « We also furnish caps and gowas for High Schools and Colleges 
School administrators in all the states f, M to California in- 
TEACHERS clasive ‘on sane te send essenltn nesene tet to them for 
AGENCY their teaching stails. We are interested in further registration of 
eachers, both erienced and ine ienced, who h i d 
CHICAGO a oat orn ananen in he cunaiiie Gane. New of N. A. TA. 
Our Service is Address: 1200-10 Steger Bildg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Nationwide Chicago, Illinois 








ALASKA and THE WEST 
FF TEACHERS AGENCY Teacher shortage nearly every state in our territory 
H | Missoula, Mont. still needs teachers. Many unusual opportunities. Regis- 


tration fee deferred for immediate enrollment. Free 
Member N. A.T. A. Certification data. REGISTER NOW. 


29 years superior placement service 












~ — —— Free Registration Free Registration N 
2 CTI ALCL Z + .RPemand For Teachers 
v2 F For Good Positions throughout the West in I 
8 e A GENC eluding California, Oregon and Washington A 
5” 410.U.S.NaT Bann BLoc Denver COLO Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 
SPOKANE SKA hy ~ 
CLARK-BREWER'! | bee Bldg | N.Y 
CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy Building, ATTRACTIVE vac "ANCIES for degree candidates 
Grade Teachers Wanted Also Normal Critic and Paper teers positions 





PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU | * Vacancies: ics 2s * 


~ register with 


us for early placement 
DE CATUR, ILLINOIS and good positions at wm. A, salaries. Excellent 
rati in Januery opportunities. Write for application NOW 
Permanent Free Regist ation Pr) TEACHERS’ REGISTRY & EXCHANGE 


and February to well qualified teachers | x os we Randolph St., Dept. J, Chicago 1, tll. * 


Boul er, Colo. The , t teach 1 bure he West, 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, werort ss Win iui” "We wil make 60 aplication plctres fron 
original foF $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member always a member. 
Send For 32-Page Booklet 25 APPLICATION $1.00 
"7 4 PHOTOS 
CARE OF THE TEETH 


Shows how to make. “Care of On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 











ae fasc in up 
dena, Poll of teaching "material Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
Send We for copy ith it we ies, application size 2'ox34@ guaran- 


will send FREE catalog of dental! 
health material litting he ook lets 
pamphlets, peters, play rts 
stories, graded reading = color. 
yk > +y 3 


Sent x «i, iat. deoover a. 
mt Chicago 11, iMinois 


teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 

Original returned unharmed. Same 

day service. Established, 1898. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 

868 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of Tre Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope, 








R d. Art 
DELIA E. KIBBE JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Supervisor of Art, 
State Department of Public University Elementary School, 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin University of Chicago 

















What type of experiences help children Please give me some ‘suggestions that | 


to develop a readiness for reading at can use to help my pupi ils draw pictures 
any level? of children engaged in winter sports, 
Trips taken to various local places We find that children can draw 


where the children may see activities action figures in better proportion if 
in which they are interested will they make the trousers or skirt a dif- 
furnish a motivation for observation ferent color from the sweater, and 
and expression. These experiences the mittens and cap still another col- 
will provide conceptual background or. They seem to get the whole in 


and vocabulary, and develop a readi- good proportion because each part 
ness for thoughtful reading in chil- stands out plainly. 
dren of any age group. The faces of skaters look healthy 


Pupils may visit different rooms and glowing when they are colored 
of the school building; see the work quite a deep orange. 
of the engineer, janitor, principal, When a snow man is used in a pic- 
nurse; go to the bakery, firehouse, ture, he will show off well if he is 
grocery, library, greenhouse, farm, outlined in a soft blue. This line 
or dairy. They should be prepared may be made with the side of a bro- 
to observe, encouraged to ask ques- ken crayon a half inch long. 
tions, and invited to participate in In drawing skaters at a skating 
discussions after their return to the _ rink, children tend to make all the 
classroom. In some cases, they may figures small. A better composition 
play or dramatize the activities they — will result if one or two skaters are 
have seen. drawn large in the foreground. 

Excursions which give experiences 
correlated with the content of geog- 
raphy, science, or other school sub- Please suggest some materials and meth 


jects, should be taken also. The ods which will help my pupils make 
large, free paintings in a gay mood. 


e 


understanding of the subject and the 


interpretation of material read will Strips of wrapping paper one yard 
be intensified and clarified by these | wide may be pasted together and then 
concrete experiences. pinned over a wire strung along the 


molding. Children can paint on this 
very freely, using large and medium- 
How can I help my pupils read a geog- _ sized wash brushes dipped in tempera 
raphy text in which a large number of paints. Some children are not able to 
new and difficult words occur? , : al 

paint on these murals in a vertica 


The vocabulary load in geography position without having the paint 


4 


texts for fourth grade is usually very run, so it is sometimes necessary % 
heavy. If possible, find easier geo- put them on the floor and paint there. 
graphic material for the slower pu- As for methods, try to help your 
pils, at least, to use. Otherwise, you pupils to think of big objects to draw 
will need to develop the vocabulary and encourage them to use bright col- 
as fully as possible well in advance ors. Do some painting yourself while 
of the reading experience. they watch. Be sure to exhibit 


Some of the words may be learned — much of your pupils’ work as possible 
through the context. Some words are 
phonetic; if these are in the child’s 
hearing vocabulary, the pronuncia- My fourth-graders draw the same kinds 
tion easily recalls the familiar word 0 boats over and over. What can sa 


, ‘ ° to get them off the subject? 
and its meaning. Some of the more ; i ’ 


od 


unusual and difficule words may be Before you get them off the sub 
told to the pupils. One or two -— ject, try having them collect picture 
in each lesson may be looked up i of many kinds of vessels—warships 


the dictionary, although the abe merchant ships, pleasure yachts, ol¢- 
will probably find it necessary to fashioned boats, sailboats, and canot. 


supervise this activity. Use each ap- When children get in a rut in thet 
proach as it seems most appropriate. art work the reason often is that the} 


Direct the reading in class time, have done too much drawing and paid 
when you have opportunity to guide too little attention to acquiring & 
the attack on new words, to stimulate formation. If your pupils learn about 
thoughtful reactions, to study the different kinds of ships, they wil 
pupil’s difficulties, and to help him probably become interested in dra¥- 
solve his problems successfully. ing different kinds. 
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| i i ters, speaking shyly)— 
tting in the Scra FIFTH GIRL (enters, 

E Ge & P Please, Mr. Mayor, will courteous speech 

a (Continued from page 33) lead me to Happy Town? 

; : : h MAYOR—It is an excellent road, if you 
Safety.—Group discussions broug com know it well. Tell me what courteous 
the fact that salvage left in attics is a speech means to you. 
potential fire hazard. FIFTH GIRL—It means to answer ques- 
Science and social studies. tions politely and never to say rude, un 
1. Research problems. Answers to the pleasant things. 
following questions were found for tin, MAYOR—What do you say when you 
rubber, and paper. . meet your teacher on the street? 

4) Where does it come from? FIFTH GIRL—I say, “Good morning, 

— b) How is it used in the war? Miss (teacher’s name).” 

c) Why do we need to salvage it? MaAYOR—And when you are at a party 
2, Conservation. — I do not sce waste and are introduced to James who is vis 
paper. ¥ see living frees, & scentist iting your friend, what do you do? 
said. Class discussions resulting from FIFTH GIRL—I say, “How do you do, 
hearing this quotation brought up the James.” 
following questions. MAYOR—I see you know one road to 

a) How are old newspapers and maga- Happy Town. Now who is this coming? 
zines used? . FirtH Boy (enters, walks over to 

b) How - old rags used? . Mayor, and says confidently)—For my 

c) What is reprocessed wool? eHow is road, I have chosen to be true to the 
it used in this war? American Way of Life. 

3. Reconstruction after the war. MAYOR—Will you please explain what 

4) How may we make our used wool- you mean by the American Way of Life? 
en clothing available for refugees and FIFTH BoY—It is a free way. We are 

u | others? . free to speak and to write, to live where 
~ b) How may scraps of fur be used? we wish, and to become lawyers or doc- 

c) How will saving our clothes release tors or engineers or whatever we want to 

- materials for after-the-war needs? be. We elect men to public office in 
if our government and we help to make 
if. the laws. We can attend whatever 
al Roads to Happy Town church we prefer. The American Way 
I : is the peaceful way. It is the right way, 
(Continued from page 45) for it is based on the Golden Rule. 

in : i a P ? oe 

MaYor—Tell me just what you do. MAYOR (clasps Fifth Boy’s hand) 

- SECOND BOY—My mother and father Thank you for telling us. Happy Town 
are helping Uncle Sam in a war industry. needs | children like you to keep the 

hy After school I take care of my younger American Way of Life. Girls and boys 

red sister and brother. My mother writes of Happy Town, always keep your roads 
out the things I am to do. I take Mary in good repair. 

ic- and Jack with me to the store and they 

is help carry the groceries. Then we all , — 

tae clean up the house, and set the table. Using Color Miniatures 

- After supper I do my homework. - 

MAYOR—Splendid! We need trust- (See pages 34-35) 

_ worthy boys like you in Happy Town! Compile a list of the birthdays of your 
he (Fourth Girl enters, skipping.) relatives and friends for the coming 
a MAYOR—What road have you chosen? year. Plan to make for each one a 
~ OURTH GiRL—I always want to be birthday card, using a color miniature. 

” a hould lik tas Keep miniatures in an envelope or a 

Fyn . h i a oe box so that they will remain smooth and 
™ ne: — =e | wae, I ked clean until they are used. When some- 
d se a 1d ye diy. wh = one’s birthday is near, look for an ap- 

th. o an errand, I do it — en I propriate subject. For a boy who likes 
ke am asked to play the piano, I do not the country, use a landscape; for a sol- 
wait to be coaxed. . : dier, a patriotic painting; for a girl, the 
mMAYoR—Well, then, I’m going to ask contin alt a an 
rd you righ iv usic po <a” spo ‘ 
j ght now to give us some music. Taking as”’x 7” piece of clean paper 
r FOURTH GIRL—TI shall be very glad to, which is not too shin—s tinted paper 
he j ge 
his _ a a — would be excellent—fold it in three parts 
ehaoes ae Hap na that is Ane. so that the center part is 3” x 5” in size 
m- cicome to Fiappy Lown. and the side parts are each 2” x 5”, 
ra THIRD BoY (enters, riding a bright new Paste a color miniature on the center 
to _. pede sna rudely)—Show me section and under it write or print a 
cal prs. = : po arg eines birthday message. Fold the side pieces 
int a a Son ie. See over to cover the center. 
to a a for a4 = and boys in Fasten with transparent gummed tape 
= —s Se Gay Se , or an attractive seal. 
THIRD BOY—I should say not! No one 
yur can play with my scooter. 
1M MAYOR (shaking his head)—Sorry, 
ol. but selfishness will never take you to SPECIAL OFFER— «00D ONLY 
ile Happy Town. You must turn back. 4 
- (Boy exits, dragging scooter.) until Jan. 20, 1944 
FOURTH Boy (entering)—I want to go 
le § 
to Happy Town, and I have chosen the COLOR MINIATURES OF 
road marked “Trust My Honor.” “JOAN OF ARC” 
MAYoR—That is a good road; tell us ee 
. more about it. Minimum order twenty-five, 
_ FOURTH BOY—My honor is a voice in- for only ONE CENT each. 
side me that helps me to stand for what You can order as many more 
b- is right and good. When I am in doubt, as you need for your class. 
res I trust my honor to guide me. Use coupon on page 67. 
m Se ron (sbeking bends with boy)— F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
- piendid, my boy; we need more boys DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
. like you. Welcome to Happy Town. 
eit 3 
‘ 25 APPLICATION ¢ 1 .00 KRRE YOUR 
r 
‘ wi PHOTOS v CHOICE| | 
4 Finest real photo copies, size 24x34, a ons —_—< hyip PROJECT ; DIVISION OF 
, , uble weight, silk (not glossy) finish, | To, introduce * aes SoS 8, monthly en a a 3 GENERAL FOODS 
il Made from any photo or print. Money | ‘fuutely free your choice of either x Beautiful Black: ; CORPORATION 
¥- ee raee if not satisfied. Original | de FR. Bay B+ - A 
returned unharmed. Prompt service. ever sse8 avy @ ‘ a tor i 
OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. feed ode long rp myer wnat om, * 1127 North Mansfield Ave.. Hollywood 38, Cali. 
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KEEP 


This book is just 
what you need for 


GROUP 
SINGING 
CONTAINS 224 
SONGS, with 
words and music— 
the big favorites, 


ideal for school use. 







12 Patriotic Songs 
24 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
39 Folk Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituals 

and many others 

BIG VALUE 


20c per , $2.15 per dozen ste 
paid), $16.00 per 100 (not pecteaid 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 
po odeheaver Hall-Mack Co. 1-1-44 
Winona Lake, Indiana 


Please send me a sample copy ot | 
SOCIABILITY SONGS. I enclose 10c. 


Name = - a | 


| Address ecosccsecese : sveveeuses “ | 














| City and State | 
 —_—— — 
7 —— 

<a. 7 | 











$1.00 to you to have 
your art and handcraft 
problems all solved for 
you? 


The new SERIES B 


PROBLEM & IDEA PORTFOLIOS 


are full of valuable ideas for the entire year. 
Over 70 pages in each Portfolio. Attractive de- 
sins, craft projecta, easy methods, handcrafts 
and integration units on Holiday, Seasonal, and 
Current subjects 
it pays to have both volumes, as many projects 
are adaptable to different grade levels. 
No. | SERIES B Portfolio 
Elementary Art Helps 
No. 2 SERIES B_ Portfolio 
Advanced Art Helps 
Get them from your School Supply Distributor or 
Dealer. lf they cannot supply you, write to Dept. 71. 











INVENTORY TESTS OF 
THE NUMBER FACTS 


Reveal the Source of 
inaccuracy in Computation 
THE INVENTORY TESTS «io two things: (1) 


They easily reveal the combinations the pupil does 
not know, or knows imperfectly (Diagnostic Test) ; 
and (2) they make it possible to put in his hands 
an effective means of mastering promptly by him- 
self without teacher direction, just the combina 
tions on which he failed (Remedial Work). The 
pupil is encouraged when he finds that he need 
not study the whole 390 combinations, but only 
the few on which he failed 


N413, Complete set of four Inventory Tests cover- 
ing, respectively, the 100 Addition Facts, the 100 
Subtraction Facts, the 100 Multiplication Facts 
and the 90 Division Facts, each test in the form 
of a PERFORATED FOLDER, with Key for 
each, giving automatically the remedial units nec- 
essary for mastery of combinations failed on A 


manual on the diagnostic use of the tests is in- 
chuled, In an envelope, price 55 cents. 

Remedial Seta in Addition, Subtraction, Multipli- 
cation, and Division; each consisting of nine Study 


Cards and a Study Folder, price 30 cents per set 


These Inventory Tests and Remedial Sets can be 
used over and over by pupil after pupil. 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 
1708S West 74th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Meet the Impressionists 
(Continued from page 51) 


STRANGER—If the child in the poster 
had been sallow-faced, its shadow would 
have been violet. The same thing is true 
if an object gets in the way of a colored 
light. In the case of a red light, there is 
a distinctly green shadow while a green 
light throws a red shadow. 

jmmmMy—Can you really see that the 
shadows have color, or do you have to be 
an artist to know that it is so? 

STRANGER—Shadows resulting from 
the use of colored lights can be seen dis- 
tinctly by anyone. 

LARRY—That’s one thing we'll try out 
sometime in your workshop, Jimmy. 

STRANGER—If there was one thing the 
Impressionists prided themselves upon, it 
was their ability to paint light—that 
is, sunshine and its effects. 

JIMMY—What effect do you mean? 

STRANGER—Well, you see, sunshine is 
golden in character, and colors would be 
influenced by it. For instance, green 
would become a yellow-green, blue would 
take on a green cast, while red would re- 
ceive a tinge of orange. 

LaRkY—I still haven’t figured out why 
the sunlight in these pictures is so much 
brighter than in Corot’s “Road through 
the Trees,” for example. 

STRANGER—That’s a perfectly good 
question. In the first place, Impression- 
ists found that if they used nothing but 
the primary colors—red, yellow, and blue 
—the dull effect which resulted did not 
satisfy them, so they loaded their can- 
vases with tones of green, orange, and 
violet to produce a sunnier effect. 

jimMy—You haven’t told us about 
the spots yet. 

STRANGER—The crazy quilt, eh? 
(Laughs.) Well, this was the way of it. 
At first they tried mixing their com- 
plementary colors as other artists did, 
but the result didn’t sparkle enough for 
them. So, instead of mixing their col- 
ors, they painted spots of pure color 
close together. To the observer, these 
look as if they had been mixed. 

LARRY (looking at the picture close- 
ly)—They don’t look mixed to me. 

STRANGER—That is because you are 
standing too close. Get back far enough 
so you don’t see the individual spots; 
then you get the effect planned by the 
artist. 

(The boys move back and study the 
picture.) 

yimMy—That’s right. It does look 
different from here. The colors do ap- 
pear to be mixed. Larry, just look at the 
way the colors light up and sparkle. 

STRANGER—That was the thing the 
Impressionists tried to do. Color, light, 
and atmosphere were considered the im- 
portant things in their pictures. The 
object painted was of secondary interest. 

LARRY—Only one thing more. Who 
were some of the Impressionists? 

STRANGER—The first was a French- 
man by the name of Edouard Manet, 
spelled M-A-N-E-T, who originated this 
method of painting about 1860. He has 
a painting here today, “The Railroad.” 
Claude Monet, spelled M-O-N-E-T, is 
considered the most famous of his fol- 
lowers. Auguste Renoir has two pic- 
tures here also, “Young Girl” and “Two 
Little Circus Girls.” These artists all 
produced somewhat different effects by 
using the same methods. Artists since 
then have been at least affected by Im- 
pressionism. For example, the Amer- 
ican landscapist Willard Metcalf used it 
in “Icebound” to produce movement in 
his swaying treetops and sparkle in his 
stream. Jules Bastien-Lepage was an im- 
portant artist who adopted the principles 
of Impressionism without entirely ignor- 
ing the earlier type of painting. His 
“Joan of Arc” appears in this exhibition. 
(Looks at watch.) Now, if you will ex- 
cuse me, I really must go. 

LaRRY—Thank you, sir. 


jimmMy—Yes, thank you very much. 
Knowing these things makes all the dif- 
ference, doesn’t it? 

STRANGER—Understanding is certainly 
the mother of appreciation. Study the 
paintings, boys, and be on the lookout for 
traces of Impressionism. Good-by and 
good luck. (Evxits.) 

LarkY—Half an hour ago I wouldn’t 
have given shucks for this whole bunch 
of pictures. But now— 

jimmy—I agree—but now, let’s see 
how many traces of Impressionism we 
can find. Larry, do you know we for- 
got to ask that man his name! 

LARRY—We'll remember what he said, 
anyway. 

(They start off stage.) 


EpiroriaAL Note: A variety of paint- 
ings would be suitable to use in produc- 
ing this play. “Northeaster,” by Homer, 
“Icebound,” by Metcalf, and “Road 
through the Trees,” by Corot (Nos. 81, 
60, and 28, respectively, in the Jnstruc- 
tor Picture Study Series, published by 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.) 
are available in color. These cover sub- 
jects of Tue Instructor are also in 

jlor: “Morning Sunshine,” by Engel, 
September 1933; “Fish Market in Mech- 
lin,” by Liesegang, March 1934; “Young 
Mother Sewing,” by Cassatt, May 1934; 
“Church at Old Lyme,” by Hassam, 
October 1934; “Homework,” by Frieseke, 
April 1935; “Russian Winter,” by 
Grabar, February 1936; “The Blue 
Vase,” by Cézanne, January 1941; 
“Young Girl,” by Renoir, September 
1942, and “Joan of Arc,” the current 
cover, 

The following pictures appeared on 
inside pages of THE INSTRUCTOR: “Sun- 
day on the Grand Jatte,” by Seurat; 
and “Two Little Circus Girls,” by 
Renoir, September 1933; and “The Rail- 
road,” by Manet, and “Lighthouse at 
Two Lights,” by Hopper, January 1934. 


Grandma Thrifty’s Visit 
(Continued from page 48) 


GRANDMA—Don’t you have milk? 
MRS. WILLOw—Yes, we have plenty of 
milk but the children won't drink it. 
GRANDMA (fo Lena)—I was wondering 
whether you would make milk gravy for 
the potatoes, Lena. I’m very fond of it. 
LENA—I could, but ‘twould most 
likely be lumpy. 
GRANDMA—If you want me to, I'll 
show you how to make it smooth. 
LENA—Oh, I'd like that. 
GRANDMA—Mary looks so pale. She 
needs milk and eggs. 
MRS, WILLOW—I wish she would eat 
eggs and drink milk, but she won’t. 
GRANDMA—Did you ever try custard? 
MRS, WILLOW (apologetically)—Why, 
no, the baby takes up most of my time. 
GRANDMA—Let Lena make some for 
dinner, and if there are apples we could 
bake some. Then well fix Mary a 
pretty tray. 
LENA—We don’t have a tray. 
GRANDMA—We can use a cooky pan. 
With a nice bright napkin— 
LENA—We don’t have any napkins. 
GRANDMA—We'll fix something. May- 
be you can find some thin paper. 
(Mrs. Willow takes the baby from 
Grandma, Lena and Grandma exit.) 
CHARLEY (enters swinging his arms 
and blowing on his hands)—This cold is 
awful. My hands are almost frozen. 
GRANDMA (enters with pan of apples 
and a paring knife)—Don’t you have 
any mittens, Charley? 
CHARLEY—No, I haven’t. 
GRANDMA—Land sakes! (To Mary.) 
Are those old coats lying on the floor in 
the kitchen anything you use? 
MARY—We keep them there so the 
wind won't come up through the floor. 
GRANDMA (fo Charley)—If you and 
your father will bank the house so the 
wind won’t come in, I'll show Lena and 
Mary how to make mittens for all you 
children out of those coats. 
CHARLEY—Oh, that'll be grand! I'll 
go find Pa and tell him right now. 
( Exits.) 








(Lena enters with pan containing Cups 
of custard. She puts it in the oven.) 

GRANDMA—These apples are all ready 
to bake as soon as I put sugar and cin. 
namon in each one. 

LENA—Let me do it, Grandma. Yo, 
don’t care if I call you Grandma, do 
you? 

GRANDMA—I want all you children t 
call me Grandma if you would like to, 

(Lena takes apples to kitchen.) 

MARY—I bet I'll eat a lot of suppe; 
tonight. 


ScENE Il 


(Mary is putting the finishing touc! 
on a neatly arranged table, set for sj 
Baby is in a homemade cradle. Near it ; 
Mrs. Willow, knitting. Lena flits abou 
in excitement. She peers out of thy 
window.) 

MARY—Do you see her? Is Grandm 
comifig? 

LENA—Not yet. I do wish she would 
hurry. 

MARY—Maybe her son couldn’t get 
away as soon as he thought he would. 

LENA—My, I'm glad he has to go by 
here so often! Why, I guess Grandm 
has been here once a week ever since that 
first time when their car broke down, 

MRS, WILLOw—It was certainly lucky 
for us. Just see how nicely the baby 
sleeps since we began to feed him as she 
told us. 

MARY—Does the table look all right? 

MRS, WILLOw—It looks fine, Mary. 
You've put everything just the way 
Grandma showed you. 

CHARLEY (enters with a plant stand 
which he has made)—1 finished the 
plant stand for Grandma. 

MRS. WILLOw—Why, Charley, it js 
very pretty. That is a lovely birthday 
gift for Grandma, 

(The others admire it. Charley sets it 
near Grand ma’s chair at the table.) 

MR. WILLOW (enters with armful of 
wood which he places in a woodbox nea 
the stove)—Well, Charley, when I get 
the rest of the wood chopped we'll have 
a game of checkers. That idea about 
banking the house has saved me a lot 
of woodcutting this winter. When is 
Grandma coming? 

LENA (at the window)—She's coming 
now! (She races to the door and throw 
it open.) Happy birthday, Grandma! 

(Charley and Mary echo her greet- 
ing; and Grandma enters, removes ber 
wraps, greets Mr. and Mrs. Willow, look 
at the baby, and so on. Finally she i 
seated in a comfortable chair.) 

GRANDMA—Land sakes! I don’t know 
when I ever had so much attention on 
my birthday. 

LENA (irrepressibly)—Wait till you 
see the cake I baked. 

MARY—That’s supposed to be a sut- 
prise. 

CHARLEY—Let’s give her our presents 
See what I made for you, Grandma. (/! 
presents the plant stand and Grandma 
admires it and thanks him.) 

MARY (presenting a wrapped packag 
to ber)—Here’s mine. 

GRANDMA (unwraps it and lifts ou 
two handkerchiefs with crocheted edg- 
ings) —Why, Mary, these are beautiful! 

MARY—You showed me how to do it 
and it was lots of fun. 

LENA—My present is your birthday 
cake. I like to cook and bake. I used 
the recipe you wrote out for me. 

MRS, WILLOW—My gift is this scati 
I'm just finishing it off. 

GRANDMA—It is lovely. 

MRS. wiLLow—I always thought ! 
could never learn to knit, but I have 
made scarfs for all the children since yo 
got me started. 

MR. WILLOw—We certainly have ? 
great deal to thank you for, Grandm 
Thrifty. 

GRANDMA—You took in an old womas 
out of the kindness of your hearts 
the deed brought its own reward. 
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Father Time’s Birthday 
(Continued from page 48) 


aprit—Yes, and sometimes you take 
my Easter away from me. But even 
when you do, I bring the first spring 
flowers, green grass, and leafing trees. 

may—Here are a Maypole and a May 
queen's crown. Then, too, I bring arm- 
fuls of flowers for Decoration Day. 

JUNE— 

Roses, roses, rich and sweet, 

Everywhere your eyes do greet. 

Are they not beautiful? Do you wonder 

that I'm called “the month of roses”? 
yuty—I bring the glorious Fourth, 

and for many persons, a vacation month. 
auGcusT—I have vacation time tog, and 

in addition I bring the ripening corn. I 

have my arms full of goldenrod, the first 

harbinger of autumn. 

SEPTEMBER—My arms are full of 
schoolbooks, for the children to study 
after their summer’s holiday. Also, many 
fruits ripen for me—the grapes, the 
pears, and the peaches. 

OCTOBER—I bring the rest of the har- 
vest. My arms are laden with apples and 
nuts, and with jack-o’-lantern pump- 
kins, ghosts, and witches of Halloween. 

NOVEMBER—Here I am with the har- 
vest stowed away. Great-Grandfather, 
I bring Thanksgiving Day, with its 
feasts and memories and thankfulness. 

DECEMBER—I bring the holly and the 
evergreens, the Christmas star and the 
carols, Christmas trees and candles, joy 
and happiness, love and unselfish giving. 

(Grandmother Year quietly exits.) 

GREAT-GRANDFATHER TIME—Ah, dear 
children, once more I accept your gifts 
to me for another year. All are pre- 
cious and all are needed to give life and 
happiness to the people of earth. Now 
we shall light the candles on the birthday 
cake, for it is getting late, and already 
it is almost time for January to depart. 
I see a fine big snowstorm peeping out of 
his bag, just waiting to go with him. 

(Grandmother Year enters, bringing 
an enormous birthday cake, with four 
large unlighted candles in the center and 
twelve smaller candles around the edge.) 

GRANDMOTHER YEAR—I do hope it is 
good. I was afraid it would fall in the 
center. A mischievous little breeze got 
away from Winter's bag and ran around 
the kitchen while it was baking. 

WINTER (laughing)—I must be more 
careful. But there is no danger of your 
cakes falling, Mother. Come, let us eat, 
and then away to distribute the gifts that 
Grandfather Time sends to earth. (Takes 
the cake and leads the way off stage, the 
others following.) 

(Great-Grandfather Time picks up 
scythe, and he and Grandmother Year 
go last.) 


John’s Birthday Gift 
(Continued from page 21) 


explained. “Notice the strong, curved 
claws with which he clings, and how he 
hitches his way up and down the tree 
trunk, using his tail, which is stiff, as 
a support. There aren’t many harmful 
insects in the bark that he misses. He 
is one of the policemen of our trees.” 

John liked policemen. “A policeman 
with wings!” he exclaimed in delight. 
“Why, that’s what you will be, when 
you become a pilot, Richard.” 

“Yes,” said Richard. “The wood- 
pecker helps protect our trees and I shall 
help protect children like Jane and you.” 


The telephone rang then and John 
answered it. Jane had called. “How do 
you like the suet feeder?” she asked. 

“Oh, it’s great!” answered John. 
“But how did you know about it?” 

“T have one just like it,” she said. 
“Richard made them for us, all of wood, 
so there: wouldn’t be any metal to hurt 
the birds when the temperature is below 
zero. Have you had any birds yet?” 

John told her about the woodpecker, 
and they both decided to keep lists and 
compare notes on the birds that came. 

As John hurried back to the window, 
Richard called, “Here is another guest.” 

John looked closely at his new visitor. 
“That’s a woodpecker, too,” he decided, 
“because it eats and acts just like the 
first one. But this bird is much smaller 
and has different markings.” 

“Smart boy!” said Richard, pleased. 
“This is a downy woodpecker, the small- 
est and most friendly of the family.” 

“Are there other woodpecker police- 
men?” asked John. 

“IT should say so!” said Richard. 
“There are two more that you may watch 
for at your feeder. They are the 
flicker, and the hairy woodpecker, which 
is like the downy but larger.” 

“Jeepers! I hope they come today!” 

“Not so fast!” laughed Richard. 
“You will have to give them a chance to 
find your suet feeder and to learn that 
they'll be safe here.” He handed John 
a little book, the right size to fit snugly 
into his coat pocket. 

“This is the rest of your birthday pres- 
ent,” he said. “It is a bird guide, and 
you can look in it to find out about the 
birds that come.” 

“Oh, thank you, Richard!” said John, 
pleased with the colored plates and the 
small size. “This is a wonderful birth- 
day present. It helps the birds and it 
gives me something that is fun to do.” 


U.S. Nutrition Chart 
(See page 5) 


Find the group of states which in- 
cludes yours, and send your request for 
a copy of the Revised U.S. Nutrition 
Chart to the regional office given. 

Ala., Fla., Ga., Ky., Miss., N.C., S.C., 
Tenn., Va. Address: Southern Regional 
Office, Food Distribution Administration, 
Western Union Building, Corner Marietta 
and Forsyth Streets, Atlanta, Georgia. 

lll., Ind., Mich., Ohio, Wis. Address: 
Great Lakes Regional Office, Food Distri- 
bution Administration, 5 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ark., La., Okla., Tex. Address: South- 
west Regional Office, Food Distribution 
Administration, 425 Wilson Building, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., N.M., 
Utah, Wyo. Address: Rocky Mountain 
Regional Office, Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration, Burns Vault Building, 1536 
Welton Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Iowa, Kan., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D., 
S.D. Address: Midwest Regional Office, 
Food Distribution Administration, Old 
Colony Building, Grand Avenue at West 
10th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Conn., Del., D.C., Me., Md., Mass., 
N.H., N.J., N.Y:, Pa., R.l., Vt., W.Va. 
Address: Northeast Regional Office, 
Food Distribution Administration, 150 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Calif., Nev., Ore., Wash. Address: 
Pacific Regional Office, Food Distribu- 
tion Administration, 821 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California. 
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The 1944 Supplement to 


FRENCH’S CATALOG OF PLAYS 


Is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 
Please send SAMUEL FRENCH 

for your l 25 West 45th St., New York 
copy today i} 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 

















A Helpful Hint for You 





T is reported to us that pilots on 
tedious, uneventful, monotonous flights find chewing Gum seems 
to help keep them more awake and give them a better sense of 
concentration and attention. . . . We know this is so in factories 
where work is monotonous and repetitive. Might there not also 
be an idea here for you with certain pupils? No, not in school where 
chewing the Gum has no definite purpose because the child has you 
and his class-mates to help keep him on his toes, but AT HOME 
at what so many children think of as that boring homework. 
Might it not be worth trying — to suggest chewing Gum THEN? 
It is quite possible, based on the experience of the flyers, the 
chewing will make for a keener approach to the homework as well 
as foster better concentration. Besides having a welcome, whole- 
some, delicious stick of Wrigley’s Spearmint to chew THEN might 
do a lot for improved attitude toward the work. 

Continual war-condition-demands for a popular, wholesome, qual- 
ity Gum such as Wrigley’s Spearmint make it scarce so that there 
is not enough to go around, And because of this, we want you to 
have this new picture of the PURPOSEFUL and USEFUL side 
of our product, urging its use only when and where it is really 


THE MAKERS OF WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT 


needed ... 





























Mrigh Quality low Price 


HECTOGRAPH 


Onby:.$B S50 Retraid 


The ideal machine for use with workbooks printed in 





bectograph ink Recognized as the easiest and most 
economical method of duplicating master copies in 
short runs Can also be used with colored hectograph 
ink, pencils, and heetograph carbon paper or type- 
writer ribbon when special individualized work is 
desired. 
“Single surface tray, standan! letter size (prints paper 
8% by 11 inches or «matter 
*Contains a superior high grade compound, time teated 
for satisfactory resulta 
"Will not dry, crack or evaporate if used and stored 
cording to instructions 
"Will print up to 100 clear, legible copies from mas- 
ter lorms 
"Unnecessary to wash the surface of this hectograph 
atter using -just let set over night and it is agam 
ready for wu This resuite in your obtaining hun 
dreds of extra copies from the compound otherwise 
removed by the customary washing process Don't be 
atisfied with anything but the beast Order one of 
these duplicators today and test this product for your 
own s&tisfaction Send $2.50 for immediate shipment 
and We prepay postage or we will ship pareel post 
collect plus postage and ©.0.D changes 


G. H. WATERBURY a at Bre 
209 South State Street, Chicago 4, 








INSURE AGAINST READING 
FAILURES! 


LEARNING THE LETTERS 


6 booklets ide 
LEARNING SOUNDS 

2 booklets each 1l5e 
WORDS AND SOUNDS 

an animal workbook 35e 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 
$1.00 for the three 


SHADY HILL PRESS 
17 East 96th St., New York 28,N.Y. 
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Save time and transportation cost by 
ordering your educational tests from this 


’ 
: office. Test = ations of leading pub- 
; 
’ 
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A twenty-four hour shipment service is 
featured. 


Write for new Catalogue and Price List 
* ook + 
Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, Extension Division 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


lowa City, lowa 
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61st @ Creative Activities 

@ Workbooks For All Uses 
4) Car 6 Duplicators, Charts 

@ Phonics, History, Plans 

@ Travel—Story Readers 
@ Primary Work, Posters 
@ Entertainments, etc. 
be Several Thousands Aids 


Please Send Me “Your FREE Catalog B-8 









MAME 
ADDRESS __ 














A, FLANAGAN COMPANY 


920'NO. FRANKLIN ST.... CHICAGO, ILL. 


BECOME A CADET NURSE 
Approved by U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
of U. 5. Public Health Service 
3 yrs., fully accredited; high school graduates (18-50), fi- 
nancial aid, no tuition. Write DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
EDUCATION, American Hospital School of Nursing 
856 West Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Illinois. 
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How Vital Needs Are 
Met—Oil 


(Continued from page 31) 


John explained very clearly, with the 
help of a blackboard drawing, how an 
oil furnace is operated. He compared 
and contrasted that type with a coal 
stoker. He showed how the heating unit, 
with a few minor changes, could be con- 
verted into a cooling device in summer. 
John asked the group, when he had fin 
ished, whether they had any questions. 
Several did ask questions which showed 
thinking. 

Ye had invited John’s mother to 
come, too, that afternoon. She brought 
her fuel-ration book and explained the 
coupon system for both fuel oil and 
kerosene. She had served on the city 
Fuel Rationing Board and was able to 
give us some very definite information. 
She stressed the fact that much kerosene 
was used by both farmers and city peo 
ple. The class was surprised to find this 
true. 

As the result of an assignment, the 
class gave the following reasons why fuel 
oil is rationed. 

The ships and trains that have been 
used in the past to transport our oil are 
being used to carry war supplies. 

2. More oil is being used now by the 
army and in war plants. 

3. Some of our tankers that carried oil 
have been destroyed. 

They gave the following answers to 
the question: What other steps has the 
government taken, besides rationing, to 
handle the oil situation? 

1. Fuel-oil users have been urged to 
change over to other fuels if possible. 

2. We are asked to stop wasting oil. 

3. New pipe lines have been constructed 
which help supply the East Coast. 

These questions, raised by the teacher, 
were discussed, 

1. In what ways has oil been wasted in 
the past? 

2. What steps has the government asked 
the oil-producing regions to take in order 
to conserve oil? 

How are we as consumers of oil 
asked to help relieve the shortage? 

4. What have you read lately about the 
new pipe lines which are being con- 
structed? 

Several in the group had gathered data 
from the newspaper, the radio, and the 
They brought clippings and 
pictures from the newspapers. They read 
the articles, and captions under pictures, 
to the group. It was interesting to notice 
that some of those who were not consid- 
ered good readers were able to convey 
the thought effectively. 

Teacher (displaying a map showing 
the old pipe lines and a recent map 
showing the proposed pipe lines): How 
many of the new pipe lines have been 
constructed at this time? Do you think 
all the lines proposed on this map will be 
completed? Why were the new pipe 
lines not finished sooner? Do the pipe 
lines extend all the way to the East 
Coast? Why? (This led to a discus- 
sion of branch lines, river, and railroad 
transportation. ) 

The pupils collected the following data 

to explain why more oil is used in the 
East than in our section of the country. 
1. There are more large factories and 
business places in the East. 
2. Oil is cleaner to use than coal and is 
preferred in cities where people live close 
together. Oil leaves no cinders or ashes 
to be hauled away. 

There is less land in the East; oil re- 
quires less storage space than coal. 

4. Land is more valuable in the East; 
there are more large apartments; these 
are more easily heated with oil. 

Teacher: What is being done to keep 
the supply of other kinds of oil from 
diminishing too rapidly? Name some 


other kinds of oil besides gasoline. Ex- 


newsreel, 


plain how each of the different kinds of 
oil is used. How do those oils compare 
in price with gasoline? Why is that the 
case? 

The group was asked, for homework, 
to find the answers to the following ques 
tions, 

What grade of gasoline do you use in 
the family car? 

2. Why does gasoline vary in price? 

3. Is there any difference in the price 
of gasoline in the city and outside the 
city? Why is that? 

4. In what ways is fuel oil different 
from the oil used in your car? 

How do fuel oil and gasoline compare 
in price? 

6. Are there ways in which car owners 
can make their gasoline last longer? Ex- 
plain. 
7. Why has it been necessary to ration 
gasoline? 
8. Has any more gasoline been allowed 
to those states near the oil fields than to 
the states along the East Coast? 
9. How many kinds of gasoline ration 
ing books are there? Explain the uses of 
each. 
10. What other demands besides gasoline 
do cars make on oil? 
Where does our city get its supply 
of oil? 
12. How is the oil transported to our 
city? Compare present methods of trans- 
portation with those of the past. 
Explain how the oil reaches the 
service stations in our city. Where is it 
stored? 
14. How many grades of gasoline do 
service stations usually handle? Compare 
and contrast high-test, middle-test, and 
low-test gasoline. 
15. Why does the price of gasoline vary 
in different cities and in different parts 
of the country? 
16. What effect has gasoline rationing 
had on the service stations? 

This group outline, showing the by- 

products of petroleum, was worked out. 


PETROLEUM BY-PRODUCTS 


A. Used in the home. 

. Paraffin wax. 

Waxed cartons and drinking cups. 
Floor wax. 

. Sealing wax. 

. Chewing gum. 

Soaps. 

. Cosmetics. 

Varnishes. 

Dyes. 

10. Flavoring extracts. 

11. Cleaning fluids. 

B. Used on the farm. 

1. Motor oils for car, truck, tractor, and 
other motors. 

2. Grease for farm machinery. 
3. Antifreeze. 

C. Used on roads. 

1. Asphalt paving. 

2. Road oils. 

D. Used in medicine. 

1. Ointments. 

2. Salves. 

3. Antiseptics. 
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Mother Goose on the 
Radio 


(Continued from page 45) 


MOTHER GoosE—Handy Spandy! 
HANDY SPANDY— 

My name is Handy Spandy; 

I'm very fond of candy 

And gum and other things I spent my 
money for; 

But now I’m busy buying 

War Stamps and Bonds—I'm trying 

To do my share in helping win the war. 
MOTHER GOOsE—Tom, the Piper’s Son! 
TOM, THE PIPER’s SON— 

I am Tom, the Piper’s Son, 

Who stole a pig and ran away. 

But now I’m helping Farmer Jones 


To feed the pigs and make the hay. 





(Soldier Boy marches onto stage, hold. 
ing a flag. He stops center stage.) 

MOTHER GOosE—Look, children, her. 
comes a soldier boy. Let us stand and 
sing a song for him. 

(Children rise and sing “Soldier Boy” 
After song they remain grouped on eac) 
vide of soldie r.) 

socpier Boy (holding flag high) 
This is my flag. Let us cherish 

dearly! 

This is your flag. Let us love j, 
sincerely! 

Chis is our flag. Let us show real deyo. 
tion 

To our banner that waves from oceap 
to ocean, 

Let us all honor the flag of our land, 

As-free and united beneath it we stand, 

(Children, each with flag held over bj 
right shoulder, sing “There Are Man, 
Flags in Many Lands.” While the cho. 
rus is being sung, children wave their 
flags in time with the music.) 

ANNOUNCER—Thank you, Mother 
Goose. Thank you, children. Thank 
you, Soldier Boy. I am sure that victory 
will soon be won if everyone does x 
much as you are doing to help win the 
war. 

(If curtains are not used, children may 
march off stage to music of “There Ar. 
Many Flags in Many Lands,”) 


Epitor1AL Note: “Soldier Boy” and 
“There Are Many Flags in Many Lands” 
may be found in The Golden Book oj 
Favorite Songs, published by Hall é 
McCreary Co., Chicago. 


Teaching the 
Partially Seeing Child 
(Continued from page 11) 


does not know typewriting? If she is to 
understand her pupils she must always 
keep the attitude of the learner. She can 
soon become sufficiently proficient in 
typewriting to teach accuracy; speed 
will develop later. (Sight-saving class 
teachers of Detroit, finding the regular 
lessons in typing too difficult for chil- 
dren, prepared a series especially arranged 
for teaching partially seeing children. 
The Detroit Board of Education, realiz- 
ing how valuable this is, has made it 
available in printed form at very low 
cost.) 

The aid given a teacher by her super- 
visor will not make her an expert in this 
type of special education, but if it help 
to educate the partially seeing child, she 
will feel well repaid for her efforts. No 
teacher will be worthy of her profession 
unless she applies to all the children in 
her group the principles she has learned 
—care of the eyes; good lighting, well 
diffused, well controlled, well distributes, 
and without glare; the best seating at- 
rangements possible according to the 
light available so that natural illumina- 
tion will come over the left shoulder ot 
the right-handed child and over the 
right shoulder of the left-handed child; 
no child so seated that he faces the light 
or sits in his own shadow; seats and desks 
arranged at a thirty-degree angle awa} 
from the windows so as to avoid glare 
from the skyline; removal of branches 
on trees and shrubs around the building 
that interfere with the natural lighting: 
arranging for more oral and less ey¢ 
work on dark days if artificial illumin- 
tion is inadequate; so planning programs 
that no two periods of close eye work 
come in succession; encouraging using 
the ears more and the eyes less; using 
the radio for good programs. Perhaps 
if you have no radio, an interested group 
will make one available as a loan of ? 
gift. If there is no electricity, a radio 
run on a battery is a possibility. 

All investments in education are & 
pected to pay dividends. If all person 
concerned with the welfare of childres 
make a conscientious effort, rich div 
dends will surely result. 
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Say “‘Ours”’ VI. a, b, d, f, h, j a 
y VII. 1. René Leblanc Y rae 
" (Continued: from page 21) 2. Father Felician eee ae 
“on 3. France ea. 
and Mary Lou hugged her joy ously. I'm 4. Philadelphia . 
" so glad—so glad,” she declared, “I could $. ieee = 
a jump up and down. You can join our 6. “Father, I thank thee.” 
act club just as soon as you want to, maybe 
tomorrow. A HISTORY ALPHABET 
~ Ann took a familiar-looking book from "= . 
it her coat pocket. She opened it, and 2. Reabiieck 
; showed three stamps pasted in it. 3. Civil Textbooks for today 
it “Can't I join now?” she pleaded. 4. Dewey 
Mary Lou glanced around. There was 5’ Fichteenth Effective 
> org: ke sight to wonder, so she —_— 6. “Fifty-four Forty or Fight” 
And there on a street corner, an 7. Goethal , 
ean young American stamped “¥ left foot 8. ee Sound 
down HARD and promised to buy at 9. Irish 
, least one War Stamp a week—more if she 10. ed Dependable 
d. could. Then the new member beamed "gare . . 
bi happily. “I'm going after every one of 1" Icvislative Meeting the teacher's any 
7 those girls that I talked with and get 13. Marines 
“ them to join your club, too,” she vowed. 14. Nullification every need 
” Mary Lou smiled. “Not my club— 15. “Old Ironsides” 
say ours,” she said happily. 16. peace 
her “Ours!” Ann repeated solemnly. “Do 17. Quakers 
ink you know, Mary Lou, I feel just like 18. Revolution 
7" singing “The Star-Spangled Banner.’ 19. “Star-Spangled Banner” 
pa 


the 20. tariff 












































21. Underground Railroad . 
ae Keys to Tests 22. Virginia ps: 
yor) 23. Washington, Booker T. Ay 
7) ps 24-25 8 d 
(Continued from pages ) 24. X Y Z Correspondence 
TIME AND TIMEPIECES 25. Yorktown 
snd 
is” L 1. dey, yor 26. Zachary (Taylor) ; 
yl 2. ome enth) ne STATES AND THEIR CAPITALS e . 
3. by the ympiad in which it : 
peel _ ‘. I. 1. Montgomery 7. Little Rock merican 
4. from the Olympian Games, held 2. Oklahoma City 8. Denver ‘ , 
every fourth year 5. oe 9. ee 
$. second, minute, hour, week 4. Phoenix 10. Carson City - 
‘ oak §. Harrisburg 11. Hartford . 
7? cheensseer 6. Tallahassee 12. Boise oc 
8. mariners, astronomers; because IL. - lowa 5. N.Y. 9. a 
to it is most accurate ra N.D 6. Wyo. 10. N.M. 
| 9. bell 3. Wash 7. N.C. 11. N.J. 
os + wath 4. La. 8. SD. —_—‘12. Mont. 
11. hourglass Ill. 1. Neb. 5. Miss. 9. Il. m an 
in . , eH 
wd 12. sand in an hourglass 2. Del. 6. Me. 10. Md. ec 
lane IL 1. Big Ben 9. George 3. N.H. > A Ore. 4% S.C. a 
lar 2. Connecticut Washington Vv . Mo. 8. W.Va. 12. Hog 
{ <one « & 4. j 7.2 . . 
‘il. 3. sun, moon 10. Anno Domini i ‘he Perry Pi 
ed 4. Greenwich (in the year of es Se & : 1. b | ctures 
an 5. zones our Lord) 1944 3. ; 12, ¢€ | ) » Ri : ; 
- é sain 2% Selene V. 1. Concord, New Hampshire for February Birthdays of Washington, Lincoln and Long- 
Z : > Littl k poms fellow. These pictures cost only a trifles ONE CENT and 
. Fe Julian Date 2. Little Roc , Arkansas 
“ calender 2S sheed 3. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania TWO CENTS each for 60 cts. worth or more, of either size. 
8. Gregorian 13. 8:00 4. Frankfort, Kentucky Send 60 cents for a set of 30 pictures, each 5% x 8, or 6 
- calendar 14. faster 5. Baton Rouge, Louisiana; and pictures, 10x12, on these three great men. 
his -m— BEAT APF MP MT St. Paul, Minnesota A beautiful 64-page Catalogue, with 1600 miniature 
lps KF SF & EZ hE 6. Hartford, Connecticut illustrations, and containing a two cent, a four cent, a ten 
she KF &2F AT 2.F& . — pong a cent picture, and a bird picture in colors, for 15 cents. This 
No cer anacss seme . a a ae b . ld be in every school and home. § j 
cos EVANGELINE 9. Boston, Massachusetts | Henry Wadsworth Longfellow — shen sine aise ane on end for ae 
‘. ese eae aS oe ee 10. Augusta, Maine [| Saws . _ 
fe 2.F 4T 6T &T 10F 11. Annapolis, Maryland | The Perry Pictures Company 
ll Il. 1. five days :. Siemens 12. Jackson, Mississippi Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 
ed, 2. shock 4. a year 13. Jefferson City, Missouri; Bismarck, 
ar- §. love may survive in the face North Dakota; and Pierre, South n PIN ED IN 
he of great difficulties Dakota =: AL . 
“ lll. 1, Such a poor harvest in England 14. Columbus, Ohio A ' 
of that the British wanted food. 15. Charleston, West Virginia ans) - Each Doz. 
the 2. The engagement of Gabriel and 16. Albany, New York a Gold Plated se eee ; 
1d: Evangeline. 17. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma cieaaniies a cas Ea. 7 
cht 3. Because they refused to swear 18, Nashville, Tennessee mm. Sliver 9) an ~ SF Silver = 
sks never to bear arms against 19. Salem, Oregon B Sas ‘ Sot Geld Pissed’ 1.60 «(1,40 ar) Sry 86 
; > 5 . a Sterling Stiver 2.25 ed Gol 10 w 
ray England. . 20. Richmond, Virginia Sterling Siver oa —e. 8S lle Raed Gots ae 
are 4. A comparison between two VI. 1. Wash. umn ars apd SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 
hes things, saying one is “like” the 2. N.M cer eons Soleval fun. SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
” other. (Choices will vary.) . Fe Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York, N. Y. 
ng: 5. A comparison between two 4. Ga. (George II); La. (Louis 
eve things which makes them ap- XIV); Md. (Henrietta Maria); 
= parently, though only figur- N.C. and $.C. (Charles I; Latin D i L d ? 
= atively, identical. (Choices will Carolus); Va. and W.Va. (Virgin raw ng an scapes 
= IV. le ae ? 6 44648 &a 5 ed thes Be Warr); N.Y If drawing is taught in your grade you should have this helpful, practical 
ing Ch . . . . ; . Del. (L e arr); N.Y. . : . 3 / 
= V. 1. original 12. rhythm (Duke of York); Pa. (William book. Contains 125 landscapes, with complete directions included! 
1. 2. sorrowful 13. one-toned Penn) Book, 9 by 12 inches. For pupils from Grades 1-8. 
sup 3. hidden 14. decree 6. Wyo. 8. Me. 10. RL Send check or money order today. Postpaid, $1. 
4. peaceful 15 2e 7. N.J 9. N.H. ll. Fl 
ra a - queer r ‘ . Fla. N B K .. Bo . 
4io 5. going upward 16. struggle 12. Calif., Colo., Mont., Nev. NEILSON DRAWING BOOK CO x 427, Pocatello, idaho 
6. eng 17. turned out 13. Ore. 
ex . — 18. pulsating 14. Ala., Ariz., Ark., Conn., Idaho. LEAP YEAR FUN with UP-IN-ARMS PARTY. 
- < rave 19. full-toned Ill., Ind., Iowa, Kan., Ky., Mass., Complete program of games, stunts, and food suggestions 
1 oe . Mich. Mine. Mis, Bin, Bulk, FOR CLASSWORK, leon ‘notebook and Perty-f the Month each month 
"i 0. ruler 21. heavenly N.D., Ohio, Okla., $.D., Tenn.,’ Goocsete ee ee eae \ I fee 1 year. Semple UP AN- ARMS, February Party te tie. 
11. heavy Tex., Utah, Wis. THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Ven Suren St. twicace 7 | 863 5630 Kenmore, Chicago 40. 
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Hotels and Resorts 












For a centra! location, for sheer 
comfort, for good hotel value, 
you can't beat The Hotel Dixie. 

650 very large rooms. Each 
with a private bath; each with 
a radio. 





DAILY RATES FROM 


$950 Single « $350 Double 
$600 Twin Beds 


* 


Dine, Dance, Laugh 
with AL TRACE 
and His ORCHESTRA 


in the famous 


PLANTATION ROOM 


HOTEL 
DIXIE 


43rd STREET—WEST OF BROADWAY] 
NEW YORK CITY | 


New York City 






Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. 14 East 
28th Street. Send 
for Booklet. George 
H. Newton, Mer. 















SKATE, SKI and TOBOGGAN) 
Skating in the crisp 
night air around a huge 
bonfire. Skiing down 
tolling slopes — return 
on the ski tow. Tobog- 
ganing down a thrilling 

dog sled racing behind a team of 

real Alaskan husky dogs. Good 
food. Come, and bring the family. 
HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manoger 


At Nearby P. M. 
\\ 1,000 ft. chute, Enjoy 
POCONO MANOR. PA. 











Digest of PLAYS 


Ready —new, free, limited edi- 


tion describes hundreds of new 

and favorite ‘‘Hit"’ Plays, 

Minstrel Shows, Songs, Oper- 

ettas, etc.—for all ages and 

occasions. Denison's O8th annual Di 

clearly explains each Play's plot, num 
characters, meine ES \~ 3 required. 

penne | family. sch ge, church, 
anization NEEDS thie bi <, comp! pate 

va uable Entertainment Source Boo! 

dividuale—be popular—tearn clever coeh- 

tations—eee this Digest ! Send 10c (post- 

age-handling) for youre now. Hurry! 


1. S. DEMSON & COMPANY, 225 Me. Wabash, Dept. 7-14, CMICAGO 1 
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Seeing Ourselves as 
Our Colleagues See Us 
(Continued from page 56) 


Teachers should not: 

1. Take themselves too seriously. 

2. Be overcritical. 

3. Gossip. 

4. Be bossy. 

5. Overconcern themselves with trivi- 
alities. 

6. Wear such long faces, as if they car- 
ried the weight of the world on their 
shoulders—and were being crushed under 
the load. (A ready smile and eyes glow- 
ing with the joy of living greatly in- 
crease one’s charm.) 

By viewing ourselves from various 
angles, through the eyes of others, we 
may become more thoughtful, tolerant, 
understanding, sympathetic, and inter- 
esting, with efficiently organized, smooth- 
ly functioning personalities. 


A Testing Program 
(Continued from page 16) 


pupils who need individual attention, 
and those who are ready to explore the 
unit beyond that particular unit division. 
This gives the teacher a concrete basis 
on which to determine her program of 
individual guidance and help in that par- 
ticular subject or unit. 

While looking at these forms, you 
perhaps threw up your hands in dismay 
and asked, “Will that not increase my 
work one hundredfold?” No, it will not. 
If each test has only twenty-five ques- 
tions, the pupils should finish in at least 
thirty minutes. The pupils can then ex- 
change papers and grade the papers as 
you read the answers. This may not pro 
gress so rapidly the first time it is tried; 
but, after the first time or two, the pu- 
pils will learn the procedure. That will 
speed up the process. As soon as the pa- 
pers are graded, they can be returned to 
their owners, and you can go through the 
answers again to check any mistakes that 
might have been made. 

I have the pupils mark all mistakes 
with red pencils. The red pencils are 
distributed as soon as the test papers 
have been exchanged. All other pencils 
are put away. 

As soon as mistakes have been checked 
and all the pupils are satisfied, Forms I 
and III can be filled out by a showing of 
hands by the pupils. You can then de- 
termine the median by taking the middle 
score on Form III. 

Form II can then be made out by 
counting a showing of hands on the cor- 
rect response to each test item. This 
form is valuable in indicating the items 
that must be stressed in order to improve 
the factual information and reasoning 
powers of the pupils. 

If all this should take more than one 
school period, it can be finished in a 
short time at the beginning of the next 
period; and the benefits will far outweigh 
the time expended. 

What are the benefits of the testing 
program? 

There are many benefits that will be 
received from this testing program. One 
of the smaller benefits will be that it 
gives the pupils training in collecting 
data. It gives them training in the art 
of being honest and fair in grading the 
papers. It gives them training in arith- 
metic in counting up the grade and re- 
porting the scores in proper sequence. 
It tells each pupil, through the showing 
of hands, where the class as a whole is 
failing, and where he as an individual is 
not keeping in step with the remainder 
of the class. Last, but not least, the pu- 
pil will learn the correct responses to the 
test questions that he has wrong by 
hearing the correct responses given, and 
by rechecking his own paper. All these 
are benefits to the pupil. 


The teacher, too, will derive numerous 
benefits from this testing program. As 
has already been stated, she will know 
what things to stress during the remain- 
der of the unit. She will be able to check 
herself to discover whether she has been 
developing the proper amount of reason- 
ing along with the factual material col- 
lected throughout the unit. She will be 
able to tell to a certain degree how this 
class is progressing with respect to other 
classes on the same unit. She will be able 
to keep a constant check on herself. She 
will know what pupils need individual 
aid, and the exact kind of aid that they 
need. (This, the last benefit, I feel is the 
most important of all—to be able to give 
the child the exact aid that he needs.) 
She will be able to find out whether the 
test questions have been worded properly 
and whether all types of tests are being 
given. Last of all, the test papers will 
not be discarded and forgotten as soon 
as the grade is received. They will be 
corrected and saved for future reference. 
This, too, is a very important benefit of 
a testing program. 


My Pupils’ Vocabularies 
(Continued from page 13) 


“Please put this chair in the rear of the 
room.” “What an attractive ribbon 
Jane is wearing!” If you are in doubt 
as to whether the children sense the 
meaning of a word you have used, stop 
and explain it. 

The children will learn many words 
during the day without any idea that 
the words are being taught, if you will 
direct attention to them; and although 
many will be hearing the words for the 
first time, they will readily adopt them 
as a means of expressing their thoughts. 

At the end of each week I give a short 
test to find out which words have been 
fixed and which need more drill. When 
a word is learned it is copied in “My 
Word Book,” a notebook which each 
child keeps in his desk for reference. 
These words are then erased from the 
blackboard to make room for new ones. 

Words may be selected from poems 
and songs as well as from prose selections. 
We never learn a song without first find- 
ing out what the words mean. If it is a 
folk song, we find on our map or globe 
the country where it originated, and talk 
a little about the people and their cus- 
toms. If there are books in the library 
relating to the country, the children will 
invariably want to read them in order to 
find out more about the song. Thus a 
number of learning processes are going 
on at the same time. 

Such exercises take a little time, it is 
true, but they pay big dividends in en- 
abling children to master unfamiliar 
words which they will need to know in 
order to understand their reading, and 
to cope with everyday life. 


Russia——One Sixth 
of the World 


(Continued from page 30) 


D. Communication, 

1. Navigable inland waterways—68,750 
miles. 

2. Highways—1,682,000 miles. 

3. Railroads—longest is Trans-Siberian, 
5,435 miles; total mileage, estimated, 
62,000 (1941). 

4. Air travel—longest national overland 
aviation lines in the world; many links 
in international routes. 

§. Telephone, telegraph, and cable—lines 
rapidly extended. 

6. Radio—76 broadcasting stations, and 
6,860 transmitting stations. 

E. Agriculture. 

1. U.S.S.R. is world’s largest producer 
ot wheat, barley, rye, and flax, and one 
of the largest producers of oats. 





2. Other important crops: hemp, sugar 
beets, rice, cotton, tea, tobacco. 

3. In production of farm animals, j 
rivals the United States. 

F. Education, 

1. Universal compulsory education fo, 
children. In 1941-1942, there wer 
36,200,000 children in elementary ang 
secondary schools, and about 1,800,009 
in nurseries and kindergartens, not jp. 
cluding 5,700,000 children placed jy 
collective farm nurseries and kinder. 
gartens during the harvest season. 

2. 8,000,000 other persons receive edy. 
cation—1,200,000 of them in technica! 
schools and “workers” faculties.” 

3. 781 universities and colleges, with 
550,000 students. 

4. Two conservatories of music. 

§. Four theatrical schools on the colleg 
level. 

6. Five art schools for adults. 

7. 500 music and art schools on the se 
ondary level. 

8. 805 institutes for scientific researc! 
with 40,000 research workers. 

9. New alphabets adopted for 50 mino; 
nationalities. 

10. $24,000,000,000 appropriated in the 
year 1941 for cultural purposes. 

11. Public libraries increased from 
40,300 in 1934 to 245,000 in 194]. 
144,000 portable libraries delivered 
30,000,000 books and magazines t 
readers in remote districts in one year, 
12. Between 1917 and 1937, illiteracy 
is reported to have declined from 67.7 
per cent to less than 8 per cent. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Find news stories which may be used 
for a current-events program. 
2. Listen to Columbia’s American School 
of the Air programs on the U.S.S.R.: 
January 11—“Gateways to Music— 
Across Russia,” a musical program. 
March 8—“New Horizons,” a geog- 
raphy program dealing with Russia. 
April 4—“Gateways to Music—Tchai- 
kovsky, People’s Symphonist.” 
3. Obtain a book about Russia from the 
library and read it in class. (Parts of 
New Russia’s Primer would be very in- 
teresting. ) 
4. In an assembly program include re- 
cordings of Russian music which you 
have enjoyed. 
§. Learn as much as you can about 
Russian composers. 
6. Discuss: “Why It Is Important That 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. Be on 
Friendly Terms in Peacetime as well as 
in Wartime.” 
7. Have a quiz program—each pupil 
submitting a question to be answered. 
8. Tell the story of Old Russia. 
9. Make a large map of the world, 
showing in red the part which is the 
U.S.S.R. 
10. From magazines make a collection of 
pictures showing scenes of Russian life. 
11. Find out for what these parts of 
the U.S.S.R. are noted: the Caucasus, 
the Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia. 
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New International Year Book, 194° 
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TREASURE-TROVE o+ Helpful Materials 





FRAMING MINIATURES 


To frame INSTRUCTOR miniatures, select 
a shallow cardboard box the size desired, 
and cut a piece of cardboard the exact 
size of the picture. Oil this cardboard 
and also oil the inside of the box. Lay 
the cardboard in the exact center of the 
pox. Now pour in a plaster-of-paris mix- 
ture. When the plaster is set, remove it 
from the box mold, and take out the card- 
poard. Gild the edges of the plaque, and 
paste the miniature into the depression 
made by the cardboard. 


Lucile Holt, Louisa, Virginia 


DAILY RECORD BOOK 


In my third and fourth grades we keep 
a daily record of our activities on 18" 
x 24" sheets of paper. The sheets -are 
clamped to a piece of cardboard for ready 
reference. They are in constant use. The 
children enjoy reading about their past 
activities, and find them valuable when 
writing letters or when preparing news 
items for our school paper. By using 
these record sheets, they can work ahead 
with very little supervision. 


Beatrice C. Eckler, Delanson, New York 


TEN BOOKS FROM ONE 


To supplement the library books in our 
second and third grades, I bought a book 
of fairy tales in the ten-cent store. It 
contained ten stories and several poems. 
I pulled it apart so that a whole story 
would be by itself, with perhaps a poem 
attached. Each child was given a set of 
these pages and a doubled sheet of bright- 
colored construction paper into which the 
pages were inserted; also a page for the 
end, on which I had printed questions | 








about the story. The whole booklet was 
punched and tied with yarn. The child 
then cut from paper the letters forming 
the title, and pasted them on the front 
cover. In this way, the stories were in 
the hands of ten children instead of one. 























Irene M. Boylan, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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SEND ropay FOR RAYON EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


| 
| C Enclosed is 50c for your educational kit, “The Miracle of wen 
| C Please send teacher’s Unit of Work on Rayon. Grade . 
q Please send student work sheets. 

| 


















































How to Use These Coupons 


Clip the coupons offering materials you would 
like; fill in the blanks on each; and mail them 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Cou- 
pon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 
ready for your use appear on pages 6 and 7.) 


(Other coupons 





EMBLEM oF vIcToRY WITHOUT COST TO YOUR SCHOOL 
EMBLEM DEPT., THE DAVIS BROS. CO., Greenfield, Indiana 


Please send descriptive material on how our school may get this beautiful and inspiring 
EMBLEM OF VICTORY without cost. 


Name. 


aadas jan cin 2a? 
SEATWORK READY TO HECTOGRAPH 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 
Please send me one copy of “‘Hectographed Seatwork for Primary Grades.” 
| enclose $1.00 in full payment. (If you are an INSTRUCTOR subscriber, send only $.80.) 


Re 


FREE Fi_Ms CATALOG and OTHER VISUAL AIDS 
BELL G HOWELL CO., 1830 Larthmont Ave., Chicago 13, Illinois 
Please send me Utilization Digest and Recreational Films Catalog, and add my name to your 


mailing list to receive the new Filmosound Library Educational Catalog as soon as it is 
published. 


MINIATURES In FULL coLor 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me ................ Miniatures, in full color, of “Joan of Arc,” at $.01 each (minimum 


order $.25). Please send me ..... Large Color Prints of “Joan of Arc,” at $.30 each 
(10 of more are $.25 each). 1 enclose $............... 

Name nina altiaaianiecniniitien 

Address_ 


jan.-IN.-36 


FREE INFORMATION ABOUT TCU’s 10-WAY PROTECTION 
T.C.U., Lincoln, Nebraska 


| am interested in knowing about T.C.U.’s 10-Way Protection. 
obligation. (No agent will call.) 


Send me full details. No 
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FOR YOUR PROGRAMS eEacu AND EVERY MONTH 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me one copy of “The Instructor Book of Program Selections for Ali the Year.” 
1 enclose $1.00 in full payment. (if you are an INSTRUCTOR subscriber, send only $.80.) 
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The Problems of the 
Mentally Superior Child 
(Continued from page 10) 


weaknesses as well as his strong points 
considered. No two situations are just 
alike. Teachers’ backgrounds and com- 
munity resources vary. The main point 
to keep in mind is that we must not fail 
our brilliant children, but develop their 
abilities, find ways to supply their lacks, 
and keep them happy. As one educator, 
Ernest Horn, has well said, “Failure to 
develop the very bright to their highest 
capacity represents waste of the kind 
that we can least afford.” They are the 
hope of future America. 


Rubber—Every Bit Helps 
(Continued from page 49) 


here in our United States, to provide 
latex, so that we shall be able 
our own rubber. And see! Here are 
four pieces of vulcanized rubber which I 
made from goldenrod, 

MR, FIRESTONE—Yes, Tom, but what 
other substances do you think will be 
of value to us here in the United States 
for the production of rubber? 

MR, EDISON—Guayule, a shrub native 
to Mexico and southern Texas, might 
prove valuable. I believe it has a big 
future. Then, of course, synthetic rub- 
ber can be made out of petroleum. 

MR, FIRESTONE—We ought to develop 
these means of producing rubber, be- 
cause something might happen to our 
supply in the East Indies or Brazil, 

MR. EDISON—I'm sure we can, 

(Curtain.) 

RUBBER ADMINISTRATOR (behind cur- 
tain)—Now, girls and boys, I will take 
you to a modern rubber plantation in 
Brazil. I know you will be interested in 
what goes on there. 


cr Il 

SUPERINTENDENT—How do you do, 
Mr. Reporter. I am glad to show you 
around the plantation. Have you ever 
seen one before? 

NEWS REPORTFR—No, I haven't. Tell 
me about it. I want to write an inter- 
esting story for my paper. 

SUPERINTENDENT—-Well, the tapper’s 
job is not easy. He must be up early in 
the morning to tap the trees. The juice 
runs better then than later when the sun 
becomes hot. A tapper makes two rounds 
each day. On the first he taps the trees 
and on the second he collects the latex, 

NEWS REPORTER—How many trees can 
4 tapper tap in a day? 

SUPERINTENDENT—l rom two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred and fifty. 
low does he cut the 


to make 


NEWS REPORIFR 
tree? 

SUPERINTENDENT——Tle cuts the bark 
in the shape of a V, 
herringbone pattern. At the bottom he 


1a spiral, or in J 


puts a cup and fastens it to the tree 
trunk. The latex runs into this cup. 
NEWS REPORTER—What does the tap- 
per do with the latex? 
SUPERINTENDENT—H le empties — the 
cups into pails and takes the pails to a 
factory. At the factory the latex is 
mixed with an acid that changes it and 
makes it look like our sour cream. Lumps 
ire skimmed off and rolled into sheets be- 
tween big rollers; then they are hung up 
to dry. 
After that, they are shipped to market, 
(A native in a cano 


Sometimes they are smoked, 


enters from right 
sfage.) 


NEWS REPOKTER—Is he one of your 


LH» ! 
and paddles across thi 


tappers? 

SUPERINTENDENT—No, he’s a native 
who gathers latex from wild rubber trees 
in the jungle. He dips wooden paddles 
into his pails of latex, and then rolls 
them over and over above an open fire. 
He keeps dipping and rolling until he has 
a big round mass called a bam, or biscuit. 
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That’s what you see in his canoe there. 
It is considered very good rubber, but it 
doesn’t bring so high a price as ours, for 
it has sticks and dirt in it. 

NEWS REPORTER (picking up a large 
pod from the ground )—Oh, what's this? 
It looks like a goose egg. 

SUPERINTENDENT—That’s a_ rubber 
seed. The outer covering contains a gas 
that explodes when a seed is ripe. When 
one opens, it sounds like a pistol being 
discharged. It pops with such force that 
the seed shoots off to a distance of a hun- 
dred feet sometimes. That is nature’s 
way of seeing to it that young trees shall 
not grow up under, or too near, older 
trees. Rubber trees cannot live close 
together. 

NEWS REPORTER—How long does it 
take rubber trees to become large enough 
to produce latex? 

SUPERINTENDENT—They must be five 
years old before they are tapped, but they 
produce most when ten years old. 

NEWS REPORTER—I cannot tell you 
how much I have enjoyed visiting your 
plantation. I have certainly learned a lot. 

SUPERINTENDENT—I m always glad to 
see someone from the States. 

(Curtain.) 

RUBBER ADMINISTRATOR (behind cur- 
tain) —The last place to which I am 
going to take you this morning is a home 
right here in Middletown. 


Acr Ill 


(Mrs. Johnson is seated reading. Chil- 
dren are playing near by. Scrap Collec- 
fors enter.) 

FIRST COLLECTOR—We are collecting 
scrap. Can you give us any rubber? 

MRS. JOHNSON—No, everything we 
have is in use. 

SECOND COLLECTOR—Most families 
find they can give rubber toys, such as 
balls or dolls, or some of the other things 
made of rubber. 

MRS, JOMNSON—Yes, I know, but the 
children play with their toys, and I've 
just been too busy to look around for 
other things. 

FIRST COLLECTOR—Would any of your 
children care to contribute their rubber 
toys to help-win the war? 

FIRST CHILD—I can spare this ball. I 
have lots of other toys | can play with. 
SECOND CHILD—And here’s my doll. 

MRS. JOHNSON—Out in the garage is 
a piece of hose that leaks, You could 
take that. 

reukD CHILO—I have a pair of worn- 
out rubber-soled shoes you could have. 
-Thank you very 
| was sure you would give if you 
only realized that every little bit helps. 


PIRST COLLECTOR 


tila h. 


MRS, JOLNSON—Well, we donc need 
these things as much as Uncle Sam does, 
Ill look arownd the house and see what 
\ hatever | tind the chil- 
dren can deliver to the scrap pile. 

Ihank you all. 


I know vou ll bye lad to ! ave done your 


else | can tind 


SECOND COLLECTOR 


bit to help win the war, 

(Curtain.) 

RUBBER ADMINISTRATOR (behind thy 
curfain)—So that, children, is a_pic- 
ture of rubber trom the earliest days 
As rubber administrator 
1 ask cach and every one of you to be 
loyal young 


of our country. 


Americans and serve your 
country by collecting every bit of scrap 
rubber that you can. Our soldiers need 
your scrap to help win this war. Re- 
member, every bit helps! 

COMMENTATOR (behind the curtain) 
Thank you, Mr. , for being with 
us today. We've certainly enjoyed your 
talk. And, children, if you've liked this 
program, we hope you'll listen to all of 
our School of the Air programs, heard 
every morning at 10:15. This is vour 
School ot the Air commentator saving 
good by. 

STATION ANNOUNCER (behind the cur- 
tain)—tThis is station MES signing off. 
Be sure to be with us Monday, same time, 
same station, 


(Do-sol-mi, played again.) 

Girt (turning off radio, musing as she 
leaves stage)—“Every bit helps.” Yes, 
“every bit helps.” I'll go right now and 
see what I can find to put on that pile 
of scrap. (Exits as curtain closes.) 


EpitoriaL Note: Authorities differ as 
to the true European discoverer of rub- 
ber. For many years it was believed 
that Columbus held this honor. More 
recently, however, it is said that Span- 
ish explorers in Mexico, perhaps even as 
late as 1521, were the first to see rubber 
in use by the Indians. 
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Experiments with Air 
(Continued from page 26) 


outside of the bottle, forced the egg 
through the neck of the bottle. 

We observed, in this experiment, that: 

1. Warm air expands. 

2. Cold air contracts. 

Does fire need oxygen in the air to burn? 

We placed an empty fruit jar over a 
lighted candle. As the fire burned the 
oxygen in the jar, the flame began to go 
out. Lifting the jar to permit more 
oxygen to enter caused the flame to burn 
lustily again. When the jar was left on 
long enough, the flame went out com- 
pletely. Fire does need oxygen to burn. 
In our discussion of what we saw we 
noted that this knowledge would be bene- 
ficial to us under these circumstances: 
building camp fires, making fires in the 
fireplace, protecting ourselves or others 
if clothing catches fire, doing the right 
things at fire drills, or real fires, and put- 
ting out fires. 

Do plants need air to live? 

We covered a healthy plant with a 
fruit jar, pressing it well into the earth 
so that no air could get in around the 
edges. We watered the plant faithfully 
and kept it in the sunshine. In a few 
days, the leaves began to droop. We no- 
ticed also that water collected on the in- 
side of the fruit jar. (This helped us 
with our next problem.) After allow- 
ing the plant to be wilted for a few 
days, we removed the jar. In a short 
while it revived and was healthy again. 
Is there water in the air? 

From the above experiment we con- 
cluded that plants give off water into 
the air. We proved it in this way. 

We filled a drinking glass with ice 
water and noticed that drops of water 
collected on the outside of the glass. 
Since the glass did not leak, we con- 
cluded that the water had been in the 
air, The coldness of the glass condensed 
the water vapor in the air. 

We put a small amount of water into 
each of three pans. We placed one pan 
on the radiator, one in the sun, and one 
in a cool, dack cupboard. The water in 
the pan on the radiator had disappeared 
ut the end of the day, buc the water 
reached by the sun lasted three days and 
that in the cupboard lasted several days 
Since the pans did not leak, we 
concluded that the water had evaporated. 


longer. 


SUMMARY 

The children became conscious ot the 
properties of air and of some of the prin- 
ciples of air pressure. They were able to 
interpret many everyday experiences— 
filling a fountain pen, having corks pop 
oft thermos bottles on picnics, and find- 
img it necessary to punch two holes in a 
can in order to pour out a liquid, 
The study led to other experiments at 
home. Several boys made a siphon. The 
children were learning, not from reading 
statements in a book, but by actually 
observing and drawing conclusions. It 
was a genuine thrill later to read in a 
science book the same conclusions we had 
drawn ourselves. 

Although all the facts about air could 
not be learned by the experimental meth- 
od, it did a great deal to stimulate fur- 
ther reading on the subject, and gave 
clearer meaning to the printed page. 
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Textbooks don’t tell you what to do when you and warm water. Washes out of clothing. 
discover that some of your pupils have head , , , it’s economical. Full size jar only 45c. 


| lice. But the smart teacher should know about .eolt’s quesanterd by MoKensen & Rebhine— 
McKesson’s A-200 Pyrinate for such situa- ey a ee 


tions. She should know that... 
This modern parasiticide — developed in coop- 
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infest humans. 





ington, D. C.—is available from your druggist. 
] ...it’s quickly effective. Just one application— 
15 minutes contact—does the job in practi- 


cally every case. 
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. it’s thoroughly proved by 8,000 clinical tests. 
. it’s entirely adaptable for children. Non- ue 
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WUTAERING HEIGHTS 


by Emily Bronte 
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JANE EYRE 


by Charlotte Bronte 


Illustrated with 37 Wood-Engravings 
by FRITZ EICHENBERG 


WHAT A SUBSCRIPTION INVOLVES: Over 500,000 can be printed. The saving on this quantity-pro- 
book-reading families now belong to the Book- duction enables the Club to buy the right to print 
of-the-Month Club. They do so in order to keep other fine library volumes. These are then manu- 
themselves from missing the important new books factured and distributed free among subscribers 
they are really interested in. —one for every two books-of-the-month pur- 
As a Club member, you receive an advance chased. 
publication report about the judges’ choice—and Your obligation as a member is simple. You 
also reports about all other important coming pay no yearly fee. You merely agree to buy no 
books. If you decide you want the book-of-the- fewer than four books-of-the-month in any 
month, you let it come. If not (on a blank always twelve-month period. Your subscription to the 
provided) you can specify some other book you Club is not for one year, but as long as you de- 
want, or simply say: “Send me nothing.” cide; you can end it at any time after taking four 
Last year the retail value of free books given to books-of-the-month. You pay for the books as 
IN TWO SEPARATE VOLUMES « BOXED Club members was over $7,000,000—given, not you get them—the regular retail price (frequently 
sold! These book-dividends could be distributed less) plus a small charge to cover postage and 
RETAIL PRICE $5.00 we Sait tae 1: 
free because so many subscribers ordinarily want other mailing expenses. (Prices are slightly 
the book-of-the-month that an enormous edition higher in Canada.) 
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